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The  ohligations  shown  in  the  project  statements  are  on  the  basis  of  the 
appropriations  and  activities  proposed  in  the  1353  Budget  estimates  and 
reflect  in  a  few  instances  a  revision  of  the  appropriation  or  project 
structure  to  simplify  administration  of  the  work  involved.  Where  appli¬ 
cable,  the  activities  reflected  in  the  project  statement  are  further 
divided  into  subcategories  in  order  to  include  detail  similar  to  that 
previously  provided. 

It  should  be  noted  that  it  has  not  been  possible,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  project  statement  amounts  which  are  reflected  in  parentheses  for 
the  subcategories,  to  base  the  obligations  shown  in  all  cases  upon  data 
taken  directly  from  accounting  records  that  are  formalized  by  specific 
account  classifications.  Wherever,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  activity, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  distribute  certain  costs  which  are  not  directly 
available  from  the  accounts,  every  effort  has  been  made  to  allocate  such 
charges  as  accurately  as  possible  based  on  past  experience,  periodic  time 
reports,  or  other  factors. 
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AGRICUITURAL  MAEKETIIIG  ACT  (ffiU— Title  II) 


Pijrpose  Statement 


Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  formerly- 
referred  to  as  Title  II  of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946,  pro¬ 
vide  for  expansion  of  marketing  research,  service,  and  education  activi¬ 
ties  in  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations,  the  Cooperative  State  Agricultural  Extension  Serv¬ 
ices,  the  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Bureaus  of  Markets,  and 
other  public  and  private  agencies  are  cooperating  in  solving  problems 
relating  to  the  distribution  and  marketing  of  agricultural  products. 

Such  funds  are  allotted  directly  to  agencies  of  the  Department  for  speci¬ 
fied  projects,  or  to  State  agencies  on  a  matching-fund  basis  for  carrying 
on  projects  under  cooperative  agreements,  and  are  used  under  contract  or 
cooperative  agreement  with  public  or  private  agencies,  institutions, 
organizations,  or  individuals. 

In  accordance  with  Title  III  of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  has  established  a  national  advisory  committee  of  eleven  members,  six 
of  vrhom  represent  producers  or  their  organizations,  to  consult  with  the  ' 
Secretary  and  other  appropriate  officials  of  the  Department  concerning 
research  and  service  work  authorized  by  the  Act,  and  to  assist  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  cooperation  of  producers,  farm  organizations,  industry  groups,  and 
Federal  and  State  agencies.  This  Title  also  provides  for  the  establish¬ 
ment,  by  the  Secretary,  of  appropriate  committees  including  representa¬ 
tives  of  producers,  industry,  government,  and  science,  to  assist  in  effec¬ 
tuating  specific  research  and  seirvice  programs.  Committees  have  been 
established  under  this  authority  to  advise  the  Department  on  the  principal 
agricultural  commodities  and  in  functional  or  cross-commodity  areas  such 
as  cold  storage,  foreign  trade  policy,  and  transportation. 

This  appropriation  is  administered  by  the  Agricultural  Research  Adminis¬ 
trator, 


Estimated, 

1952 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1953 


$4,972,000 


$5,500,000 


.Appropriated  fmds 
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AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  ACT  (RLIA— TITLE  II) 

Proposed  Revision  of  Financial  Project  Structure 

In  the  formulation  of  estimates  for  the  first  appropriation  under  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  and  in  the  execution  of  the  program  under  ' 
appropriations  provided  by  the  Congress,  it  vras  necessary  to  divide  the 
work  into  certain  very  broad  fields.  .The  titles  assigned  to  these  fields 
became  the  financial  projects  used  in  subsequent  budgets.  It  has  become 
appai’ent,  after  four  years  of  operation  under  the  Act,  that  the  original 
financial  project  structure  has  a  number  of  disadvantages,  among  them  the 
following: 

Ic  Classification  of  a  number  of  existing  work  projects  \Tas 
^fficult  because  portions  of  the  work  related  to  more  than 
one  financial  project. 

2,  The  financial  project  titles  were  not  sufficiently  descriptive 
of  the  work  performed. 


In  order  to  provide  an  appropriate  basis  for  classifying  work  under  this 
appropriation,  a  revised  structure  embodying  five  financial  projects  has 
been  developed  and  is  being  used  in  the  presentation  of  the  estimates  for 
fiscal  year  1953«  ...'?he  following  are  brief  descriptions  of  the  work 
classified  under  each  of  the  proposed  new  financial  projects; 

1.  Marketing  costs,  margins,  and  efficiency.— ‘To  provide  information 
on  costs  and  relative  efficiency  which  will  identify  areas  where 
more  productive  follow-up  research,  work  can  be  conducted,  and  to 
provide  a  basis  for  constructive  educational  and  service  work, 
studies  are  made  of  marketing  and  merchandising  methods  and 
transportation  costs,  and  their  effect  on  production  and  distri¬ 
bution  patterns;  alternative  methods  of  performing  marketing 
services;  and  factors  influencing  operating  efficiency  of  the 
different  units  in  the  marketing  system, 

2  •  and  evaluation  of  product  quality,  —To  improve 

quality  and  acceptability  of  farm  products  and  to  louver  market¬ 
ing  costs,  studies  are  made  of  vfays  to  reduce  waste  and  spoilage, 
including  better  storage  methods;  and  new  and  improved  grades 
and  standards  are  developed  for  more  accurate  indication  of 
product  quality, 

3 ,  Improvements  in  market  organization  and  facilities, —To  develop 
improvements  in  market  organizations  and  facilities,  studies 
are  made  of  mechanization,  work  simplification,  market  locations 
and  other  changes  in  market  organization  and  their  effects. 
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U •  Collepti_onj__analysis^  and  dissemination  of  market  data, --To 

Facilitate  orderly  marketing  of  farm  products,  data  are  gathered, 
interpreted,  and  disseminated  on  current  and  prospective  produc¬ 
tion,  supplies,  movement  of  goods,  prices,  and  market  demand; 
and  studies  are  made  to  improve  market  news  and  other  market 
information  services o 

Ovor-all  administrationa  —Approximately  3  percent  of  the  appropri¬ 
ation  is  expended  for  over-all  adrainistration,  planning,  and 
coordination  of  this  program,  including  the  work  of  the  national 
advisory  committee  and  other  special  committees  made  up  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  producers,  industry,  science,  and  Government* 

The  follov/ing  table  indicates  the  relationship,  based  on  19^2  funds  (in¬ 
cluding  anticipated  supplemental  for  pay  adjustment  costs),  between  the 
existing  financial  project  structure  and  the  revised  structure  proposed 
in  the  19^3  Budget  estimates: 


AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  ACT  (RMA— TITLE  II ) 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMRKETING  ACT  (RMA— TITLE  II) 


Appropriation  Act^  195>2  . . .  $U,750,000 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental  . .  222,000 

Base  for  1953  . . . .  li, 972, 000 

Budget  Estimate,  1953  . . .  5 j 500^000 

Increase  (for  additional  marketing  research,  service, 

and  educational  work  to  meet  urgent  current  problems)  ...  •♦•5 28, 000 


PROJECT  STATElViENT 


1952 

1953 

Project 

1951 

(esti- 

Increases 

(esti- 

mated) 

mated) 

1.  Marketing  costs, 

margins,  and 

ef f i  oiencv  ............. 

832,181 

$872,900 

+$10, Uoo 

$883,300 

2.  Improvement  and 

evaluation  of  product 
mial  i  tv  ............... 

l,508,6ll 

1,176,600 

+82,800 

1,259, Uoo 

3.  Improvements  in  market 

organization  and 
facilities  . . 

1,720,91U 

1,739,200 

+221,500 

1,960,700 

k>  Collection,  analysis. 

and  dissemination  of 
market  data  . . . 

1,553,27U 

1,013,900 

+213,300 

1,227,200 

5.  Over-all  adminis- 

tration  . . 

160,908 
+156,112 
[-  -] 

169, UOO 

169, Uoo 

Unobligated  balance  ..... 

Total  pay  adjustment 

[238,000] 

[+38,300] 

[276,300] 

costs  . 

Total  available  or 

estimate  . . . . 

5,932,000 

U, 972, 000 

+528,000(1) 

5,500,000 

Reduction  pursuant  to 

Sec.  121ii  . . 

+68,000 

Anticipated  pay  adjust- 

ment  supplemental  ..... 

— 

-222,000 

Total  appropriation  or 

estimate  . 

6,000.000 

li. 750. 000 

INCREASE 


(1)  An  increase  of  (i;528,000  for  additional  marketing  research,  service, 

and  educational  work  to  meet  urgent  current  problems. 

Need  for  Increase.  This  increase  is  required  to  intensify  work  to 
cope  with  emergency  problems  in  agricultural  marketing  that  are 
accentuated  by  mobilization  activities  with  attendant  shortages  of 
labor,  facilities,  and  materials  required  to  assemble,  process. 
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store,  distribute,  and  transport  the  larger  farm  crops  that  are 
being  delivered  to  market. 

In  order  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  agricultural  products  for 
essential  civilian  and  military  uses,,  and  to  prevent  the  cost  of 
such  products  to  the  consumer  from  spiraling,  considerable  effort  is 
being  devoted  at  present  to  expanding  farm  production.  It  is 
equally  important  that  every  effort  possible  be  made  to  prevent  such 
costs  to  consumers  ffom  rising  as  a  result  of  increased  marketing 
costs. 

About  one-half  of  the  consumer's  dollar  spent  for  food  products  goes 
to  pay  for  marketing  services.  lAilike  prices  paid  to  farmers,  such 
marketing  costs  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  fall  when  demand  recedes. 
It  is,  therefore,  important  that  they  be  prevented  from  rising. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  hold  down  these  costs  is  to 
increase  the  productivity  of  labor  employed  in  marketing.  Greater 
labor  productivity  can  be  attained  through  increased  mechanization, 
through  more  efficient  utilization  of  existing  equipment  and 
facilities,  and  through  more  intelligent  management  of  stocks  and 
supplies  of  farm  products.  Traders,  handlers,  and  distributors  are 
anxious  to  obtain  greater  productivity,  but  they  need  the  results 
of  scientific  research  brought  to  them  through  educational  and 
service  programs  to  get  new  and  improved  methods  and  practices 
adopted  quickly. 

Work  under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  has  beeh  redirected  to 
attack  current . problems  arising  from  the  mobilization  program. 

VJhile  funds  for  this  program  have  been  reduced,  the  need  for  the 
work  has  been  accentuated  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  marketing 
margins  for  agricultural  products  have  been  rising  faster,  than 
prices  received  by  farmers.  This  is  in  contrast  with  the  usual 
development  in  a  rising  price  period  because  prices  of  raw  materials, 
including  farm  product  prices,  normally  rise  faster  than  other 
costs.  During  the  past  year,  the  margins  reached  the  highest  dollar 
levels  ever  established. 

Requests  for  Additional  Work  by  Agricultural  Research  Policy  Committee. 

These  developments  were  foreseen  by  the  Agricultural  Research  Policy 

Committee,  which  after  carefully  reviewing  the  marketing  program  and 
the  prospective  situation,  adopted  the  following  conclusions  and 
transmitted  them  to  the  Secretary: 

"COMCLUSIONS  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  POLICY  COMITTEE 
ON  THE  NEED  FOR  IMilfcDIATE  i:,XPANSION  OF  MRKETING  RESEARCH 
AND  SERVICE  ADOPTED  FOLLOWING  DISCUSSION  AT  REGULAR  1*,ETING, 
APRIL  26,  1951 

"The  need  for  marketing  improvements  and  adjustments  is  vital  in 
the  current  mobilization  program  in  which  shortages  of  food  and 
fiber,  manpov/er,  transportation,  equipment,  and  facilities  make 
greater  marketing  efficiency  an  absolute  necessity.  Therefore, 
the  Agricultural  Research  Policy  Committee  feels  impelled  to  call 
attention  to  the  extreme  urgency  for  additional  marketing  research 
and  service  work.  Larger  appropriations  for  this  work  are  needed 
now. 
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"Even  though  the  importance  of  increasing  farm  production  is  widely 
recognized,  it  is  equally  essential  to  the  defense  effort  to 
decrease  the  waste  and  inefficiencies  in  distributive  channels. 

We  are  still  losing  large  quantities  of  farm  products  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer,  which  losses  for  some  products  exceed 
20  per  cent. 

"Statistical  reports  and  market  news  providing  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  on  market  supplies,  movements,  stocks,  disappearance  and 
prices  of  commodities  are  essential  to  both  buyers  and  sellers  and 
to  regulatory  agencies  concerned  with  emergency  controls  if  they 
are  to  operate  intelligently  and  efficiently. 

"Manpower  shortages  make  it  imperative  that  the  marketing  job  be 
done  with  less  labor.  Rapid  turnover  of  personnel  requires  that 
the  work  be  done  with  less  experienced  help.  Consequently,  work 
simplification  research  and  training  programs  must  be  expanded. 
Critical  material  shortages  require  the  development  of  substitute 
packages  and  methods  to  protect  the  quality  of  farm  products  until 
they  reach  consumers. 

"Rising  distributive  margins  which  are  greater  now  .than  ever  before 
must  be  checked.  This  can  be  done  most  effectively  with,  lower  cost 
operations  developed  through  research  or  adopted  with  the 
assistance  of  education  and  service  programs. 

"The  factual  basis  for  improving  farm  product  distribution  requires 
continuity  of  effort  by  a  competent  staff.  While  farm  surpluses 
are  not  a  problem  today,  they  are  inevitable  at  the  end  of  the 
present  emergency.  Research  can  make  little  contribution  unless 
it  begins  now.  The  Nation  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  surpluses 
are  upon  us  again  as  we  did  in  19h6  and  19U7. 

"With  the  help  of  the  commodity  and  functional  advisory  committees 
w^hich  have  reviewed  the  marketing  research  program,  the  only  way 
we  see  to  do  the  most  effective  marketing  job  is  through  increased 
appropriations  for  marketing  research  and  service. 

"The  Agricultural  Research  Policy  Committee  established  by  the 
Research  and  Marketing  Act  ’to  make  recommendations  relative  to 
research  and  service  work  authorized  by  the  Act’  transmits  this 
recommendation  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  the  request 
that  the  urgency  of  immediate  action  on  this  situation  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  all  Government  officials  responsible  for 
budgets  and  appropriations." 

Subsequent  events  have  borne  out  the  Committee’s  judgment  and 
emphasized  the  need  for  increased  support  for  marketing  research  and 
service.  Research  and  service  activities  designed  to  attain  greater 
marketing  efficiency  constitute  a  positive  program  accompanying  the 
campaign  for  greater  farm  production  to  combat  rising  living  costs. 
The  work  done  thus  far  has  shown  how  food  losses  can  be  reduced  with 
less  insect  damage,  bacterial  contamination  and  rough  handling,  so 
that  more  products  of  higher  quality  can  reach  the  ultimate  . 
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con'sunters;  how  better  use  of  equipment  and  training  of  labor  can 
get  greater  output  from  available  resources;  and  how  less  critical 
materials  can  be  employed  and  greater  use  can  be  made  of  existing 

'"transportation,  storage,  and  handling  facilities. 

Adjustments  to  Meet  the  Current  Emergency.  Pursuant  to  directives 
of  the  Congress  and  the  President,  the  Department  undertakes  to 
tackle  emergency  problems  as  they  arise  in  the  mobilization  period. 
This  is  done  by  redirecting  work  being  conducted  under  going 
projects,  by  curtailing  projects  dealing  with  less  urgent  matters, 
such  as  those  intended  to  expand  market  outlets  for  farm  products, 
and  by  giving  greater  emphasis  to  work  intended  to  conserve 
products  in  the  marketing  system  and  resources  used  to  perform 
marketing  services.  These  adjustments  do  not,  however,  provide 
sufficient  funds  for  properly  carrying  out  all  work  necessary  to 
meet  urgent  current  problems. 

The  major  items  of  additional  work  that  would  be  provided  vrith  the 
preposed  increase  under  each  financial  project  are  indicated  in 
the  following  discussion. 

Project  1.  Marketing  Costs,  Margins,  and  efficiency  (Increase  of 
l|^10,ii00) .  Costs  of  some  marketing  services,  such  as  transportation 
and  storage,  have  risen  because  rates  have  gone  up  without  any 
comparable  advance  in  quality  or  quantity  of  services  performed. 

This  has  increased  the  demand  for  factual  information  to  be  present¬ 
ed  at  rate  hearings  where  the  service  charges  and  rates  are 
established.  An  expansion  of  this  work  is  proposed. 

.  New  ivork  should  be  initiated  on  the  storage  of  grain.  This  is 
considered  important  in  the  light  of  possible  emergencies  in  the 
current  defense  period.  Information  on  relocating  food  stocks  to 
minimize  the  risks  and  on  the  relative  costs  of  holding  stockpiles 
at  different  locations  is  particularly  needed. 
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Pro.ject  2,^  Improvement  and  Evaluation  of  Product  Quality  (Increase  of 
^2,8od),  ^e  of  the  most  tangible  approaches  to  increasing  marketing 
efficiency  is  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  better  maintain  the  quality  of 
farm  products  as  they  pass  tlirough  the  marketing  channelSo  At  least  three 
distinct  advantages  result  from  successfiil  vrovk  of  this  t3^et  (l)  It 
helps  to  eliminate  waste  from  spoilage^  which  constitutes  one  of  the  major 
dost  items  in  wholesale  and  retail  distribution  of  fresh  farm  produce;  (2) 
it  contributes  to  greater  satisfaction  of  consumers  who  feel  that  they 
have  a  right  to  eijqject  top  quality  merchandise  at  the  prices  they  are  pay¬ 
ing;  and  (3)  it  results  in  better  nutrition  and  improved  diets  of  con- 
sumers  ?/ho  ultimately  receive  the  products* 

A  current  problem  requiring  additional  work  in  this  field  is  how  to  pro¬ 
vide  materials  v/hich  v/ill  give  reasonable  quality  protection  or  find 
substitutes  for  such  materials*  Critical  material  shortages  are  affecting 
sprays,  fumigants,  wrappings  and  container  supplies  so  alternatives  have 
to  be  developed*  Research  is  necessary  to  find  out  iThat  alternatives  are 
practical.  Similarly,  mobilization  demands  call  for  products  vdth  differ¬ 
ent  specifications  than  are  ordinarily  required  and  research  is  proposed 
to  help  ferret  out  and  expand  supplies  of  products  having  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  that  are  sought,  Stoclcpiling  programs  for  non-perishable  farm 
products  are  intensifying  seme  of  the  storage  protection  problems  to  the 
point  where  precautions  ordinarily  taken  are  not  satisfactory,  so 
further  work  is  proposed  to  show  what  can  be  done  to  meet  the  most  adverse 
conditions  anticipated, 

A  vast  amount  of  educational  and  technical  assistance  has  to  be  provided 
to  carry  the  information  already  developed  to  market  operators  and  their 
employees  ^vho  are  entrusted  with  the  products  between  the  farm  and  the 
retail  store.  In  viev;  of  present  scarcities  and  high  prices  for  many 
farm  products  it  is  particularly  urgent  that  methods  for ^achieving 
maximum  protection  of  products  be  adopted  quickly  not  only  to  avoid 
monetary  losses  but  to  better  supply  essential  food  requirements. 

Project  3,  Improvements  in  Market  prg_^^zatipns_  and  Facilities  (Increase 
of  Q221,^00),  An  explanation  for  some  large  cost  increases  for  marketing 
services  is  found  in  the  fact  that  old  established  market  sites,  structijres 
and  facilities  cannot  efficiently  handle  the  types,  volumes  and  variety 
of  products  that  now  have  to  be  distributed,  let  the  antiquated  methods 
and  facilities  continue  to  be  employed,  With  the  continuing  shift  to 
motor  transport  for  the  great  bulk  of  farm  produce,  with  the  building  of 
new  high  speed  arterial  highways  and  with  the  further  grov/th  of  urban 
centers,  market  facilities  have  to  be  relocated,  expanded  and  adapted  for 
different  kinds  of  equipment.  Unless  the  research  and  services  to  help 
plan  and  execute  the  changes  are  forthcoming  the  improvements  will  lag. 
Experience  has  shown  that  marketing  firms  acting  individually  are  incapa¬ 
ble  of  tackling  the  problems.  Expansion  of  this  work  would  provide  a 
public  service  that  would  benefit  producers,  dealers,  and  consiimers 
alike,  and  it  should  be  stepped  up  rapidly  to  talce  advantage  of  the 
technological  advances  now  available. 
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The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  frozen  food  industry  has  introduced  a 
whole  range  of  problems  pressing  for  attention.  Mar^r  questions  have  to 
be  answered  regarding  what  facilities  are  needed,  where  they, should  be 
located,  and  hovf  the  distribution  system  should  bo  altered  to  handle  the 
products*  In  response  to  urgent  requests  from  the  industry  for  guidance 
before  heavy  investments  are  made  in  unsuitable  or  inefficient  plants, 
vj-arehouses,  trucks,  and  display  equipment,  ejqianded  research  is  proposed 
to  help  find  the  answers. 

Increased  mechanization  and  work  simplification  methods  should  be  de¬ 
veloped  to  cope  with  labor  shortages  and  rising  wages  at  virtually  every 
stage  of  marketing.  The  needs  are  especially  important  at  Tiiiolesale  and 
retail  levels  where  marketing  margins  are  the  widest  and  vjhere  current 
costs  are  going  up  very  rapidly,  E3q)anded  ^vork  to  alleviate  these 
problems  vrould  include  research,  training  and  educational  projects  in¬ 
tended  to  help  the  small  operators,  who  still  distribute  the  bulk  of  the 
farm  products  and  who  have  the  least  opportunity  to  be  familiar  with  the 
improvements  available  to  them. 

Research  has  shown  that  much  greater  efficiency  can  be  achieved  if 
handlers  and  their  employees  know  how  to  make  maximum  use  of  equipment 
they  now  own.  In  vie^ir  of  the  limitations  now  affecting  construction  and 
manufacturing,  the  technical  assistance  currently  being  provided  to  help 
operators  achieve  lower  cost  operation  without  additional  investments  in 
new  structures  or  eqiiipment  should  be  expanded. 

In  a  niomber  of  instances  the  achievements  of  scientists  in  developing 
new  and  improved  varieties  of  crops  have  been  dissipated  because  the 
seeds  were  lost  in  the  marketing  system  before  they  could  be  protected 
and  be  reproduced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  demand  for  them, 
E:q)erimental  work  on  the  marketing  of  forage  grass  seeds,  where  the 
problem  is  especially  acute,  has  demonstrated  how  changes  in  the^  market¬ 
ing  organization  to  facilitate  cooperative  efforts  of  breeders,  producers 
and  the  seed  trade  can  correct  this  situation.  Because  the  demand  for 
more  animal  feeds  is  now  so  great  and  promises  to  become  more  critical  in 
the  immediate  future,  it  is  planned  to  enlarge  this  v/ork. 

Expansion  of  production  of  farm  products  requires  that  marketing  facili¬ 
ties  be  available  to  handle  the  products.  Meat  animal  production  in  areas 
where  such  production  is  a  sideline  or  a  l^roduct  of  other  specialized 
types  of  farming  illustrates  this  situation.  To  encourage  greater  produc¬ 
tion  in  these  areas  new  studies  should  be  initiated  to  help  perfect  the 
marketing  arrangements.  An  expected  result  of  such  research  would  be  to 
obtain  more  efficient  utilization  of  the  specialized  types  of  products 
that  tend  to  be  sold  under  such  circumstances, 

Pro.'|ect  U,  Collection.  Analysis  and  Dissemination  of  Market  Data  (increase 
of  ^213,300),  Under  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  of  production,  demand, 
and  prices  for  particular  products  that  characterize  the  present  situation. 
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market  information  and  data  become  more  important  than  usual  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  non-productive  speculation  and  costly  uncertainty  among 
traders,  VJhen  crop  production  increases  quickly,  for  example,  dealers, 
processors,  storagemea,  and  government  agencies  have  to  handle  their 
stocks  in  such  a  vj-ay  as  to  keep  industrial  disruptions  at  a  minimum  and 
to  cushion  the  price  changes.  Receivers,  shippers,  processors  and 
handlers  have  to  arrange  to  pack,  transport,  store,  package  and  distri¬ 
bute  the  products  when  they  are  sent  to  market.  Plans  for  handling  and 
disposing  of  the  anticipated  supplies  have  to  extend  beyond  the  domestic 
markets  and  into  foreign  markets  that  are  dependent  upon  American  agri¬ 
culture  for  their  needs.  The  work  of  gathering  the  data  basic  to  the 
formulation  of  plans  to  meet  rapidly  changing  market  conditions  should 
be  expanded. 

Efforts  to  conserve  products  that  are  particularly  short  are  aided  by 
additional  market  news  and  statistics.  These  help  farmers  to  decide 
where  and  when  to  sell  and  help  buyers  to  know  where,  how  much  and  what 
qualities  of  the  products  will  be  available.  Consumers  also  need  to  be 
kept  informed  about  prospects  of  supplies,  and  ways  of  adjusting  to 
changes  in  kinds  and  quantities  of  products  available  to  them  so  they  can 
purchase  and  use  the  products  economically.  Expansion  of  this  work  is 
required  especially  for  thore  products  that  are  expected  to  be  subject  to 
the  most  radical  changes  in  demand  or  supply. 

There  is  a  continued  demand  on  the  part  of  industry  for  market  and  con¬ 
sumer  acceptance  studies.  Such  studies  insure  that  processors  and 
distributors  will  convert  agricultural  raw  materials  into  the  forms  of 
products  most  desired  by  customers  in  different  areas.  Special  efforts 
are  being  made  ty  industry  to  make  the  best  use  of  short  supplies  by 
eliminating  or  reducing  the  output  of  products  that  can  be  dispensed 
^Tith,  and  to  adjust  the  price  relationships  between  farm  products  for 
different  purposes  so  that  they  will  more  accurately  reflect  current 
relative  demands  for  and  the  actual  uses  made  of  the  farm  products. 
Additional  research  to  aid  industry  in  finding  the  answers  to  these 
problems  should  be  initiated. 
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STATUS  OF  PR.OGRAI'/I 


ThG_A|yricultiir^_  formerly  referred  to  as  Title  II  of 

the  Research  and  Marketing  i^ct,  provides  for  research  and  marketing 
services  in  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Ej^periment  Stations,  the  Cooperative  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  the  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Bureaus  of  Markets, 
and  other  public  and  private  agencies  cooperate  in  solving,  agri¬ 
cultural  marketing  problems. 

The  Act  provides  for  continuous  research  to  improve  the  marketing, 
handling,  storage,  processing,  transportation,  and  distribution  of 
agricultural  products,  and  facilitates  cooperation  among  Federal  and 
State  agencies,  producers,  industry  organizations  and  others  in  the 
development  and  effectuation  of  research  and  marketing  prograins  to 
improve  the  distribution  processes.  It  contains  authorization  to  work 
on  virtually  all  phases  of  marketing,  using  contractual,  matching  fund 
and  cooperative  arrangements  with  public  and  private'  agencies.  Among 
the  numerous  projects  conducted  under  the  program,  advantage  is  taken 
of  each  of  these  authorized  arrangements  to  conduct  relevant  research, 
service  and  educational  activities. 

The  program  is  also  designed  to  benefit  all  of  the  major  agricultural 
commodity  groups  and  as  many  of  the  minor  commodities  as  possible,  and 
to  provide  significant  work  at  each  stage  of  marketing,  such  as  in 
assembly  points,  terminal  or  central  markets,  ^vholesale  and  retail 
markets.  The  essential  objective  of  all  the  work  is  to  increase  the 
efficiency  rdth  which  agricultural  products  are  taken  in  the  raw  state 
frpm  the  farm  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  consumers  in  the  fo'rms,  at  the 
times,  and  in  the  places  desired  by  consumers,  . 

Agricultural,  Research  Policy,  «  Adjustment  of  the  marketing 

.  research,  service  and  education  programs  to  the  needs  of  defense 
received  the  major  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Policy 
Committee  at  its  quarterly 'meetings.  The  Committee  emphasized  the 
need  for  continuing  basic  research  and  for  concentrating  on  problems 
that  vrould  lead  to  increased  production,  to  more  effective  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  materials,  facilities  and  manpovror  in  processing  and  market¬ 
ing  and  to  the  elimination' 'of  waste.  Special  attention  was  given  to 
the  problem  of  more  rapid  and  effectiva  dissemination  of  the  results 
of  research  to  those  who  could  apply  them. 

Commodity  and  Functional  Advisory  Committees,  During  19^1  all  of  the 
commodity  and  functional  adv'isorj''  committees  held  at  least  one 
meeting.  They  reviewed  the  programs  underTfay  in  their  respective 
areas  and  appraised  them  in  vievir  of  defense  needs  and  needs  of  the 
mobilization  program.  Many  committees  revised  considerabley 
their,  pre-vious  recommendations  in  light  of  the  current  national 
emergency,  and  commended  the  Department  for  adjustments  already 
made  or  in  progress. 
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In  19^1  the  activities  of  the  committees  were  broadened  to  include, 
in  addition  to  programs  authorized  by  the  Research  and  Marketing 
Act,  all  other  research  of  the  Department  in  the  areas  of  vrork 
for  -which  committees  have  been  established. 

Excellent  attendance  of  members  at  meetings  and  active  interest 
both  during  and  betv/een  meetings  have  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
ad-visory  committes. 

Research  and  Service  Contracts,  Authority  to  contract  with  agencies 
outside  of  the  department  for  research  and  marketing  services  provides 
a  means  whereby  the  resources  of  private  and  other  public  research  and 
marketing  ser-vlce  organizations  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  agri¬ 
cultural  problems  which  require  additional  knowledge  for  their  solution. 
As  provided  in  the  Act,  research  and  service  contracts  are  used  where 
the  ivork  can  be  carried  out  more  effectively,  more  rapidly,  or  at  less 
cost  than  if  performed  by  the  Department,  All  contract  work  is 
supplemental  to  and  coordinated  -^dth- research  and  service  work  conducted 
by  the  Department,  In  the  fiscal  year  19!?1,  36  such  contracts  and  l6 
amendments  were  executed  under  Title  II  totaling  5766,983, 

Further  data  on  these  contracts,  including  the  project  under  vdiich  the 
contract  Viras  let,  contractor,  contract  objective  and  amount  are  shovm 
at  the  end  of  the  statement  -which  follows  on  Selected  Examples  of 
Recent  Progress, 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress 

Additional,  Progress  Made  in  Foundation  Legume  Seed  Program,  The 
number  of  varieties  included  in  the  program  has  been  increased 
from  three  to  tvrelve.  Prior  to  the  initiation  of  the  Foundation 
Seed  Project,  only  about  one-thirtieth  of  the  seed  needed  of 
Ranger  and  Buffalo  alfalfa  was  being  produced  ten  years  after 
these  varieties  vrere  released.  This,  however,  was  better  than 
for  most  other  varieties  the  plant  breeders  had  developed.  More 
certified  seed  of  Ranger  alfalfa  was  on  the  market  for  1931 
planting  than  has  ever  been  available  for  any  other  improved 
alfalfa  variety.  Three  hundred  percent  more  certified  Buffalo 
alfalfa  seed  was  available  for  1931  planting  than  was  available 
in  1930,  Beginning  with  the  1931  crop,  certified  seed  of 
Kenland  red  clover  was  available  in  large  volume  for  the  first 
time  through  the  regular  seed  distribution  system.  The  supplies 
of  stock  seed  have  been  btiilt  up  to  sustain  a  certified  Kenland 
seed  production  of  at  least  10,000,000  pounds,  v;hich  is  100 
times  the  quantity  available  in  1950,  The  Foundation  Seed 
development  is  particularly  timely  in  view  of  the  present 
emphasis  on  increased  forage  and  pasture  production, 

2,  Mejtopds,  f or  Handling  and  Shipping^  Potatoes  Improved,  In  a 
transportation  test  in  sever  -winter  Y/eather  it  was  found  that 
two  heaters  per  car  were  not  s-ufficient  to  prevent  freezing  when 
potatoes  were  about  39°  F,  at  loading.  There  was  less  danger 
when  the  potatoes  were  F,  when  loaded.  The  test  suggests 
'  that  three  heaters  per  car  shou3.d  be  used  when  the  outside 
temperatures  are  loxver  than  minus  10°  F, 
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V/Tien  loading  potatoes  in  extremely  cold  weather,  a  canvas 

tunnel,  vdth  an  adjustable  frame  to  make  a  tight  connection 
between  the  warehouse  and  car  door,  was  developed  and  tested  to 
provide  adequate  protection  against  freezing  injury.  Its  use 
will  make  possible  more  orderly  shipments  regardless  of  the 
weather  and  17111  aid  in  the  more  efficient  utilization  of 
refrigerator  cars, 

A  physiological  disease  of  potatoes  that  causes  black  spots  to 
develop  in  the  flesh,  usually  in  bruised  areas,  is  most  severe 
in  potatoes  shipped  from  storage  during  the  winter  months. 

Tests  have  indicated  that  this  disease  can  be  minimized  by 
exposing  the  tubers  to  6o  or  70®  F,  temperature  for  two  days 
before  they  are  removed  from  the  storage  bins  and  graded, , 

Tvro  improvements  have  been  made  in  equipment  for  handling  pota¬ 
toes  out  of  storage  that  reduce  bruising  losses,  A  flexible 
rubber  hammock  transfer  hopper  has  been  developed  for  use  when  ‘ 
transferring  potatoes  from  one  elevating  apron  to  another,  A 
hjrdraulic  bag  filling  stand  has  been  developed  for  supporting 
lOO-pound  bags  and  gradually  lowering  the  bags  as  they  are 
filled  ivith  graded  potatoes  delivered  from  the  end  of  the 
inspection  table,  '  ' 

£l_^t£  is  the  result  of  a  marketing  service  program  conducted 
by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  This  work  is  greatly 
decreasing’ the  former  annual  loss  in  Ilississippi  of  approximately 
2,000,000  pounds  of  milk  due  to  poor  quality.  At  one  plant  . 
15^697  pounds  of  milk  was  rejected  in  the  year  before  the  program 
started.  This  was  reduced  to  3^764  pounds  by  periodic  checks  of 
milk  at  the  same  plant, 

4,  A  program  with  cheese  plants  in  7''i^iscpnsin_h^  in  three  years 
Ippyp^e^  from  23  to  percent  the'  percentage  of  cheese 
^oduced.  which  meets  thg_stanjdards  for  the  top  grade, 

Flevator  storage  capacity  for  corn  and  other  grain  has  been  • 
increased  by  almost  a  million  bushels  and  drying  facility 
g..gPgg,ItyL by  2,0^0  bushels  per  hour  in  North  Cf^olina,  This 
resulted  from  a  survey  and  work  ?dth  the  groups  concerned  vdth 
the  improvement  of  the  quality  and  supply  of  grain  grown  and 
consumed  ivithin  the  State, 

Ihermostabilization  of  eggs  (heat  treating  to  preserve  quality) 
J^as  been  found__eXf ective ,  Eggs  thermostabilized  at  134®  'F#'  for 
l6*minutes  and  stored  for  7,5  months  in  a  commercial  Tirarehouse 
showed  an  85  percent  retention  of  11,3,  Grade  A  quality  as 
compared  iTith  37,8  percent  for  eggs  which  were  oil  treated  and  ' 
stored  under  the  same  conditions. 
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services  a.  cold  storage^  and  selling  at  shipping-* 
£pirrt_  accpunte^  for  30  percent  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  spent 
f 01^  fresh^  Eastern  applets  of  all  varieties  sold  in  Pittsburgh » 
PacldLng-shed  services,  including  charge  for  the  container, 
accounted  for  22  percent j  and  shipping-point  e2q)enses,  includ¬ 
ing  cold-storage,  for  8  percent*  The  total  charges  for  these 
services  ranged  from  0o,93  to  vl*59  per  bushel  when  apples  are 
packed  in  northwestern-type  boxes,  and  from  $0*8ij.  to  iipl*33  when 
packed  in  bushel  baskets •  P^at^  collected  from  canners  indicate 
ttiat  cppts^  pf^  the_  raw  grpd^ct^  3iP.  peppent 

f*o*'be  cannery,  of  5  principal  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Costs  of  cans  and  other  supplies  varied  from 
2k  percent  for  tomatoes  to  3h  percent  for  cling  peaches.  The 
labor  required  for  canning,  depending  on  the  extent  of  use  of 
machinery,  varied  from  7  percent  for  peas  to  l6  percent  for 
pears. 


8 •  Color  photographs  illustrating  the  minimum  requirements  of 
Pdes^  of  beef  have  proved  of  inestimable,  value  in 
^acilii ating  j-nterpretp.tio_n  of  the  s t andards  for  the  established 
grades.  The  industry  has  expressed  approval  of  the  use  of  these 
photographs  for  reflecting  minute  differences  in  grades,  and  has 
made  numerous  requests  for  the  illustrated  grading  manual. 
Preliminary  color  pictures  indicate  the  similar  usefulness  of 
photographs  as  aids  to  illustrating  carcass  grade  differences  in 
veal,  lamb  and  mutton. 


9,  jSR  pygF.pg6_PP8j.engp  of  SO^JPOQ.  Tor  t he  98  consumer 

educaTion  pro^ams  broadcast  on  television  by  the  local  extension 
office  j.p  Mimeapplis,  Requests  were  received  from  6,000  persons 
for  recipes  and  additional  information  on  "good  buys"  as  a  result 
of  these  programs, 

aid^  vfas  given  to  290  dairy  plants  through 
the  extension  dairy  marketing  project.  Increased  operational 
efficiency  was  achieved  by  supplying  information  on  plant  layout, 
improving  quality  and  packaging  and  eliminating  waste.  It  ?ras 
estimated  that  the  consolidation  of  tTfo  dair;^r  plant  operations 
resulted  in  an  annual  saving  in  operating  costs  of  approximately 

^9o, 000, 


11,  Measuring  Bread-baking  equality  of  V/heat,  The  sedimentation  test 
ra“  process  resulting  in  the  swelling  and  settling  of  gluten 
particles  in  solution)  ^  found  to  be  a  yaluable  index  of  the 

po t enti al_  br e ad^^^cing  qualit?/  of  hard  wheats  produced  in  the  mid¬ 
west,  Tests  also  indicate  that  the  method  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  wheats  produced  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 

12 ,  The,  U_,  Sj,  standards  on  rough  rice,  brpwn_rice  and  milled  rice 
JiZgF.Q-  g Pfflple t ely^  r evi s e d  to  make  them  more  useful  to  rice  growers, 
millers  and  other  branches  of  the  industi^^.  The  standards  were 
revised  to  reflect  the  quantity  and  quality  of  milled  rice  that 
can  be  obtained  from  a  given  lot  of  rough  and  brown  rice,  .  These 
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revisions  were  possible  because  of  the  perfection  of  special 
rice  grading  equipment  diiring  the  past  year  which  includes  a 
Sheller  and  Hiller  and  the  adaptation  of  a  Dockage  Tester  for 
clean-ing  rough  rice. 

13 »  Contamination  in  Processed  Vegetables  and  Fruits# 

^elirainary  ?rark  has  shovai  that  eggs  of  the  asparagus  beetle  can 
be  removed  by  immersing  the  freshly  harvested  asparagus  tips  in 
certain  dips  or  washes  prior  to  processing,  without  apparent 
damage  to  the  asparagus.  Tests  indicate  that  vinegar  gnat 
contamination  of  processed  fruits  can  be  reduced  materially  by 
burying  culled  tomatoes  and  peaches*  These  culls  serve  as  a 
source  of  the  insects.  The  infestation  can  also  be  controlled 
by  spreading  such  culls  in  a  thin  layer  on  the  soil  surface  to 
dry  them* 

Treatment  Kills  Citrus  Blackfly  on  Limes,  Dipping  packed 
liiues  with  em^sions  of  wool -processing  oils  has  given  complete 
mortality  of  a  blackfly  population  consisting  of  over  a  hundred 
thousand  individuals  id.thout  causing  injury  to  the ^ fruit  surface 
or  a  change  in  flavor,  and  idthout  leaving  boxes  or  packing  oily, 

1  ^ P?.  Sagging  G hutj_^ R e_^c e£  Cp.st^_  of  Prepackaging  Apples • 
Dui'ing  the  course  of  research  conducted  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
prepackaging  apples,  a  bagging  chute  was  developed  that  has  been 
covered  by  a  public  patent  and  is  now  being  manufactured  in 
commercial  quantities.  This  bagging  unit  can  also  be  used  for 
prepackaging  other  commodities  in  various  types  and  sizes  of 
bags  and  either  as  a  single  portable  bagging  unit  or  in  a 
battery  on  a  separate  bagging  line  for  maximum  efficiency. 
Detailed  plans  and  specifications  are  available  for  distribution* 

l6 e  Equipment  has  been  developed  for  the  effective  drying  and 

pjpaning.  of  cottonseed  in  cpnnectipp  m_th  the  ginning  process* 
Data  developed  establish  safe  limits  of  ^ying  temperatures, 
period  of  exposure  during  the  drying  process,  air  volumes  and 
period  of  cooling  required  for  effective  removal  of  excess  . 
moisture  from  damp  seed  cotton  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
viability  and  milling  value  of  the  seed,'  The  net  increase  in 
the  aggregate  annual  value  of  the  cottonseed  crop  that  could 
be  attained  by  the  drjj-ing"  of  that  portion  of  l^e  crop  ha'ving  a 
moisture  content  too  high  for  safe  storage  is  estimated  at 
approximately  000,000, 

17*  New  Markets  to  Pay  for  Themselves  in  3  to  6  Years.  The  replace¬ 
ment  of  antiquated  produce  market' facilities  in  Cfolumbia,  S,  C*, 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  St,  Louis,  Mo,,  with  nevf  facilities  ‘of 
modern  design  should  not  only  improve  marketing  conditions  in 
the  areas  served,  but  should  also  stimulate  comparable  action 
in  other  localities.  Studies  in  these  three  cities  completed 
during  the  year  indicate  that  the  savings  in  marketing  costs 
which  may  be  expected  through  operations  in  the  kinds  of 
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facilities  novr  under  construction  mil  amortize,  costs  of 
c ons tjcuc tin^  the s^e^  facilities^  in  from  three.  „to..  _sijj_ jears> 

l8e  H_andlii^ 

Studies  on  physical  handling  of  packages  of  farm  ahd  food 
products  at  various  stages  of  the  marketing  system  are  pointing 
the  Tiray,  through  the  adoption  of  improved  methods  of  using  the 
present  equipment^  to  possible  savings  in  labor  of  up  to  80 
percent  of  that  normally  used*  However,  savings  of  approxi¬ 
mately  35  to  ho  percent  are  more  nearly  the  average  of  what 
might  be  expected  for  the  normal  operation* 

t 

19*  New  Method  of  Loading  Cant^aloupes  Reduces  Losses*  %  loading 
cantaloupe  crates  on  the  end  instead  of  on  their  side  it  has 
been  found  that  the  amount  of  crate  breakage  was  reduced  one- 
third,  bruising  was  reduced  50  percent  and  2h  more  crates  could 
be  loaded  in  each  refrigerator  car  with  a  consequent  reduction 
in  per  crate  refrigeration  charge  that  could  amount  tq  0275jOOO 
per  year*  If  all  melons  were  loaded  on  end  the  saving  in 
container  damage  could  amount  to  $600,000  per  year, 

20*  les^^  conducted  on  the  transportation  pj!^  frozen,  citrus  concen¬ 
trate  have  resulted  in  recommendations  to  manufacturers  of 
refrigeration  units  for  design,  mpdifiga  to  facilitate 
proper  distribution  refrigerated  air*  .  It  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  minor  changes  in  trailer  bodies  and  load  arrange¬ 
ments  made  at  a  nominal  cost  will  improve  air  circulation* 

21 *  Potential  improvement  of  6o  to  85  percent  in  manpovrer  produc¬ 
tivity  in  receiving,  price  marking  and  stocking  of  grocery 
items  in,_self-_s^ervice_  fppd^  stores  has  been  demonstrated*  The 
improvement  over  t3q)ical  operations  can  be  achieved  by  maximum 
use  of  roller  conveyors,  improved  layout  of  "baclcroom"  and  use 
of  a  2  or  3  man  unloading  crew, 

22  •  Storage,.  Temperatures,  Determined  for  Grapefruit*  Storage 

tests  on  Hio  CS^ande  Vaiiey  grown’^Marsh  Seedless  grapefruit 
showed  that  52 F*  was  a  better  temperature  for  long  storage 
than  31°  or  38°  F,  These  lower  temperatures  caused  excessive 
pitting  and  browning  of  the  sld.n.  In  two  seasons*  work,  total 
decay  after  ih  and  l5  weeks  storage  at  52°  F*  did  not  exceed 
1^*5  percent  in  fruit  stored  before  packing  and  about  6  percent 
in  fruit  stored  after  it  xvas  packed,' 

23 ,  Plpy.^or^  charges  generally;,  les_s_  than  farm 

storage  cpst^  in  the  southwest  cash  wheat,  region* "  Farmers 
can  afford  to  use  elevator  storage  when  it  is  conveniently 
available  because  of  the  cost  of  moving  grain  in  and  out  of  the 
farm  granaries.  Cooperative  and  other  elevators  in  this  area, 
therefore,  can  safely  construct  storage  capacity  for  anticipated 
long-time  requirements* 
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2k  •  Co s;fc  of.  Pro  due  ing  Butter  Jby_  Small^  aru^  Iowa  Creameries, 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  a'  pound  of  bullk  butter  varied  from 
approximately  8  cents  in  a  plant  producing  slightly  less  than 
200,000  pounds  annually,  to  2,5  cents  in  :)lants  producing  close 
to  three  million  pounds  annually.  The  Iowa.  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  found  that  in  plants  using  2  or  3  churns,  the 
manufacturing  cost  decreased  at  a  rather  constant  rate  from 
approximately  Iu5  cents  in  plants  producing  about  500,000 
pounds  annually,  to  2,5  cents  for  the  larger  plants.  However, 
a  Trell<-organized  one-churn  plant  producing  about  750,000  pounds 
amiually  was  producing  butter  at  a  cost  of  only  0,7  cents  per 
pound  higher  than  the  most  efficient  large  plant.  This  study 
brings  out  some  of  the  opportunities  for  market  economy  through 
properly  relating  equipment  and  labor  to  volume  of  production, 

A  large  potential  foreign  demand  for  United  States  tobacco  is 
indicated  by  first  hand  studies  in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

However,  effective  demand  is  being  limited  by  a  number  of 
factors.  These  include  continued  restrictions  placed  on  trade 
by  many  foreign  governments,  shortage  of  dollar  exchange, 
intensified  efforts  in  many  countries  to  obtain  increased 
suji^lles  from  Soft  currency  areas,  and  the  promotion 
of  domestic  production  in  several  important  importing 
countries.  In  addition  to  the  assembling  and  frequent  report¬ 
ing  of  information  relating  to  the  various  problems  influencing 
the  ejq)orts  of  U,  S,  tobacco  on  a  country  to  country  basis, 
special  developments  unfavorable  to  the  exports  of  U,  S, 
tobacco  have  been  investigated  in  Europe  and  courses  of  action 
to  counteract  stich  developments  have  been  recommended.  Many 
United  States  trade  groups  and  individuals  as  well  as  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  have  been  assisted  in  their  programs  to  promote 
the  e2q)orts  of  United  States  tobacco. 

Production  and  Stocks  Reports  for  Vegetable^j  These 

reports  assist  in  maintaining  a  balance  between  supplies  and 
demand  for  vegetable  seeds  So  that  current  and  future  supplies 
may  be  adequate  for  domestic  and  export  demand.  Information 
has  been  provided  regarding  current  and  prospective  acreage, 
production,  stocks,  and  consumption  of  1^6  kinds  of  vegetable 
seeds  and  more  than  200  varieties  and  tj'pes, 

^7*  pI^Zotal£__Stpra^^  These  special  reports  of 

holdings  provided  Government  officials  charged  with  administer¬ 
ing  the  price  support  program  with  a  basis  for  estimating  the 
quantity  of  potatoes  bought  in  the  respective  areas.  With  the 
continued  upward  trend  in  yields  and  declining  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  potatoes,  increasing  difficulties  are  encountered 
in  marketing  this  crop.  The  reports  shomng  grower  and  dealer 
holdings  on  February  1  and  March  1  provide  growers  and  others 
interested  in  marketing  this  crop  with  an  appraisal  of  the 
stocks  situation  on  these  dates. 
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28. 


^uis_e"Fr ee.  pr apefyuit  Sell  Better .  The  Texas  Agricultural 

that  by  careful  handling  of  grape¬ 
fruit  during  harvesting  operations  the  percentage  of  bruised 
fruits  entering  the  packing  shed  was  cut  down  from  an  average 
of  ^1  percent  to  2h  percent.  Fruit  in  paperboard  containers 
as  contrasted  to  fruit  in  wirebound  boxes  showed  percent 
and  78  percent  bruising  respectively  upon  market  arrival.  A 
store  test  to  determine  consumer  reaction  to  external  fruit 
quality  in  grapefruit  indicated  that  high  quality  outsold  the 
average  quality  fruit  in  a  ratio  of  3  to  2. 
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UNITi'.D  STATii^S  uEPiiRTMJii'iT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
research  .af.:D  IjlRIJiTING  ACT  OF  19U6 

Research  and  Service  Contracts, 
Fiscal  Tear  iy31 .  (Title  "llT 


Project  Title  and  Objective  of  Contract  Contractor 

Price,  demand,  supply  and  consumption 
analysis  for  farm  proaucts.  (BAE) 

Objective  of  Contract;  Develop  mathe¬ 
matical  model  which  combines  statistical 
demand  analyses  with  data  shov^ing  physical 
movement  of  goods  and  services  between  farm 
and  nonfarm  industries. 


Princeton 

University, 

Princeton, 

N.  J. 


Prepackaging  of  perishable  horticultural 
products.  (PM)  (FCA)  , 

Vnashington 
State  Fruit 
Gomrflission, 
Yakima,  'wash. 

Objective  of  Contract:  Obtain  preliminary  .  Hermes  ■ 
data  on  cost  of  prepackag.ing  fresh  topped  Associates, 

carrots  at  shipping  points.  'Santa  Clara, 

Calif. 

■ .  .V 

Objective  of  Contract:  Record  data,  on  "  Pennsylvania 
costs  of  packaging  potatoes  in  the  1950-  Cooperative 

51  season.  Potato  Growers, 

Inc.,  Allentown, 
Pa. 


Objective  of  Contract:  Develop  more 
efficient  methods  of  prepackaging  fresh 
cherries  at  shipping  points. 


Maine  Potato 

Growers 

exchange, 

Presque  Isle, 
Maine 

Michigan  Potato 
Growers  Exchange, 
Cadillac,  Mich. 

Improving  the  effectiveness  of  wholesale 
market  news  services.  (PM) 

Objective  of  Contract:  Iiaprove  the  University  of 

effectiveness  of  wholesale  market  news  by  Arkansas, 

testing  methods  ef  reporting  for  livestock  Fayetteville, 
and  poultry  feeds  in  deficit  feed-producing  Ark. 
areas  on  a  localized  basis. 


Amount 

12,100 

7,000 

11,000 

UU3 

350 

i5o 


10,500 


Project  Title  and  Objective  of  Contract 

Improving  market  outlets  for  various  kinds 
of  cotton  in  relation  to  merchandising 
procedures.  (PM) 

Objective  of  Contract:  Spinning  and  weaving 
tests  to  indicate  manufacturing  waste, 
processing  performance,  and  product  quality 
of  cottons  for  specified  uses. 


Developing,  demonstrating  and  promoting 
more  efficient  market  facilities, 
organization  and  equipment  for  handling 
farm  products  at  concentration  points, 
terminal  and  secondary  markets.  (PM) 

Objective  of  Contract;  Compare  efficiency 
of  various  types  of  apple  handling  machinery 
determine  amount  of  equipment  neededj  and 
develop  improved  methods  of  using  various 
types  of  equipment. 

Objective  of  Contract:  Improve  efficiency 
of  operations  and  grading  or  sorting  of 
farm  and  food  products  by  visual  means. 


Objective  of  Contract;  Compare  efficiency 
and  determine  amount  of  materials-handling 
equipment  needed  by  public  refrigerated 
warehouses j  develop  improved  methods  and 
layouts . 

Evaluation  of  alternative  methods  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  procedures  for  increasing 
efficiency  of  marketing  eggs  and  maintain¬ 
ing  quality.  (PM) 

Objective  of  Contract;  Pleasure  and  evaluate 
egg  quality  changes  under  refrigerated  and 
nonrefrigerated  conditions  in  marketing 
channel  from  farm  to  consuraeri  and  study 
results  of  marketing  of  high-quality  eggs. 


Contractor 


School  of 
Textiles, 

Clems on 
Agricultural 
College, 
Clemson,  S.  C. 


'/ii ashing  ton 
State  Apple 
Advertising 
Cormnission, 
Yakima,  wash. 

University  of 
California, 
Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Trundle 

Engineering 

Company, 

Cleveland, 

Ohio 


State  College 
of  ViTashington, 
Pullman,  .iash. 


Amount 


15,000  I 


22,000 


11,200 


52,200 


8,000 


Processing  of  meat  products  in  frozen  food 
locker  and  related  plants.  (FCa) 


Project  Title  and  Objective  of  Contract 

Contractor 

Amoiint 

Continued 

•  - 

Objective  of  Contract:  Provide  cost  in- 
formation  on  storage',  merchandising,  and 
processing  of  meat  products  in  frozen-food 
locker  and  related  plants,  and  establish 
effect  of  fluctuating  volume  on  rates  and 
margins. 

Macoupin 

Locker 

Service, 

Inc., 

Carlinville, 

Ill. 

1,080 

Merchandising  products  processed  by 
horticultural  cooperative  associations, 

(FCA) 

- 

Objective  of  Contract;  Obtain  sales  data 
from  cooperatives  on  fruits  and  vegetables. 

North  Pacific 
Canners  and 
Packers,  Inc.  ’ 
Portland,  Oreg. 

226 

Development  of  new  and  revised  standards 
for  grades  of  processed  fruits  and 
vegetables.  (PM) 

Objective  of  Contract;  Develop  evaluation 
methods  for  tenderness  and  maturity  of 
frozen  lima  beans j  improve  U.  S.  standards 
for  the  prbdppt* 

California 
Agricultural 
Experiment 
Station, . 
Berkeley, 

Calif. 

10,000 

Improving' distribution  methods  and 
practices  in  the  handling  of  foods,  (PM) 

Objective  of  Contract:  Improve  the  ,dis~  , 
tribution  methods  for  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables  tlrrough  experimental  training  of 
retailers  and  their  employees  in  methods 
of  preparing,  caring  for, .  displaying,  and’ 
m.er chandising  such  products. 

United  Fresh 
Fruit  and 
Vegetable 
Association, 
vi/ashington, 

D,  C. 

20,000 

Objective  of  Contract:  .  improve,  poultry . 
and  egg-distribution  methods  by  expert-  . 
mental  training  of  retailers  and  their 
employees.  , 

Poultry  and 
' Egg  National 
Board, 

Chicago, . Ill. 

ii0,000 

Objective  of  Contract:  Appraise  effective- 
ness  of  experimental  training  classes  in  . 
poultry  and  egg  merchandising  by  de terrain- 

University 
of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

2,^00 

ing  extent  of  reduction  in  waste,  im¬ 
provement  in  quality,  and  increased  sales 
that  result. 
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Proj. 

o«  Project  Title  and  Objective  of  Contract  Contractor 


126 


Introduction  of  meat-type  hogs  and  improved 
swine  carcasses  for  comiaercial  distribution. 
(FCA) 


Objective  of  Contracts  Make  yield  and  cut¬ 
out  tests  to  determine  justified  cash 
premiums  for  me at- type  hogs,  and  develop 
methods  of  reflecting  premiums  to  producers. 


She n- Valley 
Meat  Packers, 
Inc. , 

Timberville,  Va. 


I3U  Develop  new  method  and  new  official 

standards  to  measure  bread-baking  quality  of 
wheat.  (PMA) 

Objective  of  Contract;  Test  flours  made  from  Doty  Technical 
identified  samples  of  wheat  as  a  basis  for  Laboratories, 

developing  a  quick,  siiapile  index  of  bread  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

baking  quality  of  wheat. 


163 


167 


168 


Measurement  of  costs  and  margins  in  marketing 
farm  products.  (BaL) 

Objective  of  Contract;  Study  marketing  costs  Alderson  and 
and  practices  in  sanple  of  retail  stores  Sessions, 

handling  fruits  and  vegetables.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Objective  of  Contract:  Costs  of  retail¬ 
ing  meats  in  Chicago,  Ill. 


Roy  C.  Lindquist, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Objective  of  Contract;  Costs  of  market-  University  of 

ing  eggs  through  different  retail  outlets.  Illinois, 

Urbana,  Ill . 

Reduction  of  waste  through  iiaproved 
packaging  materials  and  loading  techniques. 

(PIviA) 


Objective  of  Contract:  Determine  causes 
of  and,  by  transportation  tests  of  loading 
and  bracing  methods,  find  v/ays  to  reduce 
damage  to  cantaloups,  celery,  lettuce,  and 
carrots  shipped  from  southwestern  groYfing 
regions  to  eastern  markets. 

Transportation  costs  and  their  economic 
effects  on  agriculture.  (3AE) 


Vlfestern  CroYfers 
Association, 

Los  Angeles, 


Calif. 


Objective  of  Contract;  Measure  trans¬ 
portation  and  handling  costs  for  selected 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  terminal  markets. 


Stanford 
Research 
Institute, 
Stanford, 
Calif . 


Amount 

1,000 

^,000 

36,870 

2,500 

10,000 

10,000 

23,000 
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Proj, 

No,  Project  Title  and  Objective  of  Contract  Contractor 

168  Continued 


189 


Objective  of  Contract:  Detemine  extent  to  Agricultural 
which  transportation  charges,  size  and  Experiment 

t;vpe  of  shipment,  and  other  factors  influence  Station, 
choice  of  carriers;  study  future  trend  of  University  of 

diversion  from  one  type  to  another  in  ship-  Florida 
ment  of  citrus  fruits  and  juices.  Gainesville,  Fla. 


Improvement  in  marketing  facilities  equip¬ 
ment,  and  methods  for  storage  of  oilseeds 
and  their  products.  (PPIa) 


Objective  of  Contract:  Value  of  storage, 
structure  and  equipment  requirements, 
kinds  of  facilities  now  used,  availability 
and  cost  of  commercial  storage  for  varying 
periods,  and  feasibility  of  farm  storage 
for  stock  and  shelled  peanuts;  study 
harvesting  and  handling  practices  that  are 
necessary. 


Alabama  Agri¬ 
cultural 
Experiment 
Station, 

Auburn,  Ala. 

Texas  Agri¬ 
cultural 
Experiment 
Station, 

College  Station, 
Texas 
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General  economics  of  marketing.  (BAE) 


Virginia  Agri¬ 
cultural 
Experiment 
Station, 
Blacksburg,  Va. 


Objective  of  Contract;  Determine  level  of 
grain  storage  required  on  basis  of 
variations  in  yield,  needs  of  livestocx  and 
other  industries;  evaluate  economic  effects 
of  alternative  storage  programs  on  prices, 
use,  and  storage  facilities. 


University  of 
Chicago, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Objective  of  Contract;  Improve  procedures 
for  collecting  and  using  food  expenditure 
data  to  measure  consumer  demand,  especially 
for  meats  and  foods  used  instead  of  meats. 


Harvard  ‘  ' 
University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


Objective  of  Contract ;  i analyze  marketing 
methods  of  Louisiana  farmers  in  sale  of 
specified  farm  commodities. 


Southern 
University 
Baton  Rouge, 
La. 


Amount 


11,500 


6,000 


6,000 


6,000 


15, 000 


33,725 


1,000 


Project  Title  and  Objective  of  Contract 

Continued 

Objective  of  Contract;  P'easure  factors 
accounting  for  year-to-year  and  seasonal 
changes  in  prices  of  seeds  of  principal  hay 
and  pasture  crops. 


Objective  of  Contract:  Hog  buying  practices 
and  policies  as  economic  factors  in 
efficiency  of  meat-packing  plants. 


Developing  and  conducting  educational  and 
demonstrational  work  in  marketing,  (i^XT) 

Objective  of  Contract;  Food  marketing 
information  for  consumers,  producers,  and 
handlers  in  New  England, 

Objective  of  Contract:  Inform  and  in¬ 
struct  retailers  and  other  food  handlers 
in  New  England  on  methods  of  reducing 
waste,  lowering  handling  costs,  and  pre¬ 
serving  quality;  inform  producers  and 
consumers  of. results. 

Objective  of  Oontract;  Food  marKeting  in¬ 
formation  in  I'ew  lork  area  to  advise  con¬ 
sumers,  improve  nutrition,  and  encoiirage 
prompt  movement  of  farm  products. 

Objective  of  Contract;  Furnish  food  and 
market  information  to  cons\imers  in  Kansas 
City  area. 

Objective  of  Contract;  Inform  consumers 
on  food  selection,  care,  and  preparation, 
and  inform  producers  of  consumer  pre¬ 
ferences,  to  ,aid  orderly  and  economical 
movement  of  farm  products,. 

Development  of  new  and  improved  methods 
for  grading  oilseeds  and  oilseed  products 
and  analysis  of  relationships  of  oilseed 
grades  to  out-tvirn  and  quality  of  oilseed 
products,  (PMa) 


Contractor 


Agricultural 
Experiment 
Station, 
University  of 
Illinois, 
Urbana,  Ill, 

Agriciiltural 
Experiiiient 
Station, 
University  of 
Illinois, 
Urbana,  Ill, 


University  of 
Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  Mass, 

University  of 
Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  Mass. 


Cornell 
University, 
.Ithaca,  N.  I. 


University  of 
Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

Vifest  Virginia 

University, 

Morgantown, 

.V.  Va. 


iuno'uht 


6,000 


5,000 


25,000 

12,000 


22,000 


18,000 


6,000 
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Project  Title  and  Objective  of  Contract 

Contractor 

Amount 

Continued 

Objective  of  Contract:  Develop  methods  for 
rapid  determiiia-oion  of  oil  content  of  small 
jLots  of  cottonseed. 

Battelle 

Memorial 
Institute, 
Columbus,  Ohio 

5,000 

Research  in  utilization  of  television  in 
dissemination  of  information  regarding 
meirketing  of  agricultural  products.  (INF) 

Objective  of  Contract:  Develop  techniques 
in  presenting  market  information  by  televi¬ 
sion  to  both  consumers  and  producers,  vtrith 
emphasis  on  meat  animals,  poultry,  and 
cereal  grains. 

Iowa  State 
College  of 
Agriculture 
and  Mechanical 
Arts,  Ames, 

Iowa 

U0,000 

Development  of  new  and  expanded  market 
outlets  for  oilseeds,  fats  and  oils,  and 
their  products.  (PM) 

Objective  of  Contract:  Survey  ¥^holesale 
lard-processing  plants  to  indicate  economic 
significance  of  equipment,  methods,  costs  of 
processing,  volume,  and  other  factors,  in 
utilization  and  marketing  costs  of  lard. 

Iowa  State 
College  of 
Agriculture 
and  Mechanical 
Arts,  Ames, 

Iowa 

17,500 

Objective  of  Contract:  Determine  purchaser 
preference  for  experimental  peanut  products, 
including  size  of  package,  kind  of  flavor, 
and  methods  of  use. 

Georgia  Agri¬ 
cultural 
Experiment 
Station, 
Experiment,  Ga. 

1,500 

Survey  of  marketing  fruits,  fruit  products, 
and  tree  nuts.  (3AE)  (PiVlA) 

Objective  of  Contract:  Survey  consumer 
purchases  of  selected  fruits  and  fruit 
products. 

Industrial 
Surveys  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

72,700 

Objective  of  Contract:  In  cooperation  with 
industry  groups,  provide  details  of  avail¬ 
ability  and  inventories  of  certain  fresh  and 
processed  fruits  in  retail  stores. 

Industrial 
Surveys  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

10,000 

Project  Title  and  Qbje ctive  of  Contract 

Using  farm  cooperatives  in  testing  new 
equipment  and  developing  improved  pro¬ 
cedures  to  reduce  specific  citrus  margins 
and  handling  costs.  (FCA) 

Objective  of  Contract:  Cost  of  converting 
present  commercial  packing  houses  to  bulk 
handling  of  citrus  fruit,  and  comparative 
costs  of  handling  in  bulk  and  in  field  boxes 


A  study  of  the  effect  of  certain  regulatory 
measures  upon  the  quality  of  milk,  (PMA) 

Objective  of  Contract;  Study  effect  of 
certain  regulations  and  enforcement  pro¬ 
cedures  and  their  application  to  actual 
conditions  of  production,  processing,  and 
distribution  of  fluid  milk  products. 

Determining  methods  of  reducing  poultry 
and  egg  handling,  processing,  and  market¬ 
ing  costs  by  studying  the  operations  and 
utilizing  the  facilities  of  producer 
cooperatives.  (FCA) 

Objective  of  Contract;  Test  poultry  and 
egg  handling,  processing,  and  marketing 
methods;  study  effects  on  costs  and 
operations . 

Meeting  dairy  market  sanitation  and  health 
requirements  most  economically,  (BAE) 

(BDI) 

Objective  of  Contract:  Meeting  dairy 
market  sanitation  and  health  requirements  ■ 
with  low-cost  physical  facilities,  and 
lowering  marketing  costs  of  fluid  milk. 

Objective  of  Contract:  Develop  a  rapid 
method  for  detecting  presence  of  bitter 
weed  flavor  in  'milk. 


Contractor 


Heines  City 
Oitmis  Growers 
Association, 
Haines  City, 
Fla. 


National 
Academy  of 
Sciences, 
Washington, 

D.  C. 


Macoupin  Docker 
Services,  Inc., 
Carlinville, 
Ill. 


Doane  Agri¬ 
cultural 
Services',  Inc., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Agricultural 
and  Technical 
College  of  , 
North  Carolina, 
Greensboro, 

N.  C. 


Amount 


3,721 


32,000 


720 


22,000 


27,000 


Project  Title  and  Objective  of  Contract  Contractor 

Coordinated  selling  of  citrus  fruit  in 
Florida.  (FCA) 


Objective  of  Contract;  Study  and  appraise 
fruit  and  vegetable  .grower-processor 
relations  in  other  areas  to  aid  coordinated 
selling  of  citrus  fruit  in  Florida. 


Utah  Agri- 
ciiltiiral : 
Experiment 
Station, 
Logan,  Ufah 


Operating  efficiency  of  agricultural 
marketing  cooperatives.  (FCA) 


Objective  of  Contract:  Check  sur-vey 
schedules  obtained  in  study  of  operating 
efficiency  of  agricultural  marketing 
cooperatives  and  record  the  data. 


Kansas  State 
Agricultural 
Experiment 
Station, 

Manhattan,  Kans. 


Milk  sampling  for  butterfat  content j 
a  study  of  the  most  effective  and 
economical  method  of  obtaining  satis- / 
factory  results.  (FCA)  ’  '  ' 


Objective  of  Contract;  Effective  and  Michigan  Milk 

economical  methods  of  obtaining  satis-  Producers 

factory  results  in  milk  sampling  for  .  .  ^ Assoc iatioh, 

butterfat  contents  !  ‘  '  <  -  “  : Detroit,  Mich. 


Analysis  of  worker  productivity  in 
marketing  operations.  (PM) 


Objective  of  Contract:  Fundamental. 

research  to  isolate  and  measure  com-  Cornell 

ponents  of  work  productivity  in  agri-  University, 

cultural  marketing  operations,  and  to  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

classify  and  establish  standard  values. 


Total  of  Research  and  Service 
Contracts,  1951,  Title  II  ... . 


Amount 


1,000 


500 


13,000 


U5,ooo 


766.985 


MITED  STATES  DEPARTLiENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL  I.IARKETI1JG  ACT  (Ri.IA-TITLE  II) 
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BUTTH^U  OS’  AGHICTJLTIH.IL  BCOHOMICS 
PurposG  Statonont 

Tho  Act  which  cstahlishcd  tho  Dopartncnt  of  Ar;ri culture  in  1262  descrihod 
its  duties  in  part  as  follows:  ’’to  acquire  and  diffuse  ariong  the  people 
of  the  United  States  useful  infornation  on  subjects  connected  with  Agri¬ 
culture,  in  the  nost  general  and  corAprehensivo  sense  of  that  word*****.’* 

In  addition  it  provided  spocificallv  for  the  ’’collection  of  statistics,” 

A  snail  ‘beginning  had  ‘been  nado  on  statistical  work  in  tho  Patent  Office  and 
this  v/ork  vras  taken  over  ‘bj''  the  Dopartncnt  of  Agriculture  v;hon  it  liras  estab¬ 
lished,  The  issuance  of  regular  crop  reports  has  continued  ever  since,  tho 
scope  and  covcra,ge  being  increased  frorn  tine  to  tine  by  Congress, 

The  present  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Bcononics  was  forned  on  July  1,  1922,  by 
tho  consolidation  of  the  fornor  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estinates  and 
the  Office  of  Parn  Managonent  and  Earn  Econonics,  The  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  this  Bureau  have  been  nodified  fron  tine  to  tine  by  law  and  by 
Secretary’s  directives.  As  novr  constituted,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  is  the  chief  economic  research  and  statistical  agency  of  tho 
Department  of  Agriculture.  As  a  service  agones^,  it  supplies  the  Secretary's - 
Office,  other  agencies,  Congressional  Comnittoes,  industry  groups,  and  the 
public  with  statistical  data  and  economic  analyses  relating  to  current  and 
proposed  Department  programs  and  activities.  As  a  staff  agency,  it  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  coordination  or  general  supervision  of  statistica,!  natters 
and  economic  research  throughout  the  Department,  It  acts  as  liaison  agency 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  tho  administration  of  the  Pederal  Reports 
Act, 

Ti-ro  subappropriations  provide  for  work  as  follows: 

Economic  Investigations:  Research  is  conducted  aud  information 
furnished  on  production  and  distribution  of  commodities;  land 
utiliza-tion  and  conservation;  farm  management  methods  and 
practices;  land  ownership  and  values;  utilization  of  fa.rm  pro¬ 
ducts;  purchasing  of  f.arn  supTjlics;  farm  population,  farm  l&bor; 
farm,  finance,  insurance,  and  taxation;  adjustments  in  production 
to  probable  demand;  costs,  prices,  and  income  in  their  relation 
to  agriculture,  includin,;-;  causes  for  variations  and  trends. 

Much  of  this  v;ork  is  performed  in  the  field  in  cooperation  vdth 
the  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  other  State  institutions, 

Oro-p  and  Livestock  Estimates;  Basic  statistical  and  economic 
data  relating  to  food  and  agriculture  are  gathered,  analyzed  and 
published,  including  acreages,  yields,  and  iproduction,  stocks, 

<  values  and  utilization  of  ftarm  crops;  numbers,  production, 
value  and  utilization  of  livestock  and  livestock  products;  and 
such  roliD,tod  data  as  prices  received  and  prices  paid  by  farmers, 
Tliousands  of  farmers,  processors,  merchants,  cand  others  serve  as 
voltmteer  reporters  and  these  reports  ere  supplemented  by  field 
observations  of  the  Bureau’s  statisticians  and  other  data  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  many  estimates  and  reports  issued  for  public  inforr.ation. 
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Tho  Bureau’s  central  office  is  in  ¥ashinf,’ton,  D.  C. ,  xiritli  program  activities 
carried  on  from  4l  State  offices  (covering  crop  estimating  and  other  statis¬ 
tical  vrork  in  all  States).  Cooperative  v/ork  is  being  carried  on  with  Land 
Grant  Colleges  or  other  State  institutions  in  every  State  in  the  Union® 

On  November  30 »  1951*  Bureau  had  I9336  employees,  of  whom  677  were  in 
Washington  and  659  In  field. 


Budget 

Estimated, 

Estimate, 

1952 

1953 

Appropriated  funds 

^5. 407. 304 

i 

$5,565,000 
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Salaries  and  Exponses 

Economic 

Investigations 

Crop  and 

Livestock 

Estimates 

Total 

Appropriation  Act,  1952  ... 
Anticipated  pay  adjustment 
mental  . . . . 

supplo- 

$2,s4s,3o4 

236,000 

$4, 99s, 304 

409,000 

Base  for  1953  . . 

Budget  Estimate,  1953  . 

,3,os4,3o4. 

.3,052,000 

5,^07,304 

5,565,000 

Increase  or  decrease  . 

'  -26,304 

+157,696 

SUMMRY  OF  ING.'mSES  AUD  DECHZLISSS-,  1953 


Bcononic  Investigations? 

For  rosGarch  on  farm  costs  and  returns  .  +52,000 

For  analyses  of  economic  pro'blens  of  present  and  potential 

irrigation  areas  . . ’ .  +150,000 

Focrease  due  to  partial  a”bsorption  of  pay  adjustment  costs  ....  .  -IS, 000 

Crop  and  Livestock  Fstinates: 

Decrease  due  to  partial  a'bsorption  of  pay  adjustment  costs  -26,30^ 


PHOJniCT  STATFIC31TT 


Project 

1951 

: Increase' or  Decrease 

festtar.tea)iliif8S! 

1953 

(estimated) 

1«  Economic  investigations: 

•  « 

•  • 

•  « 

va)  Economics  of  pro-  : 

•  • 

0  • 

duct  ion  . . . 

$1,355,201 

$1 , 274,000 ; -210 , 000 : +202 , 000 ( 1 ) 

t  • 

»  • 

$1,466,000 

(L)  Prices,  income  and 

market ing  . . . 

936.999 

S46,700:-  6,500:  - 

•  • 

»  « 

240,200 

(c)  Farm  population  and 

manpower  . 

123,113 

202,300;-  1,500:  - 

200,200 

Subtotal  . . 

2,323,000;-  IS, 000: +202,000 

2,507,000 

2,  Crop  and  livestock 

•  • 

estimates: 

•  • 

t  • 

(a)  Field  crop  estima,tes 

•  « 

and  reports, . . . 

932,603 

999,904:-  S,704;  - 

K  • 

»  • 

991,200 

(b)  Fruit,  nut,  and  vegc- 

table  estimates  and 

•  « 

402,429 

431,700:-  3,600;  - 

422,100 

(c)  Livestock  and  poultry 

•  • 

t  • 

estimates  and  reports,. 

533,999 

577,200:-  4,900:  - 

572,900 

(d)  Dairy  estimates  and  s 

•  • 

•  • 

reports . . 

333.506 

352,100:-  3,000:  - 

: 

355,100 

(e)  Agricultural  price 

estimates  and  reports  . 

566,602 

611,600:-  5,200:  - 

606, 4oo 

(Continued  nemt  ;}ago) 


1 
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Project 

1951  ' 

: Increase  or  Decrease 

C3s«Stca) 

,  1953 

( Gstiinated) 

2.  Crop  and  Livestock  esti¬ 
mates:  (cont'd) 

(f)  Farm  surveys  and 
employment  estimates 

and  reports  . 

Subtotal  . 

T  "hoi 

$  96,934 

$  1059200 

-$  900 

$  104,300 

2,871.073 

3,08473o4‘ 

-  26,304 

■ - 

3,052,000 

7^,314 

[ - ] 

Total  pay  adjustment  costs. 
Total  available  or 

estimate  . 

Transfer  in  1952  estimates 
to  "E:menses  of  Defense 
Production,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President", 
Reduction  nursuant  to  Sec, 

12l4  . . . 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment 

supplemental  . . . 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate  . . 

[432.000] 

C-  -  -] 

[+12,700] 

[444,700] 

5,421,300 

5,407,304 

(2) 

-  44,304 

+202,000 

5,565,000 

+17.700 

+65,000 

5,504,000 

-409,000 

4,992,304 

■] 

f 

1 

INC33ASES  AlID  D3CREA3SS 

(l)  Increase  of  $202,000  under  "Economics  of  production"  as  follows: 

(a)  Increase  of  $52,000  for  research  on  farm  costs  and  returnSp 

Heed  for  increase:  Costs  and  returns  from  farming  need  to  "be  analyzed  "by  types  E 
and  sizes  of  farms  in  broadly  similar  faming  areas.  Information  would  t}iGa(|| 
be  available  on'  returns  that  farmers  operating  under  different  conditions  ■ 
are  getting  for  their  ovm  labor  and  investment,  after  paying  their  operating 
exponseso  In  this  way  returns  on  wheat  farms,  for  example,  can  be  compared  ; 
with  cotton,  beef,  dairy,  and  other  types  of  farms  in  different  parts  of  the  | 
country.  Such  current  figures  on  investment,  production,  income  and  expenses  \ 
by  t^-'pes  of  farms  in  the  major  far’-iing  areas  are  necessary  for  an  under-  i 
standing  of  the  economic  problems  that  farmers'  are  facing  in  different  parts  J 
of  the  country.  This  becomes  especially  important  in  the  defense  emergency  I 
when  farmers  arc  tasked  to  -produce  at  high  levels?  despite  rising  costs  and  ? 

limited  supplies  of  fertilizer  and  other  production  goods. 

Ox-er-all  figures  on  fara  assets  and  liabilities,  gross  income,  expenses  i 

and  net  incomes  are  necessary  to  measure  economic  conditions  in  agriculture 
as 'a  vrhole,  Hut  in  any  one  year  there  is  a  great  deal  of  variation  in 
ineome  from  one  area  to, another  and  for  different  types  of  farming#  In  '| 

order  to  have  current  information  on  changes  in  farming  for  some  of  the  i: 

principal  farm  situations,  the  Bureau  has  developed  costs  and  returns  ;! 

sebies  on  a  per  farm  basis  for  the  principal  vrheat,  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  j 

dairy  and  range-livestoch  areas.  This  information  covers  changes  in  invest-  - 
ment,  production,  gross  income,  expenses,  net  returns  and  other  information  | 
for  each  year  beginning  with  1930>5 

(Continued  on  next  page)  i 
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Information  on  year-by-year  changes  in  these  items  on  important  types  of 
farms  in  major  farming  areas  is  essential  for  analysis  of  the  effect  of 
prospective  changes  in  prices,  costs  and  other  production  conditions  on  in¬ 
comes  on  different  kinds  of  farms.  This  information  is  needed  for  effective 
administration  of  farm  programs  and  to  meet  other  requests  for  inforna,tion  on 
the  effect  of  changes  in  prices,  costs  and  other  factors  on  farming  and 
ranching  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Requests  are  increasing  con¬ 
stantly  for  information  on  different  kinds  of  farm  situations.  During  the 
past  year,  for  example,  there  has  "been  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  how  rising 
costs  have  affected  the  economic  situation  of  farmers  who  arc  producing 
cotton,  dairy  products,  and  beef,  A  more  adequate  program  of  research  on 
investments,  costs,  income  and  net  returns  by  type,  size,  and  location  of 
fn,rms  is  needed  to  extend  the  present  series  to  other  important  typos  of 
farms,  to  provide  more  adequate  information  for  maintenance  of  the  present 
series,  especially  for  estimating  changes  in  costs,  and  for  evaluating  effects 
of  prospective  changes  on  net  returns  to  specific  groups  of  farms. 

Plan  of  works  Up  to  the  present  time  costs  and  returns  series  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  for  l6  major  types  of  farms  for  the  years  1930-50.  SJhe  published 
series  are  representative  of  "commercial  family-operated  farms"  of  each 
major  type.  This  group  includes  the  bulk  of  commercial  production  in  most 
areas.  Bat  a  series  is  now  in  preparation  for  "small-scale  farms"  in  the 
Southeast  Piedmont  and  a  series  on  Delta  cotton  plantations  is  contemplated. 
Sight  new  series  are  in  various  stages  of  preparation.  Additional  series 
are  needed  to  reflect  changes  in  other  in^ortant  farming  areas.  Estimates 
in  the  areas  that  are  now  covered  also  need  to  be  analyzed  more  fully. 

Additional  studies  are  contemplated  for  the  following  areas  and  situations: 

(1)  Dolta  cotton  plrantations 

(2)  Coastal  Plains  cotton-peanut  farms  of  G-oorgia  and  Alabama 

(3)  Irrigated  cotton  farms 

(4)  Southwestern  cattle  ranches 

(5)  Rruit  and  truck  farms 

(6)  General  farms  in  western  irrigated  areas 

Work  of  this  type  is  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations,  Data  from  U,  S,  Census,  PM  records,  previous  farm 
management  studies,  and  other  sources  are  utilized  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent,  but  field  surveys  are  necessary  to  obtain  certain  information  on 
current  changes, 

(b)  Increase  of  $1^0 ,000  for  analysis  of  economic  problems  in  present  and  poten¬ 

tial  irrigation  areas. 


Need  for  increase:  Many  new  irrigation  areas  are  coming  into  the  settlement 
period  as  a  restilt  of  large-scale  development  in  recent  years,  especially  in 
the  Columbia  and  Missouri  Basins,  ITew  reclamation  development  is  also  being 
projected.  At  the  same  time,  farmers  in  older  irrigation  areas  are  encoun¬ 
tering  economic  problems  that  require  special  study.  In  both  the  new  and  the 
old  irrigation  areas  there  is  need  for  economic  studios  to  determine  the 
sizes  and  types  of  farms  that  have  the  best  income  prospects  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  are  likely  to  prevail  in  each  area. 
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This  t;'rne  of  information  is  needed  in  order  to  provide  a  {^ide  for  success¬ 
ful  settlement  of  a  new  project,  and  to  sug^^est  xmys  of  improving  faming 
systems  on  the  older  projects  to  earn  more  satisfa.ctory  returns  on  invostnonts 
already  made.  For  example,  the  question  of  relative  returns  from  farm  flocks 
of  sheep,  "beef  and  dairy  cattle  needs  to  he  reexamined  in  the  light  ef 
market  prospects  over  a  period  of  years.  The  net  income  estimates  from  those 
studies  also  will  indica,te  the  potential  ability  of  farmers  to  pay  construc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  cha.rges  for  xirator  development. 

Special  economic  problems  encountered  in  development  and  settlement  of 
irrigated  land  also  need  to  be  analyzed,  including  the  cost  of  preparing  land 
for  irrigation,  building  const  rue  t'ion,  investment  needs  for  equipment  and 
livestock,  and  credit  needs  for  farm  development.  Market  outlets  need  to  be 
explored  in  relation  to  prospective  increases  in  production  of  specific 
products  in  different  irriga,tion  areas.  The  possible  need  for  additional 
marketing  facilities  and  other  conmnity  services  also  requires  analysis. 
Family  living  costs  should  be  estimated  and  related  to  income  expectancy  for  i 
different  tj'pes  and  sizes  of  farms  as  a  basis  for  determining  repayment  pos-  | 
sibilities.  The  possibilities  of  combining  irrij^ation  farming  with  the  use  of 
surrounding  dry  land  and  range  need  to  bo  explored  in  order  that  the  most 
efficient  and  profitable  production  from  all  the  land  resources  of  an  area 
might  be  achieved. 

The  Bureau  of  Agriculture,!  Economics  will  conduct  a  number  of  different 
types  of  economic  studies  reflecting  a  wide  range  of  economic  problems 
of  groat  importance  to  irrigation  agriculture  and  to  the  Bureau  of  Heclama- 
tion  in  connection  with  established  projects  as  well  as  those  in  various 
stages  of  planning  and  construction. 

Plan  of  ¥ork;  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  will  work  on  the  economic 
aspects  of  irrigation  problems  as  a  part  of  the  Department  program  of 
research  on  irrigation  that  has  been  developed  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
The  work  described  below  includes  the  Jioro  urgent  problems; 

1.  Determination  of  Farming  Potentialities  in  Irrigation  Areas,  Ap-  I 

praisals  will  bo  made  of  farm  income  potentialities  in  selected  areas 
scheduled  for  irrig-ation  development.  The  results  will  indicate  the 
sizes  and  types  of  farms  that  are  likely  to  pay  out  best,  as  wolL  as 
crop  rotations  and  livestock  combinations  that  are  adapted  to  the  soils 
and  other  production  and  market  situations  in  the  respective  areas.  In 
addition  to  serving  as  guides  for  successful  settlement  of  a  project, 
the  net  income  results  \idll  indicate  the  amount  that  can  be  made 
available  for  payment  of  construction  and  maintenance  charges  for 
water  development  after  consideration  of  the  income  needed  for  family 
living. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  program,  appraisals  will  be  initiated  in 
throe  areas  scheduled  for  irriga,tion  development.  Location  of  these 
investigations  in  widely  separated  areas  will  furnish  information  on 
significantly  different  soils,  climatic,  and  market  situations  that 
will  provide  the  maximum  possible  use  of  results  in  other  areas.  The 
studios  will  be  designed  for  appraisal  and  guidance  of  specific 
development  projects,  but  some  of  the  results  obtained  vdll  have  idder 
application  on  other  proposed  developments  in  the  same  general 
re,gion.  These  economic  studies  will  bo  made  in  areas  v/here  sufficient 
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soil  surveys  and  croip  research  have  been  started  to  indicate  crop 
adaptabilities  and  yield  expectancies  with  different  proa.uction 
practices  on  different  types  of  soils  in  the  area*  In  other  words, 
the  soil  and  crop  research  will  indicate  the  crops  that  can  bo 
grown;  the  economic  research  vrill  show  how  these  can  be  combined 
into  farming  systems  that  will  pay  besto 

Other  economic  studies  of  income  potentials  also  will  be  made  that 
will  have  region-wide  application.  Por  instance,  it  is  important 
to  know  the  place  of  livestock  in  irrigation  farming  systems,  and 
potentialities  for  income  improvement.  A  study  will  be  made  of 
the  income  results  from  farm  flocks  of  sheep,  beef  cattle,  and 
dairy  cows  on  irrigated  farms  as  an  example  of  possibilities  in  the 
Northern  PlainSo  A  similar  study  should  be  made  in  the  Columbia 
Basin.  Expansion  possibilities  are  much  greater  vrith  livestock 
and  forage  systems  of  farming  than  with  those  that  depend  upon 
speciality  crops  for  their  successo  Results  from  such  studies  xi^ill 
have  great  significance  to  determination  of  realistic  income  poten¬ 
tialities  on  specific  project  proposals  as  well  as  in  providing 
information  helpful  to  farmers  in  adjusting  operations  on  present 
projects, 

2,  Farm  Development,  Settlement  and  Credit  Problems.  The  full  income 

potentials  of  farming  on  irrigation  projects  are  seldom  realized  until 
some  years  after  the  land  is  open  for  settlement.  Analyses  of 
settlement  and  farm  development  processes  are  needed  as  guides^to 
facilitating  successful  development  and  settlement.  From  studios 
of  experience  on  selected  irrigation  projects  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  obtained  both  for  improvement  of  conditions  on  estab¬ 
lished  projects  and  for  successful  development  of  now  projects. 

Studies  for  new  projects  will  provide  needed  guides  for  settlers, 
credit  agencies  and  other  groups. 

Among  the  specific  subjects  to  bo  included  in  such  studies  are» 

a.  The  rate  of  farm  development  and  increases  in  income 
achieved  or  reasonably  to  be  expected, 

b.  Alternative  methods  of  farm  development,  their  costs  a,nd 
results;  for  example,  predovolopraent  including  land 
leveling  and  putting  in  main  farm  ditches  versus  gradual 
development, 

c.  Farm  investment  required  for  settlement,  a.nd  additional 
investments  during  development  period, 

d.  Sources  of  capital  and  credit,  terms  and  conditions, 
and  rela,tion  of  credit  availability  to  rate  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  settlor’s  progress, 

e.  Debt  and  repayment  experience  and  future  possibilities 
on  new  projects, 

f.  Changes,  if  any,  that  have  been  made  in  the  sizes  and 
tjnpes  of  farms  after  original  settlement  and  reasons 
therefor. 
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g.  Fluctuations  in  annual  income  and  reasons  for  variation, 

h.  Relation  of  various  kinds  of  teclmical  and  other 
assistance  to  settler  prcgresst 

i.  Changes  in  farm  ovmership  a.nd  tenancy, 

j.  Progress  of  the  project  as  a  whole  including  its  relation 
to  the  surrounding  agriculture;  o.gei  comhined  use  of 
surrounding  grazing  and  dry  farming  land^ 

3»  The  Market  Outlook  and  its  Relation  to  Timing  of  Development  and  Poten»^ 

tial  Production  from  Irrigated  Areas  of  Sach  Region,  In  order  to 
determine  income  potentialities  of  farms  in  proposed  development  areas 
it  is  necessary  to  analyze  the  longer  time  market  Outlook  for  commodities 
which  might  he  produced.  Some  cash  crops  such  as  potatoes  have  a  rather 
limited  market  which  could  he  easily  flooded  with  a  large  increase  in 
production.  Careful  appraisal  of  the  potential  size  of  the  market  is 
needed  for  many  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  that  x^ould  grow  satisfactorily 
in  irrigation  areas,  hut  profitable  expansion  is  limited  by  the  size 
of  the  market.  Other  products  have  a  broader  market  outlet,  but  each 
commodity  needs  to  be  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  potential  in¬ 
creases  in  demand  and  the  possible  market  opportunities,  both  nearby 
and  distant., 

Market  studies  are  needed  for  appraisal  of  farming  prospects  in  order 
to  obtain  satisfactory  estimates  of  prices  that  might  be  received  for 
products  of  the  area  ae  a  basis  for  estimating  prospective  farm 
income.  But  most  of  the  market  outlook  work  can  be  done  either  on  a 
national  or  regional  basis  if  proper  adjustments  are  made  for  local 
area  variations  in  i^ricos. 

On  the  production  side,  there  is  need  for  a  compilation  of  irrigation 
development  in  each  region  by  projected  completion  dates,  together 
vdth  estimates  of  potential  production  from  new  irrigation  areas  both 
by  specific  products  and  for  total  output.  These  estimates  can  then 
be  related  to  the  market  outlook  and  thus  form  the  basis  for  revision 
in  farm  and  project  development  plans, 

(2)  Decrease  of  $44,304  due  to  partia,!  absorption  of  pay  adjustment  costs. 

There  is  a  decroase  of  $18,000  under  Economic  Investigations,  and  $26,304 
under  Crop  and  Livestock  Bstimates  dua  to  partial  absorption  of  pay  adjustment 
costs  which  will  be  .met  by  curtailing  services  and  by  discontinuing  the  issuance 
of  several  minor  renorts. 
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STATUS  OF  PROG'^M-: 


Current  Activities 

The  work  under  this  appropriation  is  carried  under  two  subdivisions  as 

follows: 

(1)  Economic  Investigations  which  cover  research  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  aspects  pf~American  agriculture . including  the  collec¬ 
tion,  analysis,  interpretation  , and  publication  of  current 
and  historical  information;  and 

(2)  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates  under  which. the  Crop  Report¬ 
ing  Service  gathers  basic  sTatistical  data  on  'production,  ; 

1  utilization, .  stocks,  prices,  trends,  and  related  informa¬ 

tion  affecting  farm  crops  and  livestock.  . 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress: 

ECONOMIC  INVESTIGATIONS 

E^conomlc.s  of  Production 

1.  Studies  of  Agriculture's  Productive  Capacity  were  made  in  1951  in 
cooperation  with  the  Ls.nd-Grant  Colleges  and  other  Departmental 
agencies.  The  results  from  the  appraisal  of  potential  production 
in  1952  have  been  used  extensively  both  in  the  Department  and  in 
the.  States  in  the  development  of  1952  production  programs.  They 
have  been  used  also  in  development  of  production  goals,  in  apprais¬ 
ing  the  prospective  unbalance  between  livestock  and  feed  supplies 
and  the  feasible  adjustments  to  alleviate  it,  and  by  State  Extension 
Services  in  traveling  exhibits,  radio  talks,  news  releases,  and 
farmer  conferences. 

Estimates  made  in  these  State,  by  State  studies  of  the  levels  of 
production  that  could  be  attained  by  1955  and  maintained  during 
a  period  of  high  level  mobilization  will  be  extremely  helpful  in  - 
directing  agricultural  programs  in  the  years  ahead  and  for  apprais¬ 
ing  agriculture's  needs,  in  the  allocation  of  scarce  materinls. 
Preliminary  tabulations  indicate  rather  limited  possibilities  for 
expanding  crop  acreages  on  a  sustained  basis,  but  that  it  is  feas¬ 
ible  to  increase  yields  substantially  by  further  adoption  of  im¬ 
proved  crop  and  livestock  practices  Supplies  of  feed  grains  could 
be  increased  about  17  percent  with  only  a  two  percent  increase  in 
acreage  Hay  yields  could  be  increased  by  10  percent  and  the 
carrying  capacity  of  rotation  pastures  by  20  percent.  Cotton  and 
wheat  yields  could  be  increased  by  nearly  a  third.  Livestock  num¬ 
bers  could  be  increased  and  sustained  at  a  considerably  higher 
level  than  at  present  But  to  reach  these  production  levels  would 
require  twice  as  much  nitrogen,  and  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  more 
phosphate  and  potash  fertilizers  than  were  available  in  1950.  More 
labor-saving  farm  machinery  would  be  needed  to  handle  the  increased 
production  with  a  limited  labor  supply 
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2.  Farmers  in  the  United  States  now  produ^  about  jtwi^e  as_much^  farm 
output  for  each  hour  spent  at  farm  work  as  in  1910-1^  (Figure  iJT 
This  doubling  of  labor  productivity  resulted  from  a  number  ‘'f  causes 
the  most  important  of  which  include  higher  crop  yields,  replacement 
of  horses  and  mules  by  tractors,  trucks,  and  automobiles  as  sources 
of  farm  power,  greater  production  per  animal  and  adoption  of  time¬ 
saving  methods  of  performing  farm  jobs.  The  quantity  of  products 
resulting  from  an  hour  of  w^rk  has  increased  both  on  farms  and  in 
industry  during  the  last  30  years  Agriculture  has  kept  pace  with 
industry  during  the  period  beginning  ab  ■'ut  1933  and  continuing 
through  and  after  World  War  II.  Preliminary  estimates  for  1951  in¬ 
dicate  farm  labor  reqiiirements  for  the  United  States  at  3.8.],  billion 
man  hours,  compared  vrith  17.6  billion  hours  in  1950  and  20.8  billion 
hours  in  1944.  Farm  output  in  1951  was  about  8  percent  above  1944. 

Index  numbers  -^f  production  and  related  series  for  the  United  States 
and  geograpliTc^divisions  Thereof  are  kept  up  to  date.  Farm  output 
in  1951  was  about  4o  percent  above  the  1935-39  average.  Output  of 
livestock  and  livestock  products  was  the  greatest  of  record,  but 
total  crop  production  was  below  the  record  volimie  of  1948. 

3.  The  volume  of  farm  pow^r  and  machinery  on  farms  continues  to__reach 
new  levels.  InveSory  volume  of  motoiT-ehicTes,  other  farm  machin¬ 
ery,  and  horses  and  mules  (measured  in  terms  of  1935-39  dollars)  on 
January  1,  1951  was  70  percent  above  the  1935-3,9  average  On  the 
same  date,  farmers  had  record  numbers  of  tractors,  trucks,-  milking 
machines  grain  combines,  and  mechanical  corn  pickers  (Figure  2). 
Numbers  of  horses  and  mules  on  farms  continued  to  decrease  at  a 
rapid  rate  The  present  level  of  mechanization  requires  a  steady 
volume  of  repair  parts  and  replacement  machines.  There  are  also 
many  opportunities  for  adoption  of  new  labor  saving  machines  such  as 
cotton  pickers  and  beet  harvesters. 

4.  Studies  of  current  changes  in  farm  practices  used  by  farmers  were 
continued.  Estimates  developed  during  the  past  year  show  that  47 
percent  of  the  hay  harvested  in  1948  was  baled,  compared  with  27 
percent  in  1944.  Field  forage  harvesters  handled  one-third  of  the 
corn  silage  in  1948,  but  only  10  percent  in  1944.  About  20  percent 
of  all  small  grain  acreage  and  9  percent  of  the  corn  acreage  was 
sprayed  or  dusted  for  weed  control  in  1949*  Abvut  23  percent  of  the 
Nation’s  farms  used  liquefied  petroleum  gases  in  ]_949*  These  kinds 
of  research  data  have  been  widely  used  by  machinery  manufacturers 
and  defense  agencies  in  planning  production  urograms  in  a  period 

of  raw  material  scarcity. 

5-  Es^mates  of  costs  and  returns  in  1950  were  prepared  for  16  types 
of  farms  inT  major  farming  r egi ons~(Fi gur e s  3  and  4),  Net  farm  in¬ 
come  for  all  of  agriculture  was  higher  in  1950  than  in  1949 >  tut 
only  10  of  the  16  farm  types  in  these  series  showed  income  improve¬ 
ment.  Most  of  these  farm  types  reached  their  highest  incomes  in 
1947  or  1948.  Changes  in  net  farm  ^incomes  from  1949  to  1950  ranged 
from  an  average  increase  of  $2,80(^f*hrm  on  winter  wheat  farms  of  cen¬ 
tral  and  northwest  Kansas  to  a  decrease  of  $4,200  on  wheat-grain  sor¬ 
ghum  farms  in  the  Southern  Plains,  Net  incomes  declined  on  both 
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•  dairy  farm  types.  Preliminary  indications  are  that  net  incomes  in 
•  general  were  again  somewhat  higher  in  1951  than  in  1950,  hut  again 
not  all  farm  types  fared  alike  For  instance,  average  net  farm  in¬ 
comes  of  hog-heef  fattening  farms  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  dairy  farms 
in  the  Northeast  are  estimated  at  15  to  20  percent  higher  in  1951 
than  ^.in  1950,  hut  on  Black  Prairie  cotton  farms  of  Texas  the  net  in¬ 
come  was  just  ahpiit  ithe  - _same  as  the  year  hsf phe"  .despite  a.  cpnsiderahle 
increase  in  production  on  those  farms.  '  ,  .  .  .  . . 

6.'  A  nximher  of'  studies  have  been  made  on  the  economic  utilization  of  farm 
' grown  feeds .  Prevailing  practices  for  utilization  of  grass  silage  in 
Wisconsin  could  he  modified  to  reduce  costs  and  give' hetter  results 
in  terms  of  quality  ^f  feed'  produced  and  milk  pro-ductioh.  In  Colo¬ 
rado  different  methods  of  harvesting,  storing,  and  feeding' alfalfa 
showed  that  in  comparison  with  stacked  alfalfa,  windrow  chopped  al¬ 
falfa  yielded  $1.84  higher  net  returns  per  hundredweight  of  gain 
from  fattening  steers,  windrow  haled  alfalfa  produced  $1.05  higher 
net  returns,  while  ensiled  alfalfa  yielded  $0.26  lower  net  returns. 

7*  economic  evaluation  has  been  made  of  improved  practices  in  the 
management  of  pasture  and  hay  crops  on  'dairy  farms  in  central  Penn- 
-  sylvaniaT’’  It  was  f  6uhd^  that  "on  only_a  .  few  _fams  in  the  area^ls  a 
pasture  program -planned  to  provide  adequate  grazing  throughout  the 
season.  •;  The'  income  from  a  suggested  system  of  farming  on  a  -'typical 
farm  that  would- not  change  the  number  of  cows  would  increase  net 
cash  incoifie  11  percent  compared  with  the- usual  management.  But  pro¬ 
duction  Of  roughage  Would  he  increased  about- 15  percent  and  produc- 
‘  t ion  of  pasture  about '65  percent-  The  additional  quantity  and 
hetter  quality  of  forage  crops  would  provide  feed  for  increasing 
production  per  cow  from  7/000  pounds  to  8', 225  pounds  of  milk ’per 
year.  If  the  land  now  used  for  wheat  were  shifted  to  grasses  and 
legumes  -and'  the^numher;  of ^'c’owS;_  increased  from  I8  to  2k  the  net  cash 
income-iof  the  Same  typical  farm  would  he  raised -25  percent .  - 

8.  A  study  of  pasture  possibilities  in  the  Piedmont-  area  of --South 
C-orolina-  shows  that  the  development” of  "giving  systems  for  inten¬ 
sive  Use  requires  a  large  investment  of  capital  in  the  form  of 
seed,  fertilizer,  lime,  labor,  power,  and  machinery  Preliminary 
analyses  indicate  that  with  present  orices, '  it  will  cost  $60' to 
$75  per  acre  (including  fencing- hut  excluding  value  of  land)  to 
develop  a-  good  permanent  -pasture.  However,-  a’ pasture  of  this  kind 
has  a  very  high  carrying  capacity,  capital  requirements,-,  excluding 
land  hut  including  the  cost  of  pasture  development,  for  a  25 -cow 
grade  A  dairy  in  the  Piedmont  area ^of  South  Carolina  are  about' 

$22,000.  ■  '  '  ’ 

9.  A  Cooperative  project  With  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Experiment’ 
Station  showed  that  the  average  Michigan  dairy  farmer  can  reduce 
milk-production  costs  by  as  mUch  as~35  pe'rcent  by  the  adoption  of 
improved  production  practices. '  The  dairj^an  who'  has  average  pro- 
ducing  cows  and  adopts  these  improved  production  practices  without 
any  change  in  the  producing  ability  of  his  cows  can  increase- his 
labor  income  by  60- percent ■  If ,  in  addition,  he  is  successful  in 
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upbreeding  his  cows  to  good  producers  he  can  increase  his  labor  in¬ 
come  three-fold.  It  appears  possible  to  reduce  feed  costs  in  pro¬ 
ducing  100  pounds  of  milk  by  l4  to  l6  percent  by  the  feeding  of 
higher  quality  roughage. 

10.  In  the  Missouri  Basin  analyses  have  been  made  of  data  on  crops  grown, 
crop  yields,  cro^^ping  practices  and  farming  systems  in  presently 
irrigated  areas  having  soil  and  climatic  conditions  similar  to  those 
in  selected  areas  proposed  for  irrigation.  Data  also  were  collected 
and  summarized  for  selected  dryland  areas.  Collection  and  analyses 
of  such  data  is  an  essential  preliminary  step  in  appraising  income 
potentials  in  the  proposed  irrigated  areas  and  comparing  them  with 
dryland  farming.  The  work  is  cooperative  with  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  in  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  and  South 
Dakota.  Preliminary  budgets  have  been  prepared  to  show  the  transi¬ 
tion  problems  and  Income  potentials  of  irrigated  farming  in  the 
Cannon  Ball  area  of  North  Dakota,  and  basic  data  have  been  developed 
for  preparing  budgets  for  irrigated  farms  in  the  OaheUnit  of  South 
Dakota  and  in  central  Nebraska. 

11.  Important  information  is  coming  from  a  series  of  studies  on  the 
economics  of  farm  mechanization.  For  Instance,  a  study  in  California 
shows  that  machine  harvesting  of  cotton  in  19^9  cost  $14.65  per  bale 
for  machine  picking,  $10.32  per  bale  for  grade  loss  and  $1.20  for 
field  waste — a  total  of  $26.17  per  bale  compared  with  $45 *00  per 
bale  for  hand  .picking  costs,  or  an  average  saving  of  $18.33  per  bale 
to  farmers  for  machine  picking.  Over  one-third  of  the  crop  was  picked 
by  mechanical  harvester  in  California  in  1950.  Mechanical  harvest¬ 
ing  and  other  aspects  of  cotton  mechanization  also  are  being  studied 
in  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  the  Carollnas- 

12.  Work  on  economic  evaluation  of  electric  power  con3T.unption  in  nine 
selected  areas  in  eight  States  indicates  that  in  each  of the  study 
areas  farmers  have  continued  to  buy  more  electrical  equipment  and 
to  use  more  electricity  regardless  of  the  length  of  time  the  farms  ^ 
have  had  service  from  central-station  sources  (Figure  5) •  For  the 
ten  years  studied,  the  per-farm  increases  in  the  use  of  electricity 
have  ranged  from  about  20  percent  per  year  in  eastern  Washingt-^n  to 

7  percent  in  southwestern  Kansas.  There  is  no  indication  of  a  level¬ 
ing  off  in  the  use  of  electricity.  Farmers  want  equipment  that  will 
decrease  costs  of  farm  production  and  increase  labor  efficiency. 

And  they  also  want  equipment  to  ease  the  work  of  the  homemaker. 

13-  Preliminary  analyses  of  low  production  farms  have  provided  measures 
of  labor  resources  and  productivity  for  these  farms .  For  the  one 
million  farm  families  operating  "small-scale  farms,"  having  a  value 
of  products  from  $500  to  $1,200, ' gross  product  per  man  averaged 
only  about  one-fourth  the  product  per  man  on  "medi\mi  commercial- 
family  farms,"  or  those  whose  products  are  valued  between  $3,,000  and 
$8,000.  Small-scale  farms  are  most  common' in  the  Appalachian,  South¬ 
east  and  Delta  States  where  they  represent  two-fifths  of  all  farms. 
Troublesome  farm  adjustment  problems  are  found  also  on  many  of  the 
small  commercial-family  farms,"  whose  products  are  valued  between 
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,  $1,200  and  $3,000.  Gross  product  per  man  on  these  farms  averaged 
only,  about  one-half  that  of  medium  commercial-family  farms. 

l4.  A  preliminary  estimate  of  the  annual  Balance  Sheet  of  Agriculture  in¬ 
dicates  that,  measured  in  current  dollars,  agriaitural  assets  in¬ 
creased  about  13  billion  dollars  in  1951-  Total  assets  on  Jaunary  1, 
1952  were  approximat-ely -156  billion  dollars.  Nearly  9  billion  dol¬ 
lars  of  this  increase  was  in  the  value  of  farm  land  and  buildings. 

The  remainder  of  the  increase  was  in  other  physical  assets,  particu¬ 
larly  livestock,  motor  vehicles,  and  farm  machinery.  There  was  no 
significant  change  in  the  aggregate  of  financial  assets  oVned  by 
farmers.  Although  farm  debts  increased  almost  2  billion  dollars,' 
the  equities  of  farmers  and  other  owners  of  farm  properties  appear 
to  have  increased  during  1951  more  than  11  billion  dollars  to  a 
total  of  more  than  l4l  billion  on  January  1,  1952  (Figure  6) . 

The  greater  part  of  the  increase  (about  90  percent)  in  the  assets  of 
agriculture  during  1951  resiilted  from  higher  prices  -  especially  of 
farm  real  estate.  However,  there  were  also  significant  increases 
in  the  physical  inventory  of  livestock,'  motor  vehicles,  and  machin¬ 
ery  on  farms,*  and  farmers  continued  to  increase  their  investment  in 
farm  and  home  improvements. 

The  liquid  financial  reserves  of  farmers  -  bank  deposits,  currency, 
and  United  States  Savings  Bonds  -  decreased  about  100  million  dollars 
during  1951  to  about  I9. 6  billion  dollars  on  January  1,  1952.  There 
was  no  apparent  change  in  farmers  *  holdings  of  currency  and  bank 
deposits.  However,  United  States  Savings  Bonds  cashed  in  1951  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  volume  pirrchased  by  farmers,  and  despite  accrual  of  inter¬ 
est  the  redemption  value  of  bonds  owned  by  farmers  decreased  about 
100  million  dollars  during  the  year. 

The  decline  in  the  liquid  financial  reserves  of  farmers  during  1951 
was  offset  by  an  approximately  equal  increase  in  the  value  of  farmers 
investments  in  cooperative  associations.  Thus  the  total  of  all  finan 
cial  assets  owned  by  farmers  was  about  the  same  on  January  1,  1952 
as  a  year  earlier  -  21.9  billion  dollars. 

,  A  preliminary  estimate  of  the  non-real-estate  farm  debt  on  January  1, 
1952  Indicates  a  total  of  8.1  billion  dollars.  Of  this,  about  0.7 
billion  dollars  were  nonrecourse,  price-support  loans  made  or  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  These  CCC  loans  were 
approximately  100  million  less  than  a  year  earlier.  Excluding  these 
loans,  the  non-real-estate  farm  debt  is  estimated  to  have  increased 
during  1951  from  6.2  billion  to  a  record  level  of  about  7*4  billion 
dollars.  These  short-term  debts,  which  are  incurred  chiefly  to  meet 
production  expenses  and  to  buy  livestock  and  machinery,  were  more 
than  2-1/2  times  as  large  at  the  beginning  of  1952  as  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1946  (Figure  7) • 
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Increases  in  non-real-estate  debt  during  1951  occurred  in  all  regions.  I 
However,  they  were  most  marked  in  the  Midwest,  West,  and  Southwest.  1 
These  three  regions  had  a  large  increase  in  livestock  production  and  4 
the  Southwest  also  had  an  exceptionally  large  increase  in  cotton  1 

acreage  (Figure  8).  ,  '  1 

A  preliminary  estimate  of  farm-mortgage  debt  on  January  1,  1952  in-  ' 
dicates  a  total  of  about  6, 3  billion  dollars,  compared  with  5*8  bil-  ’ 
lion  dollars  on  January  1,  1951-  This  increase  of  about  8  percent 
during  1951  compares  with  annual  increases  of  8  percent  in  1930,  6 
percent  in  1949^  5  percent  in  1948,  and  2  percent  in  194?  and  in  1946. 

Every  State  in  the  Union  experienced  an  increase  in  farm-mortgage 
debt  during  1950  just  as  in  1949  (Figure  9).  On  January  1,  1951 
every  State  except  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
and  South  Dakota  had  more  farm-mortgage  debt  than  on  January  1,  1946, 
the  lowest  point  since  1913  la  farm-mortgage  debt  for  the  United 
States.  The  highest  volume  of  farm-mortgage  debt  shown  in  the  Bureau 
series  for  the  United  States  was  reached  on  January  1,  1923-  On 
January  1,  1951  farm-mortgage  debt  for  the  country' as  a  whole  was 
only  54  percent  of  the  1923  volume,  yet  12  States  had  a  higher  debt 
than  in  I923. 

15.  Studies  of  the  operating  practices  of  farmers*  mutual  insurance  com¬ 
panies  were  continued.  A  bulletin  on  crop-hail  Insurance  analyzed 
types  of  coverage,  costs,  factors  to  be  considered  in  the  selection 
of  a  policy,  settlement  of  claims,  and  various  situations  under  which 
crop-hail  and  Federal  all-risk  insurance  are  supplementary.  A  bulletin 
on  windstorm  insurance  presented  loss  distributions  showing  why  a  de¬ 
ductible  policy  is  particularly  applicable  to  farm  property.  The 
degree  of  variability  in  company  losses  over  time  was  explored  in  re¬ 
lation  to  safety-fund  and  reinsurance  needs;  and  the  status  of  the 
specialized  farm  mutual  windstorm  companies,  with  respect  to  accumu¬ 
lated  safety  funds  and  reinsurance  arrangements,  was  examined  in 
relation  to  the  yardsticks  of  need. 

l6r  Reports  from  farmers  *  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  indicated  that 
losses  averaged  l4, 3  cents  per  |T6o  of  insurance  in  1950,  compared 
with  13.9  cents  in  1949  -  a  3-percent  Increase  in  the  loss  rate. 

These  companies  had  about  8  percent  more  insurance  in  force  at  the 
end  of  1950  than  at  the  end  of  1949*  Property  values  and  replacement 
costs  were  up,  so  that  the  combination  of  more  valuable  property  and 
higher  loss  rates  per  unit  of  value  resulted  in  an  estimate  of  farm 
fire  losses  amounting  to  102  million  dollars  in  1950,  compared  with 
95  million  in  1949* 

17 .  Farm  real  estate  taxes  levied  per  acre  in  1950  (payable  largely  in 

19^  were  5  percent  above  those  for  1949 •  The  increase  in  1950  marks 
the  sixth  consecutive  year  in  which  the  average  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  has  risen  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  By  States,  the  change 
has  varied  considerably,  however.  Taxes  per  $100  of  full  value  were 
lower  in  1950  than  in  1949^  but  slightly  above  the  1948  figure.  Aver¬ 
age  taxes  per  acre  for  1949  had  already  set  an  all-time  record.  Taxes 
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per  $100  full  value,  on  the  other  hand,  are  still  well  below  their 
peak  level  in  1932..  Personal,  property  taxes  have  shown  increases 
comparable  to  those  for  real  estate  taxes.  Preliminary  estimates 
indicate  that  1951  levies  payable  largely  in  1952  will  show  another 
increase  of  5  percent, 

18.  Estimated  Federal  income  taxes  paid  by  farmers  in  1951  on  1950  in¬ 
come  indicate  a  third  consecutive  decTine  in  recent  years  although 
at  a  slower  rate.  The  amount  dropped  to  64o  million  dollars  from 
675  million  in  1950  and  from  the  peak  of  96O  million  reached  in  1948. 
These  figures  emphasize  the  relatively  lower  net  income  position  of 
farmers  in  1949  nnd  in  1950  before  the  start  of  the  Korean  conflict. 
Federal  income  tax  payments  of  farmers  in  1952  are  likely  to  be 
higher  than  in  1951* 

19.  In  the  study  on  risk-bearing  in  agricultural  production  special 
attention  was  given  to  alternative  financial  measures  whereby  farm¬ 
ers  might  attain  greater  stability  of  income.  The  costs,  benefits, 
and  probable  effectiveness  of  the  following  measures  were  studied  for 

.  wheat  farms  in  Kansas  and  North  Dakota:  Accumulation  of  financial 
reserves,  holding  reserves  of  grain,  wheat  crop  insurance  and  multiple- 
crop  insurance,  and  the  use  of  emergency  credit.  Attention  also  was 
given  to  the  contribution . of  farm-management  practices,  such  as  sum¬ 
mer-fallowing  to  yield  stability.  The  relation  between. wheat  yield 
variability  and  land  values  was  investigated  in  a  specialized  wheat 
area. 

20.  Farm  real  estate  values  continued  to  advance  in  nearly  all  States  dur- 
ing  the  4  months  ending  November  1,  1951  "but  the  average  increase  of 

2  percent  was  but  half  that  reported  during  the  same  period  a  year 
ago  (Figure  10),  At  206  (1912-14  =  100)  the  United  States  index  as. 
of  November  1  was  15  percent  above  a' year  earlier  and  20  percent  above 
July  1950.  In  terms  of  pre-war  (1935-39  =  100)  >  index  is  now  at 
249  (Figure  11). 

Some  slackening  in  the  volume  of  sales  as  compared  with  a  year  earlier 
was  reported  by  real  estate  dealers  in  October  1951*  For  the  12  months 
ended  March  31j  1951,  sales  were  up  6  percent  from  the  previous  year 
but  still  about  one-third  below  the  post-war  pealc  reached  in  1947. 

Sales  data  from  the  March  survey  indicated  that  nearly  one-third  of  the 
farms  sold  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1950-51  were  bought  by  non¬ 
farmers,  Purchases  by  nonresidents  with  intentions  to  lease  were  more 
frequent  than  in  recent  years.  The  proportion  of  sales  for  cash  and 
the  ratio  of  cash  down  payments  to  purchase  price  were  slightly  higher 
than  in  the  previous  year. 

21.  Gross  rents  payable  on  leased  lands  totaled  about  $3*2  billion  in  1951^ 
or  8  percent  more  than  i'ri  1950,  according  to  preliminary  estimates. 

The  value  of  crop-share  rents  was  up  only  5  percent,  however,  while 
cash  rents  and  livestock  share  rents  were  up  about  20  percent.  Land¬ 
lords  paid  out  more  for  taxes  and  operating  expenses  than  in  1950, 
leaving  about  $1.9  billion  as  the  net  value  of  rent  for  leased  farm 
property  valued  at  $27.6  billion  on  March  1,  5-951.  This  represents  a 


rate  of  return  of  slightly  less  than  7  percent  on  current  valuations, 
a  substantially  lower  rate  than  prevailed  during  19^6  and  19^7* 

22.  Studies  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  the  economics  of  water  re¬ 
source  development  have  been  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  Federal 
"^d  State  agencies  administratively  responsible  for  water  projects 
and  with  a  number  of  State  Agricultural  Colleges.  Studies  of  settler 
progress  on  selected  irrigation  projects  in  the  Missouri  Basin  in 
cooperation  with  the  Montana,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Stations  indicate  the  potential  contribution  of 
specially  designed  programs  to  the  financial  success  of  settlers 
with  few  resources  of  their  own.  Among  the  measures  that  contributed 
most  were  predevelopment  of  farm  units,  which  made  essentially  full 
production  possible  at  the  time  of  settlement;  provision  of  land 
credit  under  flexible  repayment  arrangements,  which  allowed  settlers 
to  invest-  their  own  resources  in  working  capital;  and  furnishing 
technical  advisory  service.  The  settlers  on  these  projects  also  have 
benefited  from  rising  farm  prices  during  the  period  following  settle¬ 
ment,  These  studies  indicate  that  predevelopraent,  suitable  credit 
arrangements  and  technical  assistance  warrant  serious  consideration 
in  new  land  settlement  programs. 

Studies  of  reservoir  inundation  Impacts  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
State  committees  in  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota  show  the  serious  prob¬ 
lems  caused  by  the  displacement  of  farm  families  and  of  entire  com-  ' 
munities  in  reservoir  areas.  Th^ Indicate  that  certain  modifications 
in  prevailing  compensation  and  land  acquisition  practices  should  be 
adopted. in  order  to  alleviate  adverse  effects  of  reservoir  develop¬ 
ments. 

23.  An  Inventory  of  water  resource  development  in  the  Southwest  indi¬ 

cates  that  approximately  3^000,000  acres  of  new  irrigation  have  been 
developed  in  the  1940-48  period.  Most  of  this  expansion  was  in  Texas, 
where  the  increase  in  irrigated  acreage  amounts  to  almost 

1,840,000  acres.  Approximately  75  percent  of  the  new  irrigation  in 
the  Southwest  depends  on  water  from  underground  sources. 

24.  The  land  use  inventory  shows  a  continuation  of  a  gradual  upward 
trend  noted  previously  in  acreages  of  land  Improved  for  crops  and 
permanent  pastures.  The  annual  acreage  planted  to  crops  and  in 
fallow  preparatory  to  planting  (exclusive  of  rotation  pasture)  is 
now  above  385  million  acres,  -  higher  than  the  previous  peak  of  some 
380  million  acres  in  the  early  1930 ’s.  Significant  shifts  also  have 
been  made  between  uses.  For  example,  the  acreage  devoted  to  row 
crops  in  the  South  has  been  reduced,  while  hay  and  pasture  have 
greatly  increased. 

25.  A  number  of  studies  of  farm  operating  agreements  and  leasing  arrange- 
Pi^^^ts  have  been  undertaken  in  cooperation  with  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  and  Regional  Tenure  Research  Committees.  Studies 
of  father-son  operating  agreements  indicate  that  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ments  can  be  worked  out  for  a  young  farmer  to  enter  farming.  Many 

of  the  difficulties  that  frequently  prevail  can  be  overcome  by  use  of 
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a  suitable  agreement.  The  types  of  father-son  agreem,ents  that  have 
proven  successful  include:  project  agreements,  jpint-pperation 
agreements,  wage-  and  income-sharing  agreements,-  lease,  agreements^, 
and  combinations'  of  thes'e  types.'  Such  agreements  haver  been  effec¬ 
tive  in  giving  the  son  training  in  .management  of  .the  farm,  provid¬ 
ing  him  with  a  reasonable  chance  to  accumulate  capital,  allowing 
security  for.  parents,  and  keeping  up  the  productivity  of  the  farm. 
Equitable  intra-family  agreements  also  have,  been  worked  out  whereby 
the  ownership  of  the  farms  may  eventually  be  transferred  from 
parents  to  children.  .  .  . 

For  non- related  landlords  and  tenants,  research  has  indicated  ways 
of  making  changes  in  farm  leasing  arrangements  more  ..responsive  to 
changes  in  farm  production  practices  and."thtis  prpvlde";'  '(l)":  greater 
security  of  tenure;  (2)  more,  equitable  handling,  .of:  .costs  for  con¬ 
servation  practices  and. installations;  ( 3)  introduction- of  livestock 
,  in,  a  cash  crop  economy;  and.  (4)  more-. .clearly' defining  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of .  the  two  parties.,...  :  .  . 

Prices, ;  Income,  and  Marketing  ,  ■  "i 

1.,  .The  farm  Income  estimates, of  the. Bureau  are  ,the:.best  general; meas- 
,  ures  of.  the  economic  position  of  the  farmer,  They. are  of  special 
,use  to  Congress  and  to-,  Administrators  in  appraising  the  need  for  and 
.  effectiveness  of  farm,  programs  as  well  as  to  business  men  in  evaluat¬ 
ing  the  extent  of  the  farm  market  for  their  products.-  Total  cash 
receipts  from  farm  marketings  in  19^1  are  tentatively  estimated  at 
32.6  biiilon"  dollar  Pi -/or  i4  percent;  above  ;the  previ.ous  year . ;  -  Cash 
receipts  from,  meat '.animals,  dairy  products,  and- poultry  and  eggs- 
.were  all  substantially, higher  in  19-5 1-; than  in.l950»  ::The- total  for 
all  livestock  items-, .was about  19.8  billion.; dollars,-.; or.; 22  percent 
above  1950,  On  the  other  hand,  total  crop:  receipts;., w,e.re.. up  only 
..  3  percent  to  approximately  I3  .hillion  dp  liars-,  a  substantial  increase 
for  cotton  having  _been  -largely;rof f  set  hy  .declines,  .for ;  some-  of,  the 
other  principal  crops. 

2.  The  Bureau  continued  to  prepare  ; annual  Nation-wide-  estimates  of  gross 
farm  Income,  the  expens.eS  of  farm  production', -bnd 'thp  realised  net 

..income  of  farm  operators.  Considerable  .attention. was  al-so  .devoted 
to  major  revisions  in  thes.a-.basio  estimates,,  and  in  the,  various 
series  derived  from  them...-  ...All  of  the  s.erles,.,  with  revisions  extend¬ 
ing  back  to  1910  in  some  cases,  were ; republished  .tn  this  year’s -re¬ 
port.  Gross  farm  income  .in.:. 19^.1  .is  tentatively;.estimated, ,a.t  37«5 
.  billion  dollarsT  ,0^  l4!  percent  :more  than  in  .1.950.  ^  Farm  production 
expens, es  totaled  about  22,5  b i  11  Ipn  dollars  -.-,12  -percent  more  than 
in  1950 ;  and  farmers*  realized  net  income, -estimated. at  15.0  billion 
dollars,  was  up  I8  percent  from  its  postwar  low.  in  1950-  (Figure  12), 
However,  it  was  still  2  billion  dollars  less  than  in  19^7)  and  with 
the  cost  of  farm-family  living,  at  an  all-time  high--in  1951^  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  farmers  *  realized  net  income  was  down  20  percent 
from  194 7  '  end  lower  than  in'  any  yeaf  - from  1942  through  1948 

(Figure  I3) .  The  outlook  for  1952  indicates  a  possibility  of  some 
further  increase  in  both  gross  farm  income  and  production  expenses; 
but  realized  net  income  may  show  little  change. 
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The  demand  for  farm  products  is  appraised  monthly  in  the  Demand  and 
Price  Situation.  Special  emphasis  has  teen  given  to  analyzing  the 
impact  of  increasing  defense  expenditures  on  agricultural" prices  and 

income.  Increasing  employment  -and  consumer  incomes  have  teen  re¬ 

flected  in  a  strong  demand'  for  food  and  other  farm  products.  From 
raid- 1950  to  mid-1951;  per  capita  consumer  incomes  (after  taxes)  in¬ 
creased  11  percent  and  food  expenditures  increased  about  the  same 
amount  (Figure  l4) .  Foreign  takings  of  U.  S.  farm  products 
also  increased  in  1951  over  1950.  The  value  of  agricultural  exports 
in  the  third  quarter  of  1951  was  nearly  one-third  larger  than  in 
the  same  period  in  1950. 

Both  prices  received  and  prices  paid  ty  farmers  rose  substantially 
following  the  Korean  outbreak  (Figure  15) .  However,  prices  received 
by  farmers  declined  from  February  to  September  largely  as  a  result 
of  the  record  farm  output  in  prospect.  By  mid-September  average 
prices  received  by  farmers  were  7  percent  lower  than  in  mid-February. 
In  the  last  quarter  of  1951^  some  deterioration  in  crop  prospects, 
notably  cotton  and  corn,  brought  somewhat  higher  prices  to  farmers. 
Prices  paid  by  farmers  (including  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates) 
rose  to  a  record  high  in  mid-November.,,  The  parity  ratio  in  mid- 
November  was  106,  one  point  above  November  1950  and  7  points  below  - 
the  ratio  in  February  I95I.  With  average  weather,  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  is  likely  to  increase  further  in  1952.  Average  prices  re¬ 
ceived  by  farmers  in  1952  may  not  differ  much  from  1951.  However, 
prices  paid  by  farmers  and  farm  production  costs  are  virtually  cer¬ 
tain  to  increase ; 

Special  analyses  relating  to  agricultural  prices  and  income  were 
prepared  for  the  Economic  Council  of  the  President  and  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Agency.  Further  work  was  also  accomplished  on  apprais¬ 
ing  the  long- range  prospects  for  agriculture  which  is  useful  to 
other  Government  agencies  in  evaluating  flood  control,  river  basin 
developments,  conservation,  and  other  public  projects  and  in  estab¬ 
lishing  policies  for  long-term  mortgage  lending. 

Current  developments  in  the  food  sector  of  the  Nation »s  economy  are 
summarized ,  in  The,' National  Food  Situation,  which  carries  reviews  of 
the  supply  and  distribution  of 'United  States  food  and  the  factors 
influencing  retail  food  prices.  Per  capita  food  consumption  in  1951 
averaged  about  I3  percent  above  the  prewar  (1935-39)  average  rate 
and  slightly  above  the  1950  rate.  Consumption  of  such  foods  as  pork, 
poultry  products,  cheese,  fluid  milk  and  cream,  margarine,  and  most 
'processed  fruits  and  vegetables  was  substantially  greater  in  1951 
than  in  years  preceding  World  War  II;  whereas  consumption  rates  for 
veal,  lamb  and  mutton,  butter,  fresh  fruits,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  flour  were  much  smaller  (Figure  I6) .  I^or  1952,  the  per  capita 
consimption  of  food  is  expected  to  be  slightly  higher  than  in  1951* 

A  special  study,  prepared  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies  was  made 
of  the  distribution  of  the  United  States  food  supply  in  1950-51>  with 

special  reference  to  (Sports.  Food'^export’s  of  'abouV'43.5  billion 
pounds  in  1950-51  accoiuited’  for  ik  percent  of  the  total  physical 
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qur.ntity  of  U. .  S,  food  distributed.  They  vrere  4-1/2  times  the  prewar 
(1935-39)  average  level,  and  25  percent  above  the  1949’-50  level. 

This  study  is  the  only  summary  of  the  year  which  gives  food  exports 
by  major  commodity  groups  and  country,  and  indicates  their  importance 
'  in  the  over.*all  food  picture . 

5.  The  Commodity  Situation  Reports  which  cover  all  of  the  major  groups  of 
farm  commodities  have  been  continued  with  special  emphasis  on  data  and 
analyses  of  immediate  importance  to  thS' Def  ense  program. 

(a)  In  appraising  the  current  and  prospective' economic  position  of 

meat  animals  and  meat,  progress- has  been  made  in  statistical  work  and 
economic  analysis,  and  the  Livestock  arid  Meat  Situation  has  been 
issued  regularly.  Some  redirection  of  effdrit  followed  the  new  empha¬ 
sis  on  national  defense  and  moblliz-ati'on,  not  only  as  it  modified  the 
outlook  for  meat  animals  but  also  as  it  required  special  projects 
such  as  an  estimate  of  meat  supplies)  as  a 'strategic  resource,  for 
the  next  three  to  four  yearsl  . _ 

There  was  a  shift  in  mid-1950  from  a  do^trend  to  an  uptrend  in  de¬ 
mand  and  prices  for  meat  animals  —  an  uptrend  that  continued,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  case  of  cattle  arid  lambs,  until  affected  by  price  con¬ 
trols  in  early  19'51^  and  a-  si'zable  increase  in  livestock  numbers  dur¬ 
ing  1950  arid  1951  that  gave  promise  of  ■  a  larger  output  of  meat  in 
future  years  but  also  began  to  draw  on  reserves  of -feed  supplies.  An 
increase  in  meat  production  should  be  realized  in  1952.  ■  Most  of  the 
increase  will  be  in  beef  and  veal. 

(b)  Appraisal  of  the  current  and  prospective  economic  position  of  the 
various  dairy  products  Confirmed  previo-us-- indications  that  for  a 
given-  increase-  in  income,  eonsiaaer'  demand  increases,  less  for  some 
dairy  products  than  it  does  for  some  majori  products : that' are  com¬ 

petitive- with  ■dairy  products ,  both  at the '  producer  and  consumer  ~ 
levels.  ^  T**  : 

Net  income  from  dairy  fan^ng  in  1952  probably- will  be.  about  the  same 
as  in  19.51?  ^44  production  expected,  about-  the.  same  and  con¬ 

sumer  demsuid  stronger.,  prices  of  dairy  products..— : and  cash  receipts 
from  raarketings, --  probabl^^  soinewhat  higher  than  in  1951* 

However,  higher  costs -are  expected  to  offs^et  the  increase  in  cash 
receipts. 

(c)  Special  emphasis  was -  given  to  the  influence' of  the  national  • 
emergency  on  food  grain  requirements  and  prices;  and  the  current 
and  prospective  supply ■ position,  'Service  work' included  furnishing 
information  and  participating' in  meetings • of  'interagency  subcom¬ 
mittees  and  committees  on  grain  supply  estimates,  domestic  consump- 

.  tipn  levels,  production' guides,'  export  shipping  schedules,  and  price 
ceilings,  A  study  was  made  relating  t9  levels  of  food  grain  storage, 
and  long-term  estimates  were  made  in  connection  with  waterway  develop¬ 
ment  programs. 
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(d)  Studies  on  the  prospective,  feed  supplies  and,  requirements  revealed 
the  need  for  adequate  feed  grain  reserves'  and  for  conserving  'feed 
supplies  under  the  current  emergency  situation.  These  studies  reveal 
prospects  for  a  tighter  feed  supply  situation  and  a  further  drain  on 
stocks  of  feed  grain.  Studies  on  longer  term  and  current  feed-price 
relationships,  published  in  January  1951^  serve  as  a  basis  for  apprais 
ing  current  price  relationships. 

A  study  of  the  long-term  trends  in  corn  utilization  revealed  that  the 
corn  released  by  reducing  horse  and  mule  numbers  over  the  past  40 
years  has  accounted  for  much  of  the  50  percent  increase  in  feed  fed 
to  livestock  for  food  products.  As  the  shift  to  mechanical  power  is 
nearing  completion,  further  increases  in  requirements  of  meat,  milk, 
and  eggs  for  the  'expanding  populatlan  "will  place. new  emphasis  on  in¬ 
creasing  production  of  cprn  and  other  feeds  (Figure  17). 

(e) ,Some  of  the  more  important  facts  concerning  the  current  situation 
for  cotton  and  related  fibers  are: 

(1)  The  world  and  United  States  supply  of  cotton  in  1951“’52 
probably  will  not  permit  any  significant  Increase  in  :stocks 

, over  1950-51 j 

(2)  because  of  small  foreign  stocks  at' the  beginning  of 
the  crop  year  and  increased  Supplies  of  dollars  and  gold 
in  foreign  countries,  exports  of  United  States  cotton 

in  1951-52  are  expected  to  run  between  5*5  and  6  million 
bales  as  compared  with  4.2  million  in  1950-51; 

(3)  domestic  mill  consumption  of  cotton  in  1951-52  will 
probably  be  somewhat  below  the  high  level  maintained 

in  1950-51; 

(4)  the  price  received  by  farmers  for  cotton  in  Nov¬ 
ember  1951  averaged  4l  cents  per  pound,  about  the  same 
as  in  November  1950;  and 

(5)  the  yield  per  acre  of  cotton  has  shown  a  steady 
increase  since  I925  (Figure  I8) . 

An  analysis  of  The  Jute  and  Hard  Fibers  Situation  was  published  in 
July  1951.  New  statistical  series  were  started  for  manufacturers* 
sales  and  Inventories  of  cotton  textile s,  wholesale  price  indexes  of 
cotton  goods,  prices  of  acetate  rayon,  and  for  production,  manufactur¬ 

ing,  prices,  Imports,  exports,  and  consumption  of  jute  and  hard 
fibers . 

Changing. prices  and  food  costs  and  price  regulations  have  led  to  a 
greatly  Increased  ..interest  in  data  on  how  consumer  expenditures  for 
food  are  divided  between  farmers  and  marketing  agencies.  Farm- 
retail  price  spreads,  the  farmer *s  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar 
and  other  data  relating  to  marketing  methods  and  organization  are 
compiled,  analyzed,  and  regularly  published  in  The  Mai-keting  and 
Transportation  Situation. 

For  Instance,  it  is  estimated  that  consumers  in  the  .United ' States 
are  still  spending  about  the  same  proportion  of  their  disposable 
income  for  food  as  they  were  "pre-Korea"  —  that  is,  26  percent  of 
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consiimefs*  disposable  Income  went  for  food  in  both  the  second  quarter 

•of  1950  and  the  third  quarter  'of  1951'i'',  total  biil  for  marketing 
farm  food -products  reached  a  record  High' of  2o  billion' dollars.  A 
•larger  total  is  expected  in  195^  because  of  an  increased  voltime  of 
commodities  to  be  marketed  and  higher  'marketing  costs. 

The  retail  cost  and  farm  value  of  the  "market  basket"  of  farm  food 
products  (prewar  average  annual  -pxif chases'  per  family  of  three  con¬ 
sumers)  established  record  highs-  of  $7^6  and  $37^1  respectively. 

Retail  prices  avefaged.h^ar  .this.  3.ey.eX.:tIir.63igho.ut:;.19.5X.x  tarm  prices 
for  food  products  averaged  3  to  4  percent  lower  and  marketing 
•  charges  have  beeh‘,  higher ;  by ,.about.„'the  .,aajtell(amO-Uht.  .In^.  t^^  second 
half  of  the  year;  ■  The  outlook' for  1952' i'hdicates  that  the  farmer^s 
share  may  be  slightly  below  the ‘average'^of  50  c’ahts  received  in  1951* 
The  farmer ^s  share  in  i95i  ^J'as  well  above  the  levels  of  the  1930 
but  below  the  share  received  in  the  yehrs  1943  to  1948. 

Research  relating-  to'  the  marketing  of  specific  commodities  and  the 
operations  of-  particular  marketing  agencies  has  been  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  basis  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  handling  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  and  promoting  the  adjustment  of  production  patterns'  and  market¬ 
ing  methods  to  changing  needs  and  conditians,  including  the  scarci¬ 
ties'  of  the  current  defense  economy.  ■ 

7 .  A  study  of  patterns  of  ooiisumption  and  preferences  for  fruits  showed 
that  a  large  majority  of  a  representative  sample  of  commercial  and 
institutional  bakers  in  Chicago  expressed  a  favorable  attitude  toward 
the  use  ef  dehydro-frozen  fruits  for  baking.  This  indicates  an  in¬ 
teresting  potential  market  for  d’ehydro-frozen  fruits/  particularly 
api*lbots  and  peaches  whose  existing  fruit  forms  do  hot  entirely  meet 

■  the  nSeds  of  the  baking  industry.  ' 

8.  A 'study- of  heW' frozen 'concentrated  apple '  juice' am  its  appeal  to  con¬ 
sumers' in  two  best  markets  indicated  that  this  juice  made  by  methods 
developed  by  the  Western  Regional  Research  Laboratory  stands  a  reason¬ 
able  chance  of  s-uccess'.  in  commerciaT  productioh  and  distribution. 

.  Predicated  .an„ the.,  results  ’ot  studies  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Ecoriomics  in  cooperation;  with, ..the. .Northwestern  apple  pro- 
' ducers  and'the  Western  Regional  Research  Laboratory,  a  large  com- 

•  ■  mere ial  concern  is- presently  planning  to  produce -and  distribute  a 
sufficient  amount  of  this  frozen  concentrated  apple  juice  to  distri¬ 
bute  in  one-  entire  region ‘during  the  coming  marketing  season.  The 
successful  development 'of-  frozen  c one entrated  apple 'juice  would 
assist  in  disposirig  of  surplus  apples  which  are  not  presently  market¬ 
able  in  fresh  form,  particularly  "C"  grade  and  cull  apples  of  the 
Delicious  variety.  . . 

9.  A -study  made  under  contract ; with  ^d  .priyate^, research 'drgani^sation 
indicates  that  vegetable  protein  materials  may. become  increasingly 
important  in  several  Industrial  uses,  parti'culariy  the  field  of  re¬ 
generated  fibers  as  a  replacement  or  supplement  to  some  natural  pro¬ 
tein  and  synthetic  fibers.  At  the  same  titae>  this  study  also  indicates 
that  such  fibers  have  definite  limitations  and  are'  still  far  from  being 
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satisfactory  substitutes  for  material  fibers  for  clothing  use.  Other 
promising  industrial  outlets  for  vegetable  oilseed  protein  materials 
include  paper  coating  and  adhesive  applications.  The  expectation  is 
that  a  great  deal  of  future  research  in  agencies  dealing  with  physi¬ 
cal  research  will  be  oriented  to  the  major  findings  of  the  report  on 
industrial  utilization  of  protein  matferials. 

10.  Much  work  has  been  done  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal  and  State 
agencies  to  provide  information  basic  to  the  development  of  a  more 
efficient  livestock  marketing  system  in  a  number  of  areas . 

Livestock  slaughter  in  the  Western  regign  increased  from  three  billion 
to  six  billion, pounds  liveweight  annually  in  the  last  25  years.  Popu¬ 
lation  increased  two-thirds  in  the  same  period.  Associated  with  the 
increase  has  been  an  eastward  shift  of  the  line  of  east-west  movement 
which  separates  the  livestock  supply  areas  for  the  eastern  and  western 
concentrated  consioraing  areas.  Livestock  slaughter  has  become  in¬ 
creasingly  decentralized  in .the  Western  region.  Livestock  auctions 
have  increased  in  importance  until  larger  nmbers  of  livestock  are 
marketed  through  auctions  than  through  the  terminal  public  markets 
within  the  confines  of  the  Western  region ♦ . 

The  attention  ©f  farmers,  market  operators,  and  packers  has  been  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  need  for  greater  accuracy  of  pricing  livestock 
according  to  the  value  delivered  by  each  farmer.  Several  packers 
are  now-buying  hogs,  on  a  carcass  basis.  A  number  of  packers,  includ¬ 
ing  two  of  the  big  four,  are  experimenting  with  the  purchase  of  hogs 
on  a  live  grade  basis  rather  than  on  the  flat  price  basis  formerly 
used.  A  study  in  Wisconsin  indicates  that  errors  in  estimating  yield 
and  grade  and  errors’  of  arriving  at  price  of*  veal  calves  are  rather 
substantial.  Of  the  570  calves  in  the  study,  242  were  priced  at  $2.00 
or  more  per  hundred  pounds  above  or  below  their  actual  value.  The 
earlier  Minnesota  studies  also  indicate  substantial  pricing  errors 
for  hogs  and  cattle  when  marketed  by  the  usual  liveweight  methods. 

11.  A  study  of  cooperative  cheese  plants  in  an  important  commercial 
cheese-producing  area  reveals  that  in  plants  of  all  sizes  unit  costs 
decline  with  increasing  volume,  lowest  unit  costs'  being  found  in"  tiie 
larger  plants.  Overall  economies  can  be  achieved  in  the  industry, 
with  higher  prices  to  producers,  by  consolidating  small  plants  into 
larger  ones,  which  may  also  perform  a  number  of  by-product  manufac¬ 
turing  operations.  It  is  believed  that  these  important  results  can 
have  much  wider  geographical  application. 

Farm  Population  and  Manpower 

1.  The  farm  population  decreased  by  nearly  5  million  between  April  19^0 

and  April  1930^  according  to  revised  estimates  made  by  the  Bureau  of 

Agricultural  Economic-s  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  revised 
series  show  that  the  farm  population  reached-  its  peak  in  I916  when 
32,530,000  persons,  were  living  on  farms.  Farm  population  declined 
during  World  War  I,  increased  in  the  two  years  following  the  end  of 
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that  war,  and  declined  rather  steadily  throughout  the  1920 ’’s.  In 
1939  there  were  29^^50,000  people  living  on  farms  according  to  the 
new  definition.  Farm  population  decreased  sharply  from  29,0^7,000 
in  April  19^0  to  a  low  of  2k  3^2,000  in  April  19^5  a't  the  peak  of 
World  War  II.  Following  V-J  Day,  farm  population  increased  --  mainly 
due  to  returning  veterans  --  in  the  next  two  years  and  reached  a 
postwar  peak  of  26,147,000  in  April  1947*  After  this  time,  there 
was  a  resumption  of  the  long-time  downward  trend  in  the  number  of 
persons  living  on  farms  and  in  April  1950,  the  farm  population  in 
the  United  States  was  about  the  same  as  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  — 
24,335,000  persons.  The  proportion  of  the  Nation’s  population  liv¬ 
ing  on  farms  dropped  from  22  percent  in  1940  to  I6  percent  in  1950 
(Figure  I9) .  ■  _  ■ .  _  ' 

2.  Defense  mobilization  has  accentuated  losses  of  farm  manpower.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  19-5 1  farm  employment  averaged  373,000  lower- 
than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1950.  -Increases  in,  defense  in¬ 
dustry  employment  as  well  as  Increases  in- the  size  of  the  armed 
forces  are  Important  factors  in  the  decline  ■  in  ithe.  farm.,  labor-,  forqe. 
The  impact  of  these  losses  has  been  only  partly  counterbalanced  by 

...  declining  labop,;, requirements  as  a  result  of  increasing  farm  mechani¬ 
zation.  Furthei  analysis  is  being  made  of  the  impact,  of  the  emer¬ 
gency  on  farm  manpower  in  different  areas  and  types  of '“farming 
situations.  A  survey  on  farm  manpower  losses,  available  supply, 
and  requirements  for  farm  production  is  under  way  in  Wisconsin  and 
other  surveys- are  being  planned.  Special  attention  is :  being.,  given 
to  areas  of  labor  shortages  and  to  areas  of  potential  supply  of 
farm  labor.  '  . 

3*  Farm  wage  rates  rose  12  percent ' in  the  12  months  preceding  July  1, 

.  I.951,~  to'  "an  average  of  62.4  cen'bs  per  hour.  Special  analysis  of  the 
trends  in  farm  trages-  has  been  made  for'  the  Wage  ‘Stabilization  Board. 
This  showed  a  wage  freeze  tied  to  a  specific  date  in  agriculture 
cannot  work  because  of  the  great  seasonality  of  hired  farm  employ¬ 
ment  and  the  changing,  nature- of  fatm  jobs  performed  in  different 
parts  of  the  year.  Between  January  and' September  the  employment  of 
hired  workers  increases  seasonally  from  1  million  to  about  4  million. 

4.  There  were  approximately  1.1  million  migrat'  ry  .farm  workers  in  the 
United  States  in  195Q'  according  to  h  survey  .of  seasonal  farm  laborers. 

This  total  included  about  -600, 000*150x10 ah  Nationals  in  addition  to 
500,000  domestic  migratory  farm  workers.  The  survey  also  showed  that 
a  larger  proportion  of  migratory  workers  were  single  than  of  non- 
migratory  workers,  54  percent  compared  with  38  Percent,  but  that 
those  who  wehe  mar.ri.Od  had;  .more  children  than  nonmigrato.ry  farm 
workers.  .  ■  . ^ 

5.  That  the  larger  the  scale  of  farming  .operations,  the  higher  were  the 
average  net  returns  not  only  per  f-arm  but  per  man-year  of  labor  was 

,  shown  by  a  study  of  economic  size  class  of  farms  in.  relation  to  the 
man-years  of  labor  used.  The  100,000  farms  in.  the  United  .States 
that  are  in  the' highest  economic  size  class  averaged  .a  realized  net 
farm  income  of  approximately  $25,0.00  per  farm  and.  $4,750  per  man-year 
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of  labor  in  19kk.  In  California  the  average  net  income  per  farm  for 
this  size  class  was  $49,000,  for  Iowa  it  was  $22,50C^  and  for  Texas  it 
was  $28,400.  The  4-09? 000  farms  in  economic  size  class.  II  averaged 
in  1944  a  net  farm  income  of  $6,400  per  farm.  In  size  class  III 
there  were  1.2  million  farms  and  their  average  net  farm  income  was 
$3,000.  In  economic  size  class  IV,  v/hich  is  the  class  of  small  com¬ 
mercial  family  farms,  the  average  net  farm  income  per  farm  was  approx¬ 
imately  $1,300  in  1944.  The  remaining  2.5  million  farms  were  in  the 
part-time,  small  and  nominal  unit  farms  and  their  net  farm  incomes 
average  the  lowest. 


CROP  AND  LIVESTOCK  ESTIMATES 

This  appropriation  finances  the  operations  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Service, 
the  organization  for  gathering  the  basic  State  and  National  statistics  on 
production,  prices,  stocks,  values,  movement,  and  other  agricultural  in¬ 
formation,  the  maintenance  of  regular  series  and  the  conduct  of  statisti¬ 
cal  research  relating  thereto,  as  shown  by  th^  following  examples: 

1.  Additional  personnel  have  been  devoted  to,  the  improvement  of  the  work 
on  agricultural  prices  during  the  past  year.  Added  funds  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1951  have  provided  a  start  on  a  long-needed  program  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  devise  means  of  strengthening  reporting  methods,  analyses 
and  estimates  for  both  prices  received  and  prices  paid  by  farmers. 
Twelve  field  offices,  representing  17  States,  were  selected  to  direct 
special  attention  to  these  new  studies  and  developments.  Extra  tech¬ 
nical  and  clerical  help  was  assigned.  Lists  of  price  reporters  have 
been  analyzed  for  adequacy  and  representativeness,  price  data  have 
been  reviewed  with  respect  to  adequacy  and  bias,  and  specific  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  put  into  operation,  designed  to-  effect  improvement 
in  the  price  series.  State  by  State,  and  commodity  by  commodity. 

As  ];)art  of  this  improved  program  on  agricultural  price  statistics, 
special  surveys  were  made  of  m.arketing  channels  for  farm  products. 

These  enumerative  surveys  were  conducted  in  New  York,  Georgia,  and 
Nebraska  to  secure  sample  indications  as  to  details  of  farm  products 
sales  in  these  areas,  the  position  at  whic%  sales  are  made,  the  type 
of  dealer  through  whom  sales  are  made,  and  the  relative  proportion 
of  sales  involved.  These  basic  details  are  essential  in  order  to 
properly  evaluate  and  weight  reported  price  data  in  deriving  price 
averages . 

A  remarkably  satisfactory  method  was  developed  for  securing  a  more 
reliable  current  estimate  of  the  Parity  Index  (index  of  Prices  Paid, 
Interest,  Taxes,  and  Wages)  in  the  quarter  months  beginning  with 
March.  The  final  index  of  prices  paid  is  based  upon  quarterly  re¬ 
ports  of  independent  stores,  but  these  Indications  have  not  been 
available  in  time  for  use  in  the  current  quarter  month.  Chain  store 
price  changes,  heretofore  used  as  a  guide,  have  not  been'  wholly 
dependable  as  an  advance  indicator  of  the  probable  changes  in  inde¬ 
pendent  store  prices.  Under  the  expanded  program,  provision  was 
made  to  accelerate  the  analysis  of'  independent  store  prices  for  a 
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^  sample  of  returns  from  I9  States  currently.,  ifi  ..the  .gucirter  month/  and 
this  has  yielded  a  much  closer  preliminary' measure' of  the  later 
h8-Stnte  analysis. 

2.  Parity  prices  for  155  aS^icultural  commodities  were  reworked  in  Jan¬ 

uary  1951*.  This  was  done  to  reflect  the  change  caused  by  the  use  of 
the  January  1941  -  December  1950  average  in  place  of  the  January 
191+0  -  December  1949  average,  as  required  by  law.  Of  the  I66  com¬ 
modities  for  which  parity  prices  were '  pii'blished  in  November  1951 
127  were,  compiled  on  the  "new"  basis/  5  on  the  "did"  basis,  and  34 
on  the  "transitional"  basis.  A  similar'  recalculation  is  underway  in 
January’ 1952.  '  '  ' 

3.  Both  the 'Washington  commodity  statisticians  and  the  field  technical 
staff  have  participated  in  the  detailed  review  of  the  preliminary 
1950  Agricultural  Census  totals,  upon  the  special  request  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census^!  Washington  .dtatikticiahs,,,. assisted  in  a  pre¬ 
liminary'  inspection  of  some  of  the  first' States  ready,  and' designed 
special  forms  to  aid  in  analyzing  the  county  results  for  possible 
irregularities  or  discrepancies.  As  s6on  as  it  became  known  when 
all  the  county' tabulation  sheets  for  a-  specific  State  would  be 
ready  for  the  -final-  analysis  before'  publication,  arrangements  were 
made  to-  call  in  one  of  the  State  statisticians  for  a  period  of  10 

’■days  to'  2  weeks,  to  collaborate  with  Census  technicians  in  a 
thorough-going  review  and  to  furnish  information  on  local  conditions. 

A  variety  of  pertinent  check  data,  by  counties,  were  prepared  by  the 
State  offices  and  furnished  to  the  Census  Bureau  in  advance  of  the 
scheduled  review  period.  The  review  was  completed  for  nearly  half 
the  States  by' July  1,  and  the.  last ,  States  were  .finished  by  October  1. 
The  intimate  Working  relationship- has  been  most  satisfactory  to  both 
Bureaus.  It  is  proving  especially  helpful  to  the  Agricultural  Esti¬ 
mates  statisticians  who  are  now  engaged  in  the  tremendous  task  of 
revising  crop  and  livestock  estimates  forthe  intercensal  years,  on 
the  basis  of  analysis  of  1950  Census  results. 

4.  In  anticipation  of  the  five-year  revision  of  livestock  estimates,  and 
the  intricate  problem-  of  adjusting  Aphil  1  Census  results  to  the 
established  January  1  date  for  inventory  estimates,  a  special'  mail 
survey  was  made  as  of  April  1,  to  measure  livestock' inventories  as  of 
that  date,  for  comparison  with  the  January  1  r'eports  of  the '  same  pro¬ 
ducers.  A  similar  survey  was  made  on  turkeys,  to  measure  change  in 
inventories  on  respondents*  farms  between  January  1,  and  April  1. 

Forms  and  instructions  were  designed  to  facilitate  uniform,  analysis 
of  the  matched  returns  and  the  calculation  of  adjustment  factors  to 
convert  Census  totals  to  equivalent  January  1  numbers. 

5.  In  the  last  quar'ter'  of’ fiscal  year  1951/  each  State  office  analyzed 
its  complete  series  of  1950  season  average  prices  of  truck  crops  pro¬ 
duced  for  fresh  market,  to  show  the  component  prices  by  point  and 
method  of  sale  represented  in  the  single  season  average.  This 
appraisal  of  the  average  seasonal  prices  was  essential  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  legal  minimum  prices  as  required  by  law.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  data  provide  a  basis  for  establishing  these  legal  mini- 
mums  by  areas  and  for  each  of  the  more  common  methods  or  circumstances 
of  sale , 
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6.  Present  estimates  of  truck  crops  for  fresh  market,  now  chiefly  in¬ 
clude  the  production  in  recognized  commercial  areas  primarily  for 
shipment  to  distant  markets.  The  problem  of  including  in  these 
estimates  that  production  which  is  grown  for  local  fresh  market  sale 
has  long  been  under  study.  As  an  outgrowth  of  exploratory  Research 
and  Marketing  Act  surveys  of  local  market  vegetable  production, 
mainly  in  districts  supplying  the  New  York  City  market,  plans  have 
been  developed  whereby  the  scope  of  the  truck  crop  estimates  could 
be  extended  to  Include  this  local  market  production.  The  plans, 
which  would  provide  for  estimates  of  each  important  crop,  would 
thus  result  in  more  complete  coverage  of  crops  and  areas,  and  place 
the  truck  crop  estimates  on  a  sounder  statistical  basis.  With  the 
newly  available  1950  Gensus  data,  it  is  hoped  that  a  substantial 
start  may  be  made  in  the  direction  of  preparing  these  broader  esti¬ 
mates  this  year. 

7.  A  post-season  survey  of  tung  oil  mills,  initiated  in  June  1950,  and 
repeated  this  year,  provided  the  basis  for  revising  estimates  of  the 
previous  year’s  production  of  tung  nuts,  and  the  prices  received  by 
growers.  Annual  data  on  production  and  prices  have  heretofore  been 
secured  only  through  mill  reports  in  December  each  year.  A  pilot 
study  was  conducted  in  Louisiana  in  December  1950  to  secure  sample 
information  direct  from  grovrers,  to  supplement  the  mill  data.  Special 
grower  surveys  were  made  as  of  June  1,  1951,  in  the  five  tung  nut 
States  to  provide  the  basis  for  a  June  forecast  of  production,  the 
first  ever  made. 

8.  The  timing  and  coordination  of  compilations  and  other  operations  re¬ 
lating  to  the  monthly  slaughter  reports,  which  involve  some  action 
on  the  part  of  three  different  agencies  in  the  Department,  have  been 
perfected  to  a  point  where  the  combined  total  slaughter  report  is 
released  within  a  few  days  after  the  report  on  slaughter  and  meat 
production  for  plants  under  Federal  inspection. 

The  beginning  of  slaughter  control,  and  the  Office  of  Price  Stabili¬ 
zation  reauirement  of  mandatory  reports  from  all  slaughterers  pro¬ 
ducing  over  100,000  pounds,  entailed  immediate  and  substantial 
changes  in  the  handling  of  individual  reports  to  accommodate  the 
needs  of  the  OPS,  and  avoid  disrupting  the  established  scheduling  for 
the  monthly  slaughter  reports.  Arrangements  were  made  to  secure  dup¬ 
licate  copies  of  mandatory  reports,  and  to  continue  sampling  all  other 
non-Federally  inspected  slaughterers  (under  100,000  pounds)  on  a  vol¬ 
untary  basis.  While  the  system  is  more  complex  from  the  sampling  and 
estimating  standpoint,  it  does  minimize  the  burden  upon  firms  re¬ 
quired  to  report  under  the  control  program.  All  field  offices  have 
assisted  district  OPS  offices  continuously  in  resolving  questions 
pertaining  to  lists  and  the  reports  of  slaughterers  under  quota  con¬ 
trols. 
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9*  A  report  was  Issued  on  Milk  Production  on  Farms and  Statistics  of 
Dairy  Plant  Products,  1950^  which  included  additional  spec'ial  sum¬ 
mary  tables  on  milk  production  per  cow,  percentage  of  milk  cows 
milked,  and  relationships  between  n’Jimbers  of  young  milk  stock  kept 
for  replacement  purposes  to  numbers  of  milk  cows  and  heifers  two 
years  old  and  over  on  farms  January  1.  In  the  manufactured  dairy 
products  table,  production  and  manufacturers’  selling  prices  of 
bu].k  condensed  milk  were  included  for  the  first  time  and  tables  on 
other  evaporated  and  dry  products  were  enlarged  to  show  data  for 
the  last  three  years  instead  of  only  two. 


.  { 


Comparison  of  Certain  Work-Load  Data 
Agricultural  Estimates  (Including  Cooperative  Work) 
Fiscal  Years  19^0  and  1951  with  Estimates  for  1952  and  1953 
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TRENDS  IN  USES  OF  CORN 

Percentages  Devoted  to  Major  Types  of  Use 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS 


Item 

Obligations , 
1951 

Estimated  :  Estimated 
obligations, : obligations, 

1252^ ! 1213 - 

Agricultural  Marketing  Act  (RMA-Title 

II)  P  Agriculture.  (Bureau  of  Agrlcul- 

tural  Fconomics) ; 

Marketing  research  and  service  . 

tl,135,926 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

i^l,066,900: 

• 

1^1,162,900 

Flood  Controlp  Agriculture  (Bureau  of 

Agrlaulto.aI..EGfln,pmic.p  1 1 

Research  on  the  economic  aspects  of 
flood  control  and  comprehensive 
river  basin  surveys  . 

28,943 

• 

•  - 

• 

• 

• 

njsrl 

• 

96,000 

Adminiatrstive  Flenses  p  Section  392^ 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 

(Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics); 

For  statistical  services  in  connection 
.with  vheat  acreage .allotments  and 
marketing  quotas  . 

’21,238 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

'  i 

V?Qr.king..FuDd>  .Agriculture^  Bureau.of 

Agricultural  Economics.  (General 

Account) : 

Advanced  from* 

Den.artmcnt..of  Agricultoe; 

For  study  of  family  expenditures  in 
selected  counties  of  Montana 
(Bui’eau  of  Human  Nutrition  and 

Home  Fconomics)  . . . 

4 

326 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

i  »  • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

For  furnishing  cost-of-production 
data  for  various  crops  insin:ed  by 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corp¬ 
oration  (Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation)  . . 

115.247 

• 

• 

• 

• 

t 

«  • 
• 

• 

128.598;* 

w  '  * 

Total,  Department  of  A.griculture. 

115.573 

.128,.  598: 

Bureau  of  the  Census; 

For  collecting  basic  data  on  prices 
received  by  farmers  for'  specified 
crops  and  livestock  products,  and 
inventory  values  of  specified  live¬ 
stock  for  use  in  connection  ^ith 
the  1950  Census . .  i . . 

46,396 

5.498 

'  •• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

■'  ‘U,904i 

• 

.  ■  • 

••  •* '  »  • 

• 

Federal  Securitv  Agencv;  • 

For  conducting  a  consumed  survey  . , 

Total,  General  Working  Fund  . 

•  167.467 

— 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 


Working  Fund,, .  Agriculture.  General «. 

(Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics; 


Estimated 

obligations, 

-1552 


Estimated 
obligations, 
1953  ■■ 


Department  of  Defense.  Department_Q£ 

the  Army; 

For  providing  data  in  connection 
’.'ith  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
Arkansas-Vihite-Red  River  Basin  . . 


13,588 


2,412 


Department  of  the  Interior; 
Development  of  an  evaluation  of  the 
agricultural  repayment  feasibility 
of  the  Weber  Basin  Reclamation 
Project,  Utah  . 


4,576 


2,224 


National  Security  Resources  Board; 

For  conducting  an  apparel  ^’ool 

survey  . . . 

Total,  Working  Fund,  Agriculture, 
General . . . 


Working ■Fund,  Agriculture.  Bureau  of 

Agricultural  Economic s,  Advanced  frc 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (Trust 


For  collection  of  price  and  supply 
data  on  legume  and  grass  seeds  , . . 


19.818 


30,119 


31,441 


For  collection  of  data  on  rice,  beans 


and  peas  . . .  ;  28,181; _ 23»3^5 

Total,  Trust  V^orking  Funds .  : _ 58, 300; _ 54,766 


cultural  Economics) : 


Deposited  bv! 

Fruit  industry! 

For  cooperative  research  vrith 


various  contributors  on  marketing 
of  fruits  and  fruit  products  . 

39,425 

7,000 

Hop.  Control  Board.  Salem.  Oregon: 

Special  report  on  hop  stocks  as  of 
June  1 . . . 

1,490 

1,510 

National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research: 

For  cooperative  study  of  agricul¬ 
tural  financing  . 

6,360 

9,453 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 

Obligations, 

1951 

Estimated 

obligations; 

1952 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1953 

Miscellaneous  Contri'btited  Funds,  Depart- 

; 

ment  of  Agriculture,  (bureau  of  Agri- 

cultural  Economics)  -  continued: 

Deposited  by: 

University  of  Michigan; 

For  cooperative  v/ork  v;ith  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  to  develop 
improved  methods  of  gathering 
statistical  information  •-••••••«<>• 

3,050 

I 

! 

University  of  Virginia; 

For  cooperative  v/ork  on  factors 
associated  v/ith  cotton  yield  vari¬ 
ability  . . . . . 

koo 

Washington  State  Apple  Commission; 

For  survey  of  consumers'  acceptance 
of  frozen  apple  juice  concentrate. 

2,000 

Total,  Miscellaneous  Contributed 
Funds  . . . . . 

52.725 

17.963 

Salaries  and  Expenses.  Defense  Produc- 

tion  Act  ivities.  Agricult-ore  (Bureau 

of  Agricultural  Economics); 

For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  • 

53,273 

100,000 

Mutual  Security  Agency  (Allotment  to 

Agriculture)  (Bureau  of  Agricultural 

Economics ) : 

For  expenses  in  connection  with 
training  foreign  nationals  . . 

33.219 

16,460 

Obligations  under  reimbursements  from 

Governmental  and  other  Agencies: 

Salaries  and  expenses  . . 

32,471 

1.220 

45,000 

45,000 

Agricultural  Marketing  Act 

Total  . . . 

33.691 

45.000 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS 

AND  OTHER  ITINDS  . . . 

1.604.600' 

1.521.014 

1.303.900 

«' 


.iil 
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PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 


It  is  anticipated  that  the  Bureau  will  need  to  replace  12  passenger  motor 
vehicles  in  the  fiscal  year  1953  at  a  net  cost  of  $1,100  each,  or  a  total 
of  $13,200. 

These  12  cars  to  be  replaced  constitute  25^  of  the  total  number  of  cars 
operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  All  of  the  automobiles 
proposed  for  replacement  are  within  the  replacement  standards  established 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  which  provide  that  the  cars  must  be  6  or  more 
years  of  age  and  have  been  driven  60,000  miles  or  more. 

The  48  cars  operated  by  the  Bureau  are  used  in  the  field  by  agricultural 
statisticians  in  the  crop  and  livestock  reporting  service  and  by  research 
specialists  chiefly  on  farm  management  and  land  use  studies. 
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AGRICULTUEAL  HBSEARCH  .ADMINISTRATION 


Purpose  Statement 

The  Agricultural  Research  Administration  was  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  on  December  13,  l^hl.  This  action  was  confirmed  by  Exectt- 
tive  Order  No,  9069,  issued  Pebruary  23,  1942,  The  organization  was  con¬ 
tinued  without  change  under  Reorganization  Plan  No»  1  of  1947*  It  is 
composed  of  the  following  unitss 

Office  of  Administrator  (including  the  Agricultural  Research 
Center) 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations 

Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics 

Bureau  of  Animal  ‘Industry 

Bixr-eau  of  Dairy  Industry 

Biireau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering 

Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Q,uarantine 

Through  these  agencies  the  Administration  carries  on  most  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment's  research  in  the  physical  and  biological  sciencese  It  operates  the 
12,000  acre  Agricultural  Research  Center  at  BeltsYille,  Maryland,  where 
numerous  research  projects  of  the  Department's  bureaus,  including  some 
bureaus  outside  the  Agricultural  Research  Administration,  are  under  way. 
Much  of  the  Administration's  research  is  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  Agricultural  experiment  stations  and  with  other  research 
agencies,  both  public  and  private, 

• 

The  Administration  also  conducts  those  control  and  regulatory  programs  of 
the  Department  which  involve  the  enforcement  of  plant  and  animal  quaran¬ 
tines,  meat  inspection,  and  the  control  of  diseases  and  insect  pests  of 
animals  and  plants. 

The  Administration  is  responsible  for  the  program  of  Federal-grant  funds 
made  available  to  the  States  for  the  operation  of  agricultural  experiment 
stations  and  for  the  coordination  and  integration  of  research  work  under 
way  in  the  Department  with  that  of  the  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations, 

A  more  detailed  discussion  of  work  performed  is  Included  in  the  state¬ 
ments  prepared  by  the  individual  bureaus  of  the  Administration, 

OFFICE  OF  ADMINISTRATOR,  AHA 

The  Office  of  Administrator,  Agricultural  Research  Administration,  in¬ 
cludes  scientific  and  administrative  personnel  engaged  in  planning, 
coordinating,  and  directing,  in  conjunction  with  Bureau  chiefs,  the 
research  and  regulatory  programs  of  agencies  within  the  Administration 
to  assure  effective  utilization  of  resources  and  an  integrated  research 
program  which,  in  the  light  of  research  conducted  by  other  public  agencies 
and  private  industry,  is  adapted  to  the  changing  needs  of  agriculture  and 
the  Nation's  requirements  for  food,  feed,  and  fiber. 
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Attached  to  the  Office  of  Administrator,  and  subject  to  his  supervision, 
is  the  Agricultural  Research  Center  at  Beltsville,  Md.»  which  provides 
facilities  and  services  for  man^  scientific  investigations  carried  on  'ty 
various  agencies  of  the  Department, 

The  Agricultural  Research  Administrator  is  responsible  for  all  research 
work  of  the  Department  (other  than  economic)  and  administers  specific 
related  programs  such  as; 

1,  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  (RMA — Title  II) 

2,  Federal  research  program  on  agricultural  problems  of  Alaska 
3*  Research  on  strategic  and  critical  agricultural  materials 

The  staff  included  on  November  30»  1951 »  ^7  employees  in  Washington  and 
361  full-time  and  55  part-time  employees  engaged  in  field  activities, 
located  principally  at  Beltsville,  Md, ,  and  in  Alaska, 


Estimated, 

1952 


Budget 
Estimate f 

1953 


'  Appropriated  funds: 
Salaries  and  expenses 
Research  on  agricultural 


$582,440 

270,000 


$581,000 


problems  of  Alaska 


270,000 
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AOHI CULTURAL  IffiSSARCH  ADMIOTSTHATIOll 
(a)  Office  of  Administrator 


Appropriation  Act,  1952  . . . . ; . . .  $54l,440 

Anticipat ed  pay  adjustment  supplemental  . . .  4l , 000 

Base  for  1953  - . -  . . . . . .  5''52,44o 

Budget  Estimate,  1953  . . . .  5^1 1 OOP 

Decrease  (p.artial  alDsorption  of  pay  adjustment  costs)  . . .  >-l,440 


PHOjmCT  STAT^ONT 


Project 

1951 

1952 

( estimated) 

Decrease(payi 

adjustment 

a"bsorption) 

1953 

( estimated) 

1.  Administration  and  over¬ 

all  direction  of  the 
Agricultural  Pcsearch 
Administration  . . .  s 

2.  Supervision  of  mainte¬ 
nance,  operation,  and 
furnishing  of  facilities 
and  services  at  the 
Agricultural  Research 

Cent  er  . . . 

> 

033>+,715 

248,463 

2,63s 

C-  -] 

$342,800 

239 , 64o 

-$800 

-64o 

$342,000 

239,000 

Unohligated  "balance . . 

Total  pay  adjustment  costs  ... 

[4i,4oo] 

[-7003 

[40,700] 

Total  avcailahlo  or  estimate. 

5S5,Si6 

5S2,44o 

-i,44o 

5S1,000 

Transfer  in  1952  estimates 
to  "Salaries  and  expenses, 
Office  of  the  Secretcary  of 
Agvi culture"  . . 

' 

+9,is4 

+5,000 

-  - 

Reduction  pursuant  to  Sec, 

1214  . . . . 

Anticipated  pay  radjustment 
supplemental  . . 

-4l,000 

Total  appropriation  or 

estimate  . . . . . . 

600,000 

541, 44o 
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CHMG3S  IN  LANGUAGE 


The.  estimates,  proposG  deletion  of  certain  language  (deleted,  natter 
enclosed,  in.  "brackets)  as  follov/s: 

For  necessary  e^qpenses  *  *  *  and  the  cost  of  altering 
..  .  any  one  "building  during  the  fiscal  year  'shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $2,500  or  2  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  "build¬ 
ing  as  certified  by  the  Research  Administrator, 

1  v/hichevor  is  greater  C,  except  for  the  alteration  of 
one  building  at  Greenfield,  Massachusetts,  at  a  cost 

2  not  to  exceed  $7*500!  Provided  farther,  That  not 

;  to  oxcGod  7  per  centum  of  the  funds  of  any  research 
appropriation  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Adminis- 
.  tr.ation,  including  the  appropriation  for  the  Office 
;  of  the  Administrator,  may  be  transferred  by  the 

Administrator,  with  the  approvo-l  of  the  Secretary,  to 
•  any  other  such  reseo-rch  appropriation  in  order  to 
provide  for  a  more  effective  research  program:  Pro¬ 
vided,  however,  That  no  appropriation  may  be  increased 
more  than  7  per  centum  by  such  transfers]. 

The  first  change  in  lanfguago  eliminates  authority  for  the  alteration 
of  a  building  at  Greenfield,  Massachusetts,  since  installation  of  a 
furnace  and  other  alterations  v;ill  bo  completed  with  1952  funds,  and 
retention  of  this  authority  will  not  be  necessary  in  1953» 

The  second  change  in  language  eliminates  the  provision  in  the  1952 
Agricultural  Appropriation 'Act  v;hich  authorizes  the  Administrator  to 
make  transfers  of  up  to  7^  betv/een  research  appropriations  of  the 
Agricultural  Research  Administration,  This  authority  is  permanent 
in  character  and,  therefore,  its  retention  in  the  annual  appropriation 
act  is  unnecessary. 
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STATUS -  OF  PROCKffi 

1  •  Actoinistratipn  ^AJ^vpr JD^ep pf^  toe J^ffiiyiltora^  Research 
Adjidhistration  '  *  '  ^ 

The  Administrator,  with  the  assistance  of  his  immediate  staff,  is 
responsible  for  planning,  coordinating,  and  directing  toe  research 
prograra  and  the  contool  and  regulatory  programs  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Administration;  is  responsible  for  research  activities 
(other  than  economic  research)  of  all  other  agencies  of  the 
•  Department;  and  develops,  in  cooperation  with  directors  of  State 
and  Territorial  Agricultural  EDqDeriment  Stations  and  21  RI.'IA 
advisory  committees,  and  in  the  light  of  research  conducted  by 
other  public  agencies  and  private  indiistry,  an  integrated  research 
program  which  virill  best  iiieet  toe  changing  needs  of  agriculture  and 
the  Nation* s  requirements  for  food,  feed,  and  fiber. 

The  major  activities  in  1951  were  as  follows: 

J3^PSFiL^.s_wap^  m^^  and  coordination 

of  research^ jptiyiti^^^  The  Advisory  Committees  established 
under  authority  of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  have  been 
brought  into  closer  touch  mth  the  entire  program  of  research 
and  marketing  service  in  their  respective  areas  of  vrork^  and 
their  recommendations  actively  considered  in  program  formu¬ 
lation.  ' 

Sir^e  19ij-8,  the  year  in  virhich  these  c dmjnittee S; . werg_  first 
created,  69^  of  their  recommendations  were,  impiemented,  in 
whole  or  in  par”t. 

somewhat  more  frequently; 

than  in  former  years  and  in  som£  cases  the  Sessions  lasted 
three  instead  of  two  days«  Members  of  the  staff  served  as 
Executive  Secretai'ies  to  the  Committees,  arranged  for  the 
required  facilities,  prepared  condensed  progress  reports  on 
•  selected  work  of  interest  to  each  committee,  listed  problems 
or  fields  of  work  for  their  consideration,  secured  participation 
by  ■  Departmental  specialists,  recorded  the  actions  taken  and 
the  recommendations  made,  and  prepared  and  distributed  the 
final  reports  approved  by  the  Committees. 

meeting,  of.  Advisory  ,Cprandttee^ J^^ato  alsp_  contributed ; 
greatly  to  mutual  understanding  and  the  improvement  of  Com¬ 
mittee  procedures. 

Executive  Secretaries  of  Advisor:/  Copnittees  also  kept 
cprr^jtte^  members  currently  informed  of  the  results  pf  research 
by  forwarding  publications  and  special  reports  as  'they  became 
available.  Contacts  vrere  continued  mth  special  industry  or 
commodity  groups  to  inform  them  of  progress  in  their  fields  of 
interest.  Members  of  the  staff  also  served  as  chairmen  to 
approximately  20  working  groups  of  technical  subject-matter 
specialists  within  the  Department, 
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D-uring  the  latter  part  of  fiscal  year  19^0  and  the  early  part 
of  fiscal  year  19^1,  a  special  subcoimnittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agricultrire  (usually  referred  to  as  the  Dpane 

^  comprehensive  surygf  of  the 
research  gfld_  related^  programs,  The"Xininistrator  and  his 
staff  prepared  considerable  material  requested  by  this 
group  and  met  frequently  vdth  them  to  discuss  questions 
concerning  the  Department’s  research  and  related  program. 

The  Study,  Group  reported  its  findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  House  Committee- on "Agriculture,  which  then  held  hearings. 

At  these  hearings,  the  Department  was,  requested  to  prepare  a 
containing  a  complete  listing  and  description  of  all 
research  and  related  act^^^ie^  cai’ried  on  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  by  the  Department  in  cooper-*- 
ation  with  the  State  land-grant  colleges  and  other  State 
agencies.  Most  of  the  material  for  this  report  was  prepared 
by  the  agencies  of  the  Department  actually  carrying  out  the 
work,  and  was  then  reviewed  in  the  Administrator’s  Office  and 
put  in  final  form  for  printing.  The  report  was  printed  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  .in  ttoee, jroliffii_e_s  containing 
2^729  pages.  It  is  the  onlx  complete  reference  work  of  its 
ki^^  which  has  ever  been  prepared  and  should  be  of  great 
value  to  Members  of  Congrcssj  research  vrorkers  in  the 
Department,  the  State  Agricultural  E2q)eriment  Stations,  and 
private  research  institutions j  extension  workers j  students 
and  any  other  group  interested  in  obtaining  complete  infor¬ 
mation  on  those  programs  which  the  report  covers. 

At  the  present  time,  a  cj3mprehen_s.ivg..  j-fl.dpx_.  j-S, 
which,  when  printed,  will  make  the  report" even  more  valuable 
as  a  reference  source  on  the  research  and  related  programs  of 
the  Department, 

D •  4. , PliPS.  of  thp _Aih'l  Administrator » 
his.  Apsis t a^_  Admini s tr ator s_  as.d__ttie^  ARA^  Bureau  Chiefs,  has 
met  at  iQ as t  Tree klx  to,  discuss  m,a,tters,  pf  commo,n_  concern.  One 
resulT  of  this  consideration  has  been  an  ARA-mde  revision  and 
evaluation  of  programs  designed  to  insure  that  the  full 
resources  of  the  bureaus  are  devoted  to  those  projects  most 
important  in  the  present  emergency, 

c  *  A.^special.  assistant  to  the_  Administrator  was_  designated  to 
gpearhead  and  expedite  siII^  ArX  activities  relate_d  to/defense. 

Such  activities  have  been  extensive  and  varied,  including 
development  of  the  research  program  on  strategic  and  critical 
agricultural  materials  in  consultation  ^vith  the  Munitions 
Board;  direction  of  the  planning  of  programs  to  protect  the 
Nation’s  crops  and  livestock  against  the  hazards  of  biological 
warfare  in  cooperation  mth  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administra¬ 
tion;  participation  in  departmental  and  inter-departmental 
determinations  of  production  goals,  requirements,  allocations, 
and  allotments  of  products  relating  to  agriculture;  and  general 
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liaison  with  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration  of 
the  Department,  the  Depai'tment  of  Defense,  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization,  and  other  emergency  agencies.  This 
arrangement  has  resulted  in  an  improved  integration  of  the 
many  defense  activities  of  the  bureaus  and  offices  of  ARj\, 

d,  T_he_  Re_search_  Adminlstratpr^  served  as  a  member  of  the  inter¬ 
agency  committee  which  develops  U<,  S,  recommendations  as  to 
FAO  programs,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  FAQ  _Int^er nati onal 
Stjmdj-ng  Committee  oji  ^^iculture  and  the  I'AO  Dorking  Group 
on_  Terra  ?ol.ici.es  and  Objectives,  He  is  a  member  of  the 
KAprJepartment^l  C^rajiittee^  on  pcjentific  Researcji  and 
Deyelc^iiient,  and  members  of  the  Administrator’s  staff  served 
on  the  Subcommittees  on  Scientific  Personnel  and  on  Budgetary 
Procedures,  SJafjT  members  also,  served  pn_ many_  important 
national^  epmmitjees^  such  as  the  Advisory  Committee  for 
Scientific  Research  of  the  Textile  Research  Institute,  the 
Joint  USDA-Land  Grant  College  Committee  on  Agricultural 
Services  to  Foreign  Areas,  the  Committee  on  Specialized 
Personnel  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization,  the  Food  and 
Nutrition  and  the  Agricultural  Boards  of  the  National  Research 
Council,  the  Government  Patents  Board,  and  the  National  Forest 
Advisory  Board  of  Appeals;  and  as  consultants  to  the  Atomic 
Sner^  Commission,  to  the  Research  and  Development  Board  and 
the  Munitions  Board  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 

e.  The  Department’s  research  on  the  agricultural  problems  of 
Alaska,  continued  to  be  a  direct,  resppngj.bili^^,  of,,  t^ 
A^ginistrator  and  was  carried  out  in  accordance  Td.th  the  intent 
of  Congress,  e2q)ressed  in  the  19^0  Agricultural  Appropriation 
Act,  as  a  joint  Federal -Territorial  program  cooperative  vdth 
the  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  Alaska, 

The  Central  Project  Office  continued  to  serve  the  Department 
through  the  performance  of  four ^e s senji. al.^unc ti on s^ ; 

JA  A  central  con.'^pl  for  routing  and  clearance 

of  proposals  to  initiate,  modify,  and  discontinue  research, 
marketing  service  and  statistical  projects, 

It^  maintjir^^  by  means  of  comprehensive  agency  and  subject- 
matter  files  a  re.a.di.ly  ay^^lald®,  stpr.6_.of .  information  of 
about  .U,000  current  departmental  projects  in  these  fields, 

It_  pj’ep^^ss^^gialy'ses^ pf^  jhB^  c  research  program  of 

the  Department,  both  as  a  v/hoie  and  in  particular 
commodity  of  functional  fields,  for  the  purposes  of 
revealing  points  of  over-  and  under-emphasis,  possible 
duplication  of  effort,  and  opportunities  for  cooperative 
endeavor  among  different  agencies. 
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^t^^^eparcs^^^escri^J-ixs^  of  research  in  particular 

fields  for  the  use  of  advisory  committees,  research  vrorkers 
in  ’the  Department  and  in  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations,  research  coordinators,  and  others* 

During  fiscal  year  195l>  a  quantitative  functional  analysis  of 
the  Department's  research  program  was  prepared,  blending  the 
work  of  12  agencies*.  The  analysis  was  graphically  portrayed 
in  three-dimensional  diagrams  and  usSd  to  acquaint  RtIA  advisory 
committees  and  others  with  the  Department’s  complex  and  highly 
integrated  research  activities. 

The  follov/ing  figures  indicate  that  part  of  the  workload  of 
this  office  which  is  measurable; 

195P  1951 

J-A  f prce^_ jt, ^  end  pf  fiscal  year ; 


Financial  . . 129  132 

Dork . . . 761  Ihl 

Line  . . 3,221  3,305 

Total  . . ^111  ClBIT 

in  financial,  MSP. 


Projects  added  to  the  file  ,,1,3-117  835 

Projects  extended  . . 213  258 

Projects  discontinued  192  ii96 

Projects  superseded  320  277 


^ •  Supervision  of  Maintenance,  Operation  and  Furnishing  of  Facilities 
gn^^gryiceg  _at_the  Agricultur  Research  Pgntgr 

The  Agricultural  Research  Center  furnished  facilities  and  services 
to  agencies  conducting  research  at  the  Center  as  follows:  upkeep 
of  Center  grounds^  furnishing  guards  and  2lj.-hour  telephone  service; 
operation  of  mail  and  messenger  service;  health  unit  and  emergency 
first  aid  service;  fire  protection;  construction  and  maintenance 
of  roads;  operation  of  sewage  disposal  plant  and  system;  operation 
•  of  water  treatment  plant;  and  performance  of  administrative 
services  in  connection  therevdth. 

Services  were  furnished  to  ten  bureaus  of  the  Department  and 
several  other  government  agencies  conducting  research  and  e:>q3eri- 
mental  work  at  the  Center,  Host  of  these  services  were  furnished 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  imder  the  ''Working  Capital  F\md,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Research  Center,"  These  services  included  heat, 
electricity,  gas  and  v/ater;  maintenance,  construction  and  repair 
of  structures  and  equipment;  mechanical  shop  services;  engineering 
services;  general  farm  work;  and  supplies  as  requested  by  the 
bureaus. 
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("b)  Working  Capital  Fund,  Agricultural  Research  Center 


This  working  capital  fund  is  a  continuing  operating  fund  of  $300,000 
established  by  the  1951  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  to  pay  the  operat¬ 
ing  costs  of  certain  centralized  services  and  facilities  at  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Research  Center  pending  receipt  of  reimbursements  for  such  costs 
from  the  bureaus  and  agencies  provided  with  the  services.  The  integrity 
of  the  original  appropriation  is  maintained  from  year  to  year  by  means  of 
these  reimbursements. 

Statements  reflecting  the  assets  and  liabilities  and  income  and  expense 
of  the  working  ca,pital  fund  as  of  June  30.  1951.  as  well  as  estimates  for 
1952  and  1993.  are  printed  in  the  Budget  schedules  and  in  the  Subcommittee 
Print  for  the  fiscal  year  1953c 


iVO 


STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS 
AND  OTHER  FUNDS 


Item 


ricultural  Marketing  Act  (RMa. — Title 

jfll).  -Agricvilture  (Office  of  Adminis- 

p  trator.  Agricultixral  Research  Admin¬ 

istration)  ; 

For  over -all  administration,  plan¬ 
ning,  and  coordination  of  research 
under  the  Agricultural  Marketing 

Act  (RMA— Title  II)  . . . 

For  inventory  and  analysis  of  agri¬ 
cultural  research,  marketing 
service,  and  statistical  projects. 

Total,  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  (RMA— Title  II)  . 


Working  Fund,  Agriculture,  General 

(Office  of  Administrator.  Agricul¬ 

tural  Research  Administration); 

For  sponsoring,  planning,  and  admin¬ 
istering  training  programs  in  the 
general  field  of  agriculture  for 
agricultural  leaders  of  occupied 


countries 


Ohligations  under  reimhursement s  from 

Governmental  and  other  agencies: 

Salaries  and  expenses: 

Reimhursements  for  supplies  and 
services  furnished  the  Plant 
Industry  Station  at  Beltsville, 
Maryland 

Mutual  Security  (Allotment  to  ■agricul¬ 

ture)  (Office  of  Administrator.  Agri¬ 
cultural  Research  Administration); 

For  expenses  incident  to  the  foreign 
trainee  program . . 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS 
AND  OTHER  FUNDS  . . . 


Obligations, 

1951 

Estimated 
obligations, 
19  52 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1953  .. 

$108,962 

$110,800 

$110,800 

15.864 

12.000 

12.000 

124. 826 

122.800 

122.800 

43 

649 . 000 

606,100 

604.400 

44.685 

a/  65.046 

- 

I 

;  818. 554 

'  793.946 

727.200 

^  ^i-llotment  as  of  Decemher  31*  1951 


( 
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IfflSTilAHCH  ON  AGNICULTUIIAL  PROBLEMS  OP  ALASKA 


Appropriation  Act,  1952  . . . .  $250,000 

Anticipated  nay  adjustment  su-pplcnontal  .  20,000 

Base  for  1953  . . . .  270,000 

3u(^^^et  Estimate,  1953  . . .  270,000 

Change  . . . . . . . . . . . . .  >-  - 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1951 

1952 

(estimated) 

1953 

(estimated) 

1,  Research  on  agricultural 
nroblems  of  Alaska . . 

0279.730 

270 

C-  -] 

$270,000 

[22,000] 

$270,000 

[22.000] 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Total  nay  adjustment  costs 

Total  available  or  estimate. 

2g0,000 

270,000 

270,000 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment 
sunnlemental  . . . . 

-20,000 

Total  appropriation  or 

estimate . 

280,000 

250,000 
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STATUS  OF  HROGR.U.I  ' 

Agricniltural  research  in  Alaska  is  carried  on  as  a  joint  program  of 
the  U*  S*  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  University  of  Alaska© 

The  University  is  the  Land-Grant  College  of  tte  Territory  and  receives 
grant  funds  under  the  Hatch,  Adams,  Purnell,  Bankhead- Jones  and 
Research  and  Uarketing  Acts,  as  vrell  as  appropriations  made  by  the 
Territory#  .  . 

Under  a  joint  director  mutually  agreeable  to  the  University  Board  of 
Regents  and  the  Research  Administrator  of  the  U#  S#  Department  of 
Agriculture,  investigations  are  conducted  in  soil  analysis,  horti¬ 
culture,  animal  husbandry,  agricultural  econotiics,  agricultural 
engineering,  insect  control,  and  field  crop  improvement.  These  in¬ 
vestigations  have  as  their  object  increasing  farm  production  and 
stabilizing  the  rtral  economy  of  the  Territory#  •  ' 


1#  Soil  and  fertilizer  studies  indicate  that  fertilizer  applications 
are  essential  fpr  efficient  food  production  in  Alaska,  and  that 
newly  cleared  land  requires  more  fertilizer  than  fields  that  have 
been  previously  farmed  and  fertilized*  Potato  and  truck  farmers 
can  profitably  use  800  to  1,000  pounds  of  commerdi^  fertilizer 
•  '  per  acre  and  dairy  enterprises  can  lo^'^er  feed  production  costs 

and  increase  yields  by  50  to  100  per  cent  by  following  ejiperiment 
station  findings  in  soil  and  fertilizer  studies. 


2,  Potato  breeding  and  variety  testing  have  resulted  in  the  selection 
of  10  breeding  lines  of  potatoes  from  over  8,000  seedlings.  These' 

^  10  strains  are  superior  to  aijr  of  the  named  varieties  in  eye  depth, 
smoothness  of  skin,  and  productivity#  They  are  now  being  planted 
in  seven  different  Alaskan  farming  areas  in  cooperation  with 
commercial  growers  to  determine  their  adaptability  to  grov/ing  in 
different  sections  of  the  Territory# 


3#  The  plant  pathologist  of  the  station  has  inaugurated  a  program  'for 
the  establishment  of  disease-free,  sources  of  seed  potatoes,  to 
reduce  the  losses  from  ring  rot©  The  incidence  of  other  seedborne 
•  diseases  of  potatoes  Td.ll  be  reduced  through  the  same  program#  The 
pathologist  is  also  studying  different  methods  of  controlling 
injurious  plant  diseases  of  other  farm  crops# 

li#  Entomological  studies  have  shoTm  that  properly  timed  applications 
Ghlordane  or  Aidrin  give  excellent  control  of  cutworms  attack- 
-  ing  vegetables  and  other  l;rops# 
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5.  The  first  dairy  heifers  -under  the  Holstein  x  Red  Dane  cross¬ 
breeding  program  are  now  beginning  to  produce  milk  and  the 
preliminaiy  results  indicate  that  they  -vriLll  be  10  to  20  per 
cent  bet-bar  producers  than  their  dams.  This,  together  -vdth  an 
increased  number  of  co-ws,  -VTill  nearly  do-iible  in  1952  the  amount 
of  milk  produced  in  the  Territory  in  19E^V  Sinci*l:>he  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Red  Dane  bulls  and  the  development  of  silos  to  maintain 
feed  supplies  throughout  the  -virinter,  nearly  all  heifers  and  male 
calves  are  no-vf  being  raised  in  the  Territory^  Father  investi¬ 
gations  are  needed  to  insure  the  practicability  and  profitability 
of  raising  bull  calves  to  maturity  for  beef* 

6*  Experimental  cabins  are  being  tested  to  determine  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  utilizing  native  Imber  for  farm  and  home  construction* 
This  has  been  difficult  heretofore  oiiring  to  the  small  size  and 
low  quality  of  some  of  the  lumber  available  from  local  wooded 
areas.  At  least  one  method  of  utili_zing:  these  native  timber 
stands^  has  been  worked  out  -that  has  been  found  comparable  to  the 
conventional  construction  methods  adapted  to  the  use  of  imported 
lumber,  and  means  of  protection  against  heating  losses  are  being 
worked  out* 

7*  The  data  being  obtained  from  economic  analysis  of  the  types  of 
fanning  in  Alaska  are  showing  how  to  make  more  efficient  use  of 
farm  resources  so  that  more  production  of  high  quality  Alaska 
feeds  and  foods  can  be  obtained*  Information  is  also  being  ■ 
gathered  by  the  agricultural  economics  department  on  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  marketing  methods,  location  of  marketing  outlets,  and 
consumer  preferences  in  order  to  increase  the  consumption  and 
demand  fpr_  Alaska  products, 

8,  It  has  been  fo-und  that  roughage  in  Alaska  can  be  processed  as 

silage  much  cheaper  than  field-cured  hay,  resulting  in  much  lower 
losses  in  the  -vdnter  in  dry  matter  and  high  quality  feed*  Some 
hay  is  made  from  the  first  cutting  of  grass,  and  silage  is  made 
from  the  second  cutting*  It  tal:es  25  to  Ii-O  per  cent  less  acreage 
,a  CQW^al]^  mnter,  on  silage  than  on  field-cured  haj'-* 

9*  Cereal  investigations  have  resulted  in  the  release  of  two 

superior  cereal,  varieties  in  the  spring  of  19^>  Golden  Rain  Oats 
and  Edda  Barley*  This  work  is  making  a  substantial  contribution 
to  successful  cereal  production  in  Alaska,  and  shovra  the  possi¬ 
bilities  for  the  development  of  local  sources  of  seed  and  feed 
grain*  Extensive  searches  are  being  made  for  superior  germplasm 
in  the  tests  of  large  numbers  of  forage  species  and  varieties 
from  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  D'orld  Collection  of  Barley 
(5,2l5  varieties)  and  the  World  Collection  of  bats  (3^F7ir  varie¬ 
ties)  are  under  test*  Studies  are  being  made  on  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  grovdng  flax  in  Alaska* 
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10*  A  variety  of  red  clover  and  one  of  yellgaT-flowered 

developed  by  the  Alaska  Station  are  now  under  increase  in  the 
State  ofT/ashington  and  should  be  ready  for  distribution  to 
^ask^,  farmers  bv  19^2  and  1^^^.  1/Vhile  these  are  only  partially 
successfiil  as  a  solution  of  the  production  of  legume  forage  in 
Alaska,  they  will  provide  a  source  of  breeding  stock  from  vMch 
improved  varieties  can  be  developed* 
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OFFICE  OF  FXPFRII'^F.NT  STATIONS 


Purpose  Statement 

The.  Office  of  Fxperlment  Stations  as  presently  organized  I'as  established  in 
1888  folloving  passage  of  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887  authorizing  Federal  grants 
for  State  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

The  primary  function  of  the  Office  of  Fxperiment  Stations  is  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Acts  of  Congress  authorizing  Federal-grant  funds  for  re¬ 
search  at  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  the  Land  Grant  Colleges 
in  the  States,  Hai  aii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico.  A  major  responsibility 
involved  in  this  function  is  the  coordination  of  research  effort  among 
the  State  experiment  stations  and  betveen  these  experiment  stations  and 
the  research  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Office  also 
has  responsibility  for  operating  the  Federal  Fxperiment  Station  in  '^erto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  Agricultural  Program. 

Grant  Fund  Administration.  Administration  of  grants  to  the  States  Involves 
(l)  advance  approval  of  each  individual  research  proposal  financed  in  rhole 
or  in  part  from  the  Federal-grant  funds  to  assure  their  efficient  and  legal 
use;  (2)  close  advisory  relations  ’  ith  the  experiment  stations  for  ’  hich 
funds  are  expended;  (3)  annual  field  examination  of  the  research  and  ex¬ 
penditures  of  each  experiment  station  under  the  several  grant  acts;  and 
(4)  preparation  of  an  annual  report  to  Congress  on  this  research,  as 
required  by  la-'-.  There  are  currently  active  approximately  A, 500  specific 
lines  of  agricultural  investigations  being  , financed  from  Federal-grant 
funds  ’-hich  are  a  responsibility  of  this  Office,  as  ’  ell  as  approximately 
5,350  other  lines  of  inquiry  at  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations 
”hich  are  supported  from  non-Federal  funds. 

Research  Coordination.  The  Office  participates  actively  in  the  planning 
and  coordination  of  research  among  the  experiment  stations  and  betveen  the 
stations  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Members  of  the  technical 
staff  of  the  Office  (l)  assist  the  States  in  planning  cooperative  research 
programs  to  secure  integration  and  full  coordination;  (2)  assist  Federal 
research  agencies  in  arranging  for  cooperation  ’ith  the  States;  (3) 
actively  participate  in  planning  conferences  and  ’-ork  groups  engaged  in 
development  of  regional  research  involving  t’-o  or  more  States;  and  (4) 
suggest  to  the  States  lines  of  inquiry  most  needed  to  establish  ’-ell-rounded 
regional  programs. 

Aidministration  of  Proigrams  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands .  The 
Office  is  responsible  for  administering  the  Federal  Fxperiment  Station  in 
Puerto  Rico  ’’hich  serves  as  a  tropical  outpost  of  the  Department  for  the 
conduct  of  agricultural  research  dealing  principally  ’-’ith  the  development 
and  production  of  crops  of  strategic  importance  v’hich  can  be  gro’ n  only  in 
the  tropics  and  ’-ith  other  crops  \’hich  may  be  of  economic  importance  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  Southern  States.  It  also  is  responsible  for  administering 

agricultural  program  in  the  Virgin  Islands  dealing  ’  ith  research  on  soil  and 
^"ater  conservation,  improvement  of  crop  plants  for  commercial  and  home  use, 
and  development  of  better  rural  living  conditions. 
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As  of  November  30,  1951,  the  Office  had  104  employees,  58  of  T'hom  v-ere 
in  1'ashington  and  the  balance  in  the  field. 

Budget 

Estimated,  ‘Estimate, 
_ 1252 _  1953 

.Appropriated  funds: 

Payments  to  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska, 

and  Rierto  Rico  012,428,708  012,453,708 

Salaries  and  Fxpenses-  •  390,090  -  389,000 

Virgin  Islands  Agricultural 

Program  ,  -  - 100,000 


Summary  of  Appropriations,  195^  Estimates,  1953 


1 

• 

1 

1 

Tot  al 

estlmat  ed 
available, 
1952 

Budget 

estimates, 

1953 

Increase  (+) 

Decrease  (-) 

Payments  to  States: 

Hat  ch  Act  . 

Adams  Act  . . 

Purnell  Act  . . 

Bankhead- Jones  Act ,  secs,  3 

and  5»  Title  I  . . . 

Bankhead- Jones  Act*  secs,  9 
and  11,  Title  I  (as  amended 
"by  the  Act  of  August  l4, 

1946)  . . . 

Hawaii  . . . 

Alaska  . 

Puerto  Hico  . . 

$720,000 

720,000 

2,gg0.000 

2,863,708 

5,000,000 

90,000 

65,000 

90,000 

$720,000 

720,000 

2,880,000 

2,863,708 

5,000,000 

90,000 

90,000 

90,000 

+$25,000 

Total  payments  to  States  ., 

12,428,708 

12,453,708 

+25,000 

Salaries  and  Expenses  ......... 

390,090 

389,000 

-1,090 

Virgin  Islands  Agricultural 
Program  ,,,., . . 

100,000 

+100,000 

Total,  direct  annual 

appropr iat 1 ons  . . 

12,818,798 

12,942,708 

+123,910 
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(a)  Payments  to  States.  Hav;aji.  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Blcp. 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations 


Appropriation  Act,  1952  . . . . . . .  $12,428,708 

Budget  Estimate,  1953  . . .  12 . 453 . 708 

Increase  (to  strengthen  the  research  program  of  the  Alaska 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  as  authorized  hy  the  Alaska 
Station  Act  of  June  20,  1936,  amended  hy  the  Act  of  August 
29,  1950)  . . .  +2  5.000 


PROJECT  STATE^iERT 


Project 

1951 

1952 

(estimated) 

Increase 

1953 

( estimated) 

1.  Hatch  Act  (March  2,  1887)  . 

2,  Adams  Act  (March  16,  I9O6)  .... 

$719,953 

$720,000 

$720,000 

719,690 

720,000 

_  _ 

720,000 

3.  Purnell  Act  (-l^ebruary  24,  1925)  l  2,379,455 

2,880,000 

— 

2,880,000 

4,  Bankhead- Jones  Act,,:secs.  3  Q-ad 

5,  Title  I  (Act  of  June  29,  1935) 
5.  Bankhead- Jones  Act,  secs,  9  and 

2,863,166 

2,863,708 

—  - 

2,863,708 

11,  Title  I  of  the  Act  approved 
.  June  29,  1935,  ns  amended  hy  the 
Act  of  August  14,  1946  (Research 

and  Marketing  Act)  . . . 

4,986,052 

aV  5. 000. 000 

-  - 

5,000,000 

6,  Hav/aii  Act  (May  I6,  1928)  . 

89,951 

90,000 

90,000 

7.  Alaska  Act  (Pehruary  23,  1929). 

15,000 

15,000 

-  - 

15,000 

8,  Alaska  Act  (June  20,  1936)  as 
amended  hy  the  Act  of  August  29, 

1950  (P.  L.  739)  . 

37,500 

50,000 

+$25,000 

75,000 

9.  Puerto  Rico  Act  (March  4,  1931) 

89,991 

90,000 

_  _ 

90,000 

Unobligated  balance  .............. 

15,450 

-  - 

_ 

-  - 

Total  pay  adjustment  costs  . 

r  -  -  ] 

[10.720] 

[+380I 

[11,100] 

Total  appropriation  ©r  estimate  ,, 

12.416.208 

.12.428.708 

+2  5.000 

12.453.708 

a/  Includes  $12,990  estimated  savings  due  to  Section  409  of  1952  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Act,  Of  this  amount,  $10,000  is  being  used  to  meet  pay 
adjustment  costs  in  1952,  leaving  $2,990  in  reserve. 


INCREASE 

(l)  An  increase  of  $25.000  to  strengthen  the  research  program  of  the  Alaska 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  authorized  hy  the  Alaska  Station  Act  of 

June  20,  1936.  as  amended  hy  the  Act  of  .august  29.  1950. 

The  recommended  increase  of  $25,000  v/ould  bring  the  appropriation,  to  the 
amount  authorized  hy  the  Alaska  Station  Acts  of  1936  and  1950.  This  v;ould 
place  the  Alaska  Station  on  an  equal  basis  with  all  the  other  experiment 
stations  in  the  States,  Hav/aii,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
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Current  research  in  dairying; — Income  from  dairying  represents  one  of  the 
major  sources  of  revenue  for  farmers  in  Alaska.  The  current  experiment 
station  program  covers  research  in  determining -most  economical  and  prac¬ 
tical  methods  of  raising  dairy  calves,  improving  dairy  cattle  through 
"breeding  and  use  of  artificial  insemination.  Economic  studies  on  the 
cost  of  productipn  of  daii-y  steers  in  Alaska  have  recently  "been  initiated. 
This  research  has  shown  that  good  dairy  calves  can  he  raised  economically 
under  Alaska  conditions  on  skim  milk  and  locally-produced  grains  and  forage. 
Farmers  are  rapidly  adopting  this  practice  of  producing  their  cvrn  herd  re¬ 
placements  now  that  they  have  (l)  a  source  of  good  breeding  stock  from  the 
artificial  insemination  association  and  (2)  an  improved  supply  of  home- 
grovm  grain  and  forage. 

heed  for  Increased  Research; — Additional  research  with  dairy  cattle  is  needed, 
particularly  research  to  determine  suitable  rations  and  management  practices 
that  V7ill  make  it  possible  to  produce  a  satisfactory  grade  of  beef  from  male 
calves  produced  on  dairy  farms. 

In  the  Matanuska  Valley  there  are  m;ire  than  1,000  dairy  calves  born  each 
year.  While  a  large  percentage  cf  the  females,  about  500,  are  raised  each 
year  for  herd  replacements  and  for  expa.nsion  of  the  dairy  industry,  the 
remaining  500  bull  calves  are  largely  destroyed  or  marketed  at  a  young  age 
for  veal.  These  bull  calves  offer  a  large  potential  source  of  beef,  a 
food  that  is  in  short  supply  in  the  territory.  If  these  bulls  v/ere  raised 
as  steers  either  as  a  supplement  to  the  dairy  enterprise  or  as  a  special 
business  by  farmers  not  interested  in  milk  production  rr  by  nevr  settlers 
getting  started  in  the  livestock  business,  it  would  not  only  increase  the 
local  meat  supply  but  it  v/ould  offer  an  economical  opportunity  for  market¬ 
ing  pasture  and  range  hay,  sila-ge,  and  surplus  grain. 

If  500  male  calves  v/ere  raised  on  the  Matanuska  project  and  marketed  as 
steers  at  2  years  of  age  weighing  1,000  pounds,  they  v/ould  provide  a  meat 
supply  of  about  275*000  pounds  annually.  This  would  amount  to  an  average 
of  60  pounds  of  beef  for  the  approximately  4,500  people  living  in  the 
Matanuska  Valley.  This  is  almost  as  much  as  the  per  capita  beef  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States.  If  efficient  low-cost  methods  of  raising  dairy 
steers  could  be  developed  through  research,  it  v;ould  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  farmer  by  increasing  his  income  and  that  of  the  comsumer  by  greatly 
increasing  the  local  supply  of  fresh,  good  quality  meat.  ‘I’here  are  com¬ 
mercial  dairies  in  other  areas  in  Alaska  v/here  bull  calves  are  available 
f»r  feoding,  which  would  provide  a  considerable  increase  to  the  local  meat 
supply. 

Studies  are  needed  on  the  best  feeding  practices  and  the  types  of  feeds 
needed  to  properly  condition  cull  cows  preparatory  to  economical  marketing 
as  beefo  There  are  approximately  200  dairy  cov;s  marketed  for  beef  each 
year  because,  for  various  reasons,  they  are  no  longer  profitable  milk  pro¬ 
ducers,  By  property  conditioning  these  cov/s  before  marketing  an  additional 
profitable  outlet  for  home-grown  feed  would  be  provided.  It  would  also 
add  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  local  meat  supply. 
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Preliminary  investigations  indicate  that  dairy  steers  can  he  raised  prof¬ 
itably  in  Alaska,  Before  sound  recommendations  can  he  made  to  interested 
farmers  intensive  research  must  he  undertaken  to  develop  information  on 
the  nutritional  value  of  Alaska  grown  feeds  and  on  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  ways  to  feed,  house,  manage,  and  maintain  dairy  steers  on  farms 
and  on  ranges  under  Alaska  conditions,  Research  is  needed  on  the  best 
v/eights  and  condition  for  marketing  Guernsey,  Holstein  and  Red  Dane  steers 
and  crosses  between  these  breeds.  Investigations  should  be  conducted  to 
determine  the  best  methods  of  marketing  dairy  steers  in  relation  to  avail¬ 
able  feed  supplies,  market  and  seasonal  conditions.  Studies  also  are  re¬ 
quired  on  the  quality  of  the  meat  produced. 

Since  Alaska  habitually  has  a  short  meat  supply  v/ith  practically  no  beef 
cattle  industry,  except  on  some  of  the  islands  where  grazing  is  favorable, 
and  since  many  of  the  agricultural  areas  in  the  territory  proper  are  not 
particularly  suitable  for  extensive  grazing,  it  appears  in  the  interest  of 
the  economic  v/elfare  of  the  Alaskan  people  and  the  agricultural  industry, 
to  develop  ways  of  utilizing  the  bull  calves  which  nov/  are  a  byproduct  of 
the  dairy  industry,  to  increase  both  the  farm,  income  and  the  fresh  meat 
supply. 

Specific  research  proposals  outlining  in  detail  the  investigations  to  be 
undertaken  would  be  reviev^ed  carefully  in  advance  to  assure  they  are 
properly  integrated  and  coordinated  vrith  research  now  in  progress  under 
the  Joint  federal -Territorial  agricultural  research  program, 

CHANGES  IS  LAtIGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  language  as  follows  (new  language 
underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

For  payments  to  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico  to  be 
paid  quarterly  in  advance  where  applicable,  to  carry  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  the  following  Acts  relating  to  agriciiltural 
experimient  stations: 

Hatch,  Adams,  Purnell,  Bankhead-Jones,  and  related  Acts:  *  *  * 

Bankhead- Jones  Act,  title  I  of  the  Act  approved  June  29,  1935 
(7  U,  S,  C,  427“'^27g),  sections  3  ^-nd  5i  $2,863,708,  and  sections 
9  and  11  of  said  Act  as  added  by  the  Act  of  August  lA,  I9A6  (7 
U,  S.  C.  A27h,  427 j),  including  administration  by  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
$5,000,000,  no  part  of  which  latter  amount  shall  be  used  for  begin¬ 
ning  construction  of  any  building  costing  in  excess  of  $15,000, 

1  [except  that  a  poultry  breeding  house  may  be  constructed  at  Purd.ue 
University  at  a  cost  to  this  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  $29,000] 

*  *  *  and  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  apj)rcved  June  2  0, 

2  1936,  as  amended  (7  U,  S,  C,  369a,  [Public  Law  739,  approved  August 
29,  1950])*  extending  the  benefits  of  the  Adams  and  Purnell  Acts 

to  the  Territory  of  Alaska  [$50,000]  $7^. 000:  Puerto  Rico,  the.  Act 
approved  March  4,  1931*  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C*  386d-386f),  extending 
the  benefits  of  certain  Acts  of  Congress  to  Pierto  Rico,  $90*000;  in 
all,  payments  to  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico,  [$12,428,708] 
$12.433.708. 


~  S2  - 


The  first  change  is  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  deleting  language  Included 
in  the  1952  Appropria,tion  Act  authorizing  construction  of  a  poultry  hreed- 
ing  house  at  Purdue  University  as  this  authority  will  not  he  required  in 
the  fiscal  year  1953»  poultry  breeding  house  authorized  in  the  1952 

Approptiation  Act  will  he  conipleted  in  the  fiscal  year  1952* 

The  second  change  is  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  deleting  reference  to 
Public  Law  739  which  is  now  incorporated  in  the  United  States  Code, 


STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


General:  The  several  appropriations  under  "Payments  to  States,  .  .  . 
represent  the  Federal  Government’s  support  and  encouragement  to  the 
State,  Territorial,  and  Puerto  Rican  agricultui’al  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  which  were  established  as  departments  of  the  land-grant  col¬ 
leges  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  of  I887. 

The  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  conduct  research  and 
experiments  along  the  lines  authorized  by  the  several  Federal- 
grant  fund  acts  and  the  complementary  acts  of  the  States  on  the 
many  problems  constantly  encountered  in  the  development  of  a 
permanent  and  sustaining  agriculture  and  in  the  improvement  of 
the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the  farm  family.  Because  of 
differences  in  climate,  soil,  market  outlets,  and  other  local  condi 
tions,  each  State  has  distinct  problems  of  production  and  market¬ 
ing  of  crops  and  livestock.  The  farmers  in  the  individual  States 
naturally  look  to  their  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  for 
solution  of  State  and  local  problems,  and  in  recent  years  have 
requested  increased  service  to  help  meet  changing  conditions. 

The  research  programs  of  the  State  stations,  to  be  most  effective, 
include  participation  in  regional  and  national  programs.  Joint 
attack  ty  a  group  of  State  stations  is  the  most  effective  and  often 
the  only  practical  approach  to  problems  of  common  interest.  The 
stations,  to  an  ever  increasing  extent,  are  acting  as  regional 
groups  to  provide  cooperative  coordinated  attacks  on  problems 
of  regional  and  national  interest.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  re¬ 
search  programs  of  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  supplementary  and  inter¬ 
dependent  . 

These  Federal-grant  funds  constitute  a  powerful  force  in  bringing 
about  inter-state  cooperation  and  Federal-State  collaboration  in 
the  planning  and  conduct  of  this  over-all  program  of  agricultural 
research.  Therefore,  the  full  impact  of  the  Federal-grant  funds 
on  this  program  cannot  be  fully  evaluated  solely  on  the  basis  of 
the  amount  of  funds  thus  provided. 

Research  at  the  stations  during  the  fiscal  year  1951  included 
approximately  U,500  specific  lines  of  research  financed  wholly 
or  in  part  ty  Federal-grant  funds  and  about  5,350  lines  of  re¬ 
search  under  non-Federal  funds  available  to  the  stations.  These 
lines  of  research  are  continued  as  long  as  they  are  progressively 
productive.  Approximately  one-sixth  of  the  research  program  passes 
its  point  of  maximum  productiveness  anniially  and  is  replaced  hy  new 
research  on  pressing  problems. 

Distribution  of  Payment s .  The  following  table  indicates  the  distri- 
bution  of  funds  to  the  various  stations  during  the  fiscal  year  1952 
under  the  formulas  contained  in  the  authorizing  legislation. 


TABLE  A 


Distribution  by  State  of  Federal-Grant  Fluids  Authorized  by  the  Hatch,  Adams,  and 
Purnell  Acts,  and  Title  I,  Sections  5  and  9,  Bankhead-Jones  Act  -  Fiscal  Year  19^2 


:  Hatch,  Adams  and  :  Title  I,  Section  5,  :  Title  I,  Sections  5  Total 

State  :  Purnell  Acts  ;  Bankhead-Jones  Act  j  9(b)l  and  9(b)2  »  Federal-Grant 

I_ l/ i ;  Bankhead-Jones  Act  2/  t_ Funds 


Alabama .  :  $  90,000.00  :  $  89,05ii.23  :  $  ll5,Olil.79  ;  $  2914,096.02 

Alaska .  6^,000.00  ;  h, 81^.2$  i  21,9U9.5U  :  91,7914.79 

Arizona .  :  90,000.00  s  16,7614.33  :  32,077,36  •  138,8141.69 

Arkansas .  :  90,000.00  :  66,1473.01  ;  95,1114.82  •  251,587.83 

California .  :  90,000.00  :  102,575.23  :  914,682.62  .  287,257.85 

Colorado .  :  90,000.00  j  25,1014.02  ;  l4l,l439.93  s  156,8143.95 

Connecticut .  :  90,000.00  ;  22,326.142  •  3l4j265.ll  :  1146,591.53 

Delaware .  ;  90,000.00  *  5j980,2l4  ;  214,266.78  :  120,2147.02 

Florida .  :  90,000.00  ;  147,901.914  ;  5U,3l46.06  :  192,2148.00 

r.eorgia .  :  90,000.00  :  98,l4l45.68  •  119,5147.98  •  307,993.66 

Hawaii .  :  90,000.00  j  10,322.07  ;  28,l47l4.87  :  128,796.914 

Idaho .  :  90,000.00  :  16,8143.81  ■  35j722.90  ;  1142,566.71 

Illinois .  ;  90,000.00  ;  99,1490.69  :  105,196.58  j  2914,687.27 

Indiana .  :  90,000.00  :  79,339.614  :  89,871.89  ;  259,211.53 

Iowa .  :  90,000.00  :  714,381.75  :  89,715.22  :  251,096.97 

I^Kansas .  :  90,000.00  ;  52,963.12  :  65,675.814  s  208,658.96 

r Kentucky .  ;  90,000.00  t  92,922.65  :  1114,383.73  s  297,306.38 

Louisiana .  :  90,000.00  :  60,875.32  :  82,836.29  :  233,711.61 

Maine .  :  90,000.00  ;  22,320.73  s  37,1141.75  ;  1149,1462.148 

Maryland .  :  90,000.00  ;  36,057.914  :  116,1406.014  •  172,1463.98 

Massachusetts .  :  90,000.00  :  36,538.02  :  142,599.60  ;  169,137.62 

Michigan .  :  90,000.00  :  92,290.03  :  98,112.95  :  280,1402.98 

Minnesota .  ;  90,000.00  :  68,335.28  ;  88,783.56  :  2l47,ll8.8l4 

Mississippi .  :  90,000.00  :  80,256.29  i  113,791.90  ;  2814,0148.19 

Missouri .  ;  90,000.00  s  78,909.57  :  101,176.29  :  270,085.86 

Montana .  :  90,000.00  :  17,97U.56  ;  3I4, 561.214  :  II42, 535.80 

Nebraska .  :  90,000.00  :  l4l,l426.30  ;  56,1439.59  t  187,865.89 

Nevada .  :  90,000.00  :  3,308.70  :  21,793.50  ;  115,102.20 

I  New  Hampshire .  :  90,000.00  :  11,313.814  ;  27,7146.65  :  129,060.149 

New  Jersey .  ;  90,000.00  :  32,568.56  ;  140,586.145  t  163,155.01 

New  Mexico .  90,000.00  ;  16,978.30  :  314,793.12  :  Il4l,771.l42 

New  York .  :  90,000.00  :  107,511.71  s  99,1432.35  t  296,9114.06 

North  Carolina .  :  90,000.00  :  135,1432.314  s  I50,l43l4.36  ;  375,866.70 

North  Dakota .  :  90,000.00  :  26,655.90  :  143,625.90  .  I60, 261.80 

Ohio .  ;  90,000.00  :  Il8,7li3.55  t  119,313.70  :  328,057.25 

Oklahoma .  :  90,000.00  ;  63,81414.03  :  83,188.59  ;  237,032.62 

^Oregon .  ;  90,000.00  :  35,218.01  ;  146,553.61  ;  171,771.62 

■  Pennsylvania .  ;  90,000.00  :  155,523.13  :  129,271.140  :  37l4, 7914.53 

^Puerto  Rico .  :  90,000.00  ;  66,206.90  :  914,198.81  :  250,1405.71 

Rhode  Island .  90,000.00  :  6,Ol43.88  ;  23,122.61  :  119,166.149 

South  Carolina .  :  90,000.00  ;  68,1400.57  s  88,1473.145  :  2l46,87l4.02 

South  Dakota .  90,000.00  ;  26,538.05  ;  142,362.96  :  158,901.01 

Tennessee .  :  90,000.00  :  92,1451.91  :  III4, 760.59  :  297,212.50 

Texas .  :  90,000.00  :  150,5142.35  :  175,010.93  s  1415,553.28 

Utah .  :  90,000.00  :  12,1433.16  :  29,1431.22  t  131,8614.38 

Vermont .  90,000.00  :  12,8614.214  :  29,555.614  :  132,1419.88 

Virginia .  :  90,000.00  t  88,799.22  :  101,058.147  :  279,857.69 

Ifeshington .  :  90,000.00  :  1414,177.76  ;  514,056.67  :  I86,23l4.l43 

^est  Virginia .  :  90,000.00  :  65,899.314  t  72,011.85  :  227,911.19 

msconsin .  :  90,000.00  :  73,1438.142  :  89,550.21  j  252,988.63 

looming .  ;  90,000.00  t _ 7,776.01  ; _ 26,0114.57 _ t  123,820.58 


Total .  :  $14,565,000.00  ;  $2,863,708.00  :  $3,599,999,814  i  $11,028,707,814 

3/Regional  Research  t  s  ;  : 

Fund .  : _ i _ ;  1,250,000.00 _ t  1,250,000.00 


Grand  Total .  t  $14,565,000.00  r  $2,863,708.00  ;  $14,8149,999.814_ t  $12,278,707.814 


1/  Alaska  received  $15,000  Hatch,  $15,000  Adams,  and  $35,000  Purnell  funds;  all  other  stations 
$15,000  Hatch,  $15,000  Adams,  and  $60,000  Purnell  funds. 

2/  Based  on  preliminary  estimates  of  1950  Rural  Population  Census  data  and  I9I4O  Farm  Population 
Census  Data. 

3/  These  funds  allotted  to  Regional  Research  pixijects  reconmended  by  the  Committee  of  Nine,  in 

accordance  with  procedures  outlined  in  Section  9(b)3,  Title  I,  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  as  amended. 
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Table  B  -  Statement  of  direct  payments  to  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska, 
and  Puerto  Rico,  indicating  those  requiring  offset 
and  those  not  requiring  offset,  and  basis  of 
distributions,  as  estimated  for  1953 


s  Total  : Amount  to 


Item 


: Estimate, 
1953 


a7 

$  720,000 

y 

720,000 

y 

2,880,000 


be  paid 
without 
offset 


Amount  Requiring  Offset 

and  Basis  of  Allotment 


Amount 


Basis  of  Allotment 


t 


Hatch  Act . . . 
Adams  Act . . , 
Purnell  Act, 


Bankhead- Jones  i 
Act,  secs.  3  and 
5,  Title  I . :  2,863,708 


Bankhead- Jones 
Act,  secs.  9  and 
11,  Title  I  (asj 
amended  by  the  ; 

Act  of  Aug.  lii,: 

19ii6) . :  U,850,000 


Hawaii  Station 

Act . 

Alaska  Station 
Act  of  Feb.  23, 

1929 . 

Alaska  Station 
Act  of  June  20, 
1936,  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of 
Aug.  29,  1950.. 
Puerto  Rico 
Station  Act  . . . . 


90,000 

15,000 

75,000 

90,000 


Total,  direct 
Federal  payment  s  12,303  >  708 


$  720,000 
720,000 
2,880,000 


1,250,000 


90,000 

15,000 

75,000 

90,000 


None 


None 


None 


! Equal  amounts  to 
;each  State. 

; Equal  amounts  to 
j each  State. 

; Equal  amounts  to 
;each  State. 

; Principally  on  the 
; basis  of  rural 
;, 863,708  ; population  in  the 
{States,  Terri- 
jtories  and  Puerto 
{Rico 

{20^  in  equal  amounts 
{to  each  State,  Terri- 
:tory  and  Puerto 
{Ricej  not  less  than 
:52^  6y  formula?  l/2 
on  basis  of  relative 
rural  population, 

1/2  on  basis  of 
relative  farm  popu¬ 
lation,  25^  as 
regional  research 
funds. 


3,600,000 


None 


None 


None 

None 


{These  Station  Acts 
{extend  benefits  of 
{Hatch,  Adams,  and 
{Purnell  Acts  to  the 
{Territories  in  the 
same  amounts  as  to 
States. 


5,8^0,000 


$15,000  to  each  State. 
$60,000  to  each  State. 


ia 


1 

1 

i 
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Initiation  and  Completion  of  Eeglonal  Research  Pro.iects,  Within  the 
period  since  the  alio tmehts  tinder  Section  9  of  the  Research  and  Mar¬ 
keting  Act  have  heen  available,  79  cooperative. '  regional  projects  have 
been  initiated  as  shown  below: 

Table  c  -  Regional -Research  Projects 


Fiscal  :  Projects  i  Projects  -  :  Total  Active 

Year  :  Started  ?  Completed  -  t  Projects’ 


• 

• 

• 

: 

19^ 

• 

52-, 

• 

• 

or. 

:  52  '  ■ 

1949 

• 

3 

• 

• 

:  r  .55  '  • 

1950 

• 

.  18 

♦ 

3 

:  .70 

1951 

• 

• 

5  . 

• 

5 

70 

1952 

«• 

• 

. ,  1 

♦ 

« 

2  ; 

:  69 

Total 

» 

■  • 

79 

• 

• 

• 

• 

'  10  ' 

i  "  ' 

■'i.:.  69 

in  addition  to  the  10  projects  that  have  been  completed,  specific 
phases  of  other  projects  have  been' coinple ted  and  the  objectives  and 
procedures  of  a  number  of  regional  projects' have  been  revised.  .  The 
new  project  undertaken  in  1952  deals  with  the  marketing  of  grain  in 
the  Worth  Central  region. 

Egamples’of  Research  Findings  That 'Reached  the, Stage  of  Public  Apuli- 

cation  "DCiring  the  Year.  *  ,  '■ 

1,  Electrostatic  Dusting  Process  Developed.  Getting  insect  and 
disease  killing  dusts  to  stick  over  greater  surface  of  treated 
plants  is  a  problem  agriculture  has  tried  to  solve  for  years. 

The  Michigan . Experiment  Station  has  now  developed  what  it  calls 
an  electrostatic  dusting  process  that  gives  from  50.0.  to-iaOOO 

■  percent:better  coverage  on  plan^JS  than  does  untreated  duct. 

Dust  particles,  on  leaving  the  nozzle  of  the  duster,  get  an 
electric  charge,  about  as  strong  as  that  in  an  electric  fence, 
v;hich  may  be  held  for  several  seconds.  Plants  set  up  an  oppo¬ 
site  charge  and,  like  a  magnet,  d,raw  the  dust  particles  to  under 
sides  of  leaves. 

2.  Mist  Concentrate  Sprays  Profitable.  One  of  the  costliest  Op¬ 
erations  in  commercial  fruit  growing  has  been  that  of  meeting 
spraying  schedules  that  would  reduce  both  insect  and  disease 
damage.  The,  Pennsylvania  station,  in  cooperation  with  com¬ 
mercial  growers,  extension  specialists  and  chemical  spray 
manufacturers,  has  developed  methods  for  using  mist  concen¬ 
trate  sprays  that  have  reduced . spfaying  costs  to  peach  growers 

■  approximately  20  cents  a  bushel.  In  1950  more  than  1,000  acres 
of  apples,  peaches,  and  cherries  were  sprayed  with  concentrates. 
Over  30,000  acres  in  the  area  are  in  blocks  large  enon^h  for 
concentrate  spraying.  General'  adoption  of  the  methods  recom¬ 
mended  could  save  southern  Pennsylvania  growers  about  $1,900,000 
per  year,  r. 
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3,  Growth  Promoting  Effects  of  Antibiotics.  Research  leading  to 
the  discovery  of  the  growth-promoting  abilities  of  antibiotic 
drugs,  reported  by  a  scientist  of  the  Washington  Eroeriment 
Station  early  in  19^9*  has  led  to  some  revolutionary  practices 
in  poultry  and  animal  feeding.  The  Washington  scientist,  in 
search  of  an  unidentified  growth  factor  present  in  a  fermenta¬ 
tion  vitamin  B;l2  supplement,  learned  that  the  factor  was  actually 
the  antibiotic,  aureoraycin.  Since  his  original  discovery,  many 
experiments  at  other  stations  and  in  the  Department  have  been 
reported  on  the  relative  values  of  a  number  of  different  anti¬ 
biotics,  This  research  has  been  carried  over  to  swine  and  calf 
feeding.  It  is  establishing  the  relative  values  and  safe  loads 
of  antibiotics  that  can  be  added  to  rations  and  promote  growth 
without  injury  to  animals  or  to  humans  eating  the  animal  products. 

In  the  first  half  of  1951  the  Rev;  York  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  reported  that  84  percent  of  the  commercial 
broiler  rations  in  that  State  contained  antibiotics.  Similar 
extensive  use  is  reported  from  many  different  areas. 

4,  Dried  Skim  Milk  Treatment  of  Soils.  Research  conducted  at  the 
Montana  Experiment  Station  points  to  nev;  uses  for  low-cost  milk 
products,  such  as  dried  skim  milk.  Soils  inoculated  v;ith  skim 
milk  resulted  in  plants  with  larger,  more  fibrous  root  systems, 
larger  and  taller  stems,  greater  leaf  areas,  and  increased  early 
and  total  yields.  The  skim  milk  brought  beneficial  changes  in  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  soil  and  in  soil  microbiological 
activity.  Many  commercial  florists  in  Montana  are  now  using 

skim  milk  as  routine  treatment  for  high  value  horticultural 
crop  soils. 

5»  Brush  Control  Increases  Range  Capacity.  In  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  cooperatively  by  the  Oklahoma  station  and  the  Department 
at  Woodward,  Oklahoma,  controlling  sagebrush  on  range  by  mowing 
or  by  chemical  sprays  has  been  found  profitable.  This  practice 
and  withholding  grazing  during  two  successive  summers  encouraged 
growth  of  desirable  grasses  and  raised  the  8-year  average  returns 
above  costs  from  $5*07  to  $8,11  per  acre. 

6,  Cotton  Yields  Increased  by  Contouring  and  Terracing.  Water  con¬ 
servation  studies  conducted  by  the  Texas  Experiment  Station  from 
1927  to  1950  showed  24  percent  increases  in  yields  of  cotton  by 
contouring  and  57  percent. increases  by  contouring  and  terracing. 

The  annual  increased  returns  in  terms  of  lint  and  seed  at  local 
market  prices  has  been  $6,59  per  acre  for  contouring  and  $15,46 
per  acre  for  contouring  and  terracing  over  returns  obtained  v/ith 
straight  row  farming. 

7,  Rev;  Bacterin  Prevents  Chronic  Pneumonia  in  Calves.  Although  anti¬ 
biotics  and  sulfa  drugs  are  helpful  in  treating  acute  pneumonia, 
they  will  not  prevent  the  chronic  type  affecting  dairy  calves  in 
certain  sections  of  the  country.  The  South  Carolina  station,  in 
studying  calves  that  had  died  from  chronic  pneumonia,  fotind  three 
organisms  which  seemed  to  be  the  principal  offenders.  Extracts 
prepared  from  these  three  organisms  turned  out  to  be  satisfactory 
preventives  if  administered  early  enough.  One  dairyman,  who  had 
lost  over  $100,000  worth  of  calves  in  five  years  from  chronic  pneu¬ 
monia,  reports  no  losses  since  using  this  new  preventive  on  his  calves. 


8.  Im-proved  Insecticides  Kill  Flies,  The  Uexf  Hampshire  station  has 

developed  several  fortnilaS'  in  which  certain  chemicals  act  as 
"synergists”  that  increase  the  insect  killing  power  of  nicotine, 
rotpnone,  and  pyrethiiim.  The  resulting  compoxinds  are  of  consid- 
orahle  current  interest  because  they  are  classified  as  among  the 
"safer"  insecticides  and  also  because  in  recent  years  houseflies 
and  some  other  insects  have  become  re-sistant  to  chlorinated  com¬ 
pounds  such  as  DDT.  To  date  no  houseflies  have  been  .found  that 
are  resistant  to  pyrethrum.  The  chemicals  used  in  making  the 
Hew  Hampshire  compounds' increased  insecticidal  fatalaties  even 
when- added  in  very  small  amounts,  .  ,  . 

9.  Milk  Vending  Machines"  Offer '  ITew  Market,,  The  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station  has  shown  in  a  marketing  study  that' producers  of  fluid 
milk  could  find  an  expanded  market  by  making:  wider  use  of  milk 
vending  machines  which  would  be  similar  to  machines  used  for 
automatic  purchase  of  soft. drinks,  candy,  and  cigarettes.  Be¬ 
cause  milk  is  perishable,  special  refrigerating  devices  would  be 
necessary.  The  Wisconsin  study  conservatively  estimates  that 
9^5  million  half-pint  containers  of  milk  could  be  sold  yearly. 
Sales  through  aut'omatic  vending  machines  could  create  a  new  out¬ 
let,  for  an  estimated 'half  a  million  pounds' of  milk  annually. 

10.  Vitamin  C  Destroying  Factor  Discovered  in  Tomatoes.  A  funda¬ 
mental  discovery  made  by  biochemists  of  the  Hew  Hampshire  sta¬ 
tion  reveals  that ' the  small  green  colored  Peruvian,  tomato  used 
by  plant  breeders  as  parent  in  crossing  garden  varieties  in  de¬ 
veloping  high  vitamin  C  content  tomatoes, '  also  carries  an  enzyme 
that  may  destroy  vitamin  C  under  .certain  conditions.  Destruction 
takes  place  xirhen  the  tomato  is  chopped,  sliced,  or  macerated 
X'/ithout  first  applying  heat  as  in  ste'xAring  dr  canning.  .  Ihis 
discovery  may  have  implications . in  considering  future  crosses 

of  tomato  varieties,  in  -the  processing  of  tomatoes,  and  in 

teaching  nutrition.  ^  - 

• »  / 

11.  Breeding  for  Besistance  to  Corn  Borer.  Plant  breeders  in  the 
Corn  Belt  States  are  grad-uaily  developing  varieties  of  corn  that 
are  showing  increasing  resistance  .to  the  corn  borer.  The  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  reports  a  new  variety,  Ohio  which  is 
showing  particular  promise  along  these  lines.  SCed  of  this 
variety  has  been’ distributed  to  other  experiment , stations  and 
500  acres  sovm  in  Ohio  in  195l»  promises  ■  a  supply  of  seed  for 
100,000  acres  in  1952. 

12.  Avoiding  Losses  in  Marketing  Peaches.  Marketing  specialists  of 
the  Hex-j  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  carrying  on  supervised  studies 
in  south  Jersey  peach  orchards,  shed  some  light  on  the  amoxint  of 
money  being  lost  by  bruising.  Some  growers  lose  up  to  $40  an 
acre  in  some  years  from  bruises.  During  the  two  years  of  the 
study,  the  research  men  learned  that  about  10  percent  of  the 
peaches  harvested  were  bruised  in  picking^  grading,  packing, 

and  shipping.  Damaged  fruit  ranged  from  almost  none  on  some 
farms  to  more  than  15  percent  on  others.  On  the  basis  of  the 
study,  peach  grov/ers  in  Hew  Jersey  are  now  being  urged  to  follow 
a  ten-point  program  to  avoid  bruising  and  money  losses. 
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13.  Hew  Northwest  Hog  Developed,  A  ‘bacon- type  hog  suita'ble  to  the 
feed  and  climatic  conditions  of  the  State  of  ¥ashington  is  "being 
developed  by  the  Washington  station  from  an  original  cross  of 
USDA  Danish  Landrace  boars  on  Chester  White  sows.  The  new  strain 
excels  in  size  of  litter,  livability,  growth  rate,  economy  of 
gain  and  type  score.  Carcass  cutouts  reveal  a  higher  percentage 
of  primal  cuts  and  about  25  percent  less  lard. 

14.  Gypsum  Does  Hot  Displace  Potash  on  Calcareous  Soils.  Arizona 
farmers  planning  the  use  of  gypsum  as  a  soil  corrective  of  alkali 
soils  need  not  fear  any  loss  of  reserve  potash,  according  to  an 
important  research  finding  at  the  Arizona  Experiment  Station. 
Prior  to  the  Arizona  experiments  there  had  been  some  concern 
that  the  frequent  use  of  gypsum  might  displace  some  of  the  potash 
which  would  be  lost  in  drainage  of  the  irrigation  waters.  The 
experiments  showed  that  such  a  loss  does  not  occur  in  calcareous 
soils. 

15*  Improved  Strain  of  Cigar  Tobacco.  About  95  percent  of  the  Havana 
Seed  tobacco  now  grown  in  the  Connecticut  "Valley  is  made  up  of 
the  more  productive  and  higher  quality  strains  developed  by 
plant  breeders  at  the  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station,  Yields 
per  acre  now  average  more  than  1,700  pounds,  over  300  pounds 
above  yields  obtained  before  the  new  kinds  were  released  to 
growers.  The  annual  increase  in  value  to  tobacco  growers  as  a 
result  of  this  research  is  estimated  at  one  million  dollars, 

16.  Hew  Planting  Method  Increases  Corn  Yields.  Extensive  trials 
conducted  "by  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station  on  different  soil 
types  have  shown  that  Minnesota  farmers  can  double  the  number  of 
corn  plants  per  acre  over  usual  practice  by  applying  100  pounds 
of  fertilizer.  Increasing  the  planting  and  adding  fertilizer 
brought  over  15  bushels  higher  yield  of  corn  per  acre.  On 
fertile  soil  not  fertilized,  doubling  the  number  of  plants 
brought  an  increase  of  only  6  bushels  per  acre. 

17.  Discovery  lowers  Tobacco  Production  Costs.  In  a  test  of  growth 
regulators  for  prevention  of  sucker  growth  on  tobacco  plants,  the 
North  Carolina  station  found  that  the  mineral  oil  carrier  alone 
was  just  as  effective  as  any  of  the  growth  hormones.  The  oil 
can  be  applied  to  the  top  of  the  stalk  when  it  is  topped,  A 
clipper  has  been  developed  which  removes  the  top  and  applies 

the  oil  all  in  one  operation.  Compared  vrith  the  usual  method 
of  topping  and  suckering,  tobacco  growers  may  be  able  to  save 
up  to  $10  an,  acre  by  using  this  new  method. 
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Regional  Research  Fund 


For  the  conduct  of  research  in  v/hich  two  or  more  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations  are  cooperating  to  solve  problems  that  concern 
the  agriculture  of  more  than  one  State,  there  is  available  the  • 

"Regional  Res'earch  Fund"  authorized  by  Section  9(b)3  of  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act,  This  fund  consists  of  not  more  than  2^  percent  of 
the  amount  'appropriated  under  Section  9  of  the  Act.  Allotments  are 
made  'to  'stations  on  the  basis  of  projects  recommended  by  the!  Com-  ■ .  '  ■ 
mittee  of  Nine'  established  by  the  Act  to  represent  the  State  stations. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  distribution  of  the  Regional  Research 
Fund  by  subject  matter: 

Table  D  — Distribution  of  Regional  Research  Fund  by  Subject  Matter 


■  ■  ‘ 

Marketing  Research 

Cotton . '...Th . •... . . . $  29,000  $  29,000. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  . . 7^,100  ,  73,iiOO 

Livestock  and  Ifrool  66,088  78,600 

Milk  and  Dairy  Products  ■ . . . ' . .  60,829  6k, 3^9 

Potatoes  . i;8,.900  U5,850 

Poultry  and  Eggs  .  .91,262  82,100 

Other  . 5,261;  6,800 


Total  Marketing  Research  . . 37^,hh3  380,139 

Non-Marketing  Research 

Beef  Cattle  Breeding . . 120,ii6l'  '  122,500 

Cotton  Improvement  and  Mechanization  . Il6,l85  '  117,000 

Dairy  Cattle  Breeding  and  Sterility  ........  91,2i;2  ;  '91,500 

Diseases  and  Parasites-Animal  Sc  Poultry  kh,77^  I;!;, 300 

Farm  Buildings  . . 1;2,900  30,500 

Farm  Housing  . . . . . 111,1;50  111,1;50 

Foods  and  Human  Nutritioh  ...................  l68, 856  -  169 , 700 

Introduction  of  New  Plants  . 76,000  7ll', 700 

Pasture  and  Forage  Crop  Improvement  .  21;, 368  2l;,550 

Poultry  Breeding  38,815  38,300 

Soil  Management  . .  21,3hh  26,261 

Other  - - - - - ;. .  ... . . . . . .  '  ll,l6l  .  .  12,700 


Total  Non-Marketing  Research  . . .  867,557  863 ,  l;6l 


6,000  6,1;Q0 

i 

1,250,000  1,250,000 


In  addition  to  the  Regional  Research  Fund,  substantial  amounts  of  other 
Federal-grant  funds  and  funds  of  rion-Federal  origin  are  being  expended 
in  furtherance  of  regional  research  projects.  . 


Travel  by  Committee  of  Nine  . . . 

Total,  Regional  Research  Fund 
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Examples  of  P.esearch  Eesiilts  From  Regional  Research  Pro.iects 


1.  Studies  on  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Reproductive  Failures  in  Dairy  Cattle. 

About  10  percent  of  all  cows  culled  from  dairy  herd  improvement  associations 
leave  the  herd  because  they  have  stopped  breeding,  (Florida  reports  12,5 
percent) ,  Failure  of  dairy  cattle  to  breed  regularly  costs  U,  S»  dairymen 
millions  of  dollars  every  year.  The  extreme  seriousness  of  this  sitxiation 
has  led  to  the  development  of  a  well  coordinated  attack  on  the  many  different 
phases  of  the  problem  by  a  number  of  the  State  experiment  stations  and  the 
Department  bureaus.  The  work  is  organized  under  two  regional  projects. 

Ilex'/  diseases  are  being  studied. 

In  a  recent  survey  by  the  ISfew  York  Station,  vibrio  foetus,  a  disease  that 
frequently  causes  abortion  (not  to  be  confused  with  Bang’s  disease)  is  the 
chief  disease  affecting  reproductive  efficiency  of  cattle.  The  Vermont  , 
Experiment  Station  scientists  find  that  cows  which  have  been  exposed  to 
vibrio  for  some  time  gradually  develop  an  immunity  but  heifers,  even  when 
raised  in  a  diseased  herd,  seldom  breed  normally  at  first.  Vaginitis, 
another  widespread  disease  among  dairy  cattle,  is  not  a  major  cause  of 
sterility  according  to  studies  conducted  by  the  Bhode  Island  station. 

The  Pennsylvania  station  slaughtered  a  large  group  of  heifers  that  failed 
to  conceive.  Eleven  percent  showed  genital  abnormalities.  In  the  re¬ 
maining  89  percent,  no  one  type  of  bacteria  seemed  responsible  for  the 
sterility  encountered. 

Since  artificial  breeding  has  become  widespread,  many  States  are  studying 
methods  of  improving  the  viability  of  semen. 

The  Pennsylvania.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  other  experiment  stations 
were  able  to  show  that  semen  from  bulls  v;ith  a  poor  breeding  record 
could  be  materially  improved  by  adding  an  antibiotic  like  penicillin, 
streptomycin,  or  aureomycin  to  the  diluted  semen.  As  a  result  of  this 
discovery  probably  half  of  the  artificial  breeding  associations  in  the 
country  are  now  adding  antibiotics  to  the  semen  of  high  index  bulls 
(bulls  able  to  transmit  high  milk  production  to  offspring)  whose  semen 
shows  low  viability.  Antibiotics  have  not  improved  the  semen  of  bulls 
v;ith  natural  high  viability, 

Thyroprotein  has  been  found  to  stimulate  milk  production  when  fed  to 
dairy  cows  at  the  proper  time  and  in  carefully  regulated  amounts.  The 
Nebraska  Experiment  Station  tried  adding- thyroprotein  to  semen  and  found 
it  behaved  much  as  the  antibiotics,  that  is,  it  increased  the  viability 
of  the  semen  from  poor  breeding  bulls  but  not  the  semen  of  highly  fertile 
bulls . 

Part  of  the  trouble  may  be  nutritional. 

The  New  York  station  has  discovered  that  heifers  which  are  tmderfed 
require  about  five  months  longer  to  become  sexually  mature  than  well 
fed  heifers.  The  Idaho  station  has  been  conducting  investigations  to 
determine  if  a  low  vitamin  A  ration  was  largely  responsible  for  breeding 
troubles  in  the  Northwest.  To  date  the  results  indicate  that  the  vitamin 
A  (and  carotene)  content  of  the  ration  must  be  exceedingly  low  if  cows 
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or  bulls  fail  to  breed  as  a  result  of  vitamin  A  deficiency.  These  findings 
have  been  confirmed  by  research  studies  conducted  at  the  VTashingtont  Oregon, 
and  West  Virginia  stations.  The  West  Virginia  station  found  that  vitamin  C 
(contrary  to  earlier  reports)  does  not  improve  TefTiTiliy. 

Shy  breeding  (low  fertility)  probably  not  genetic  in  origin. 

In  research  studies  at  the  Hew  Jersey  station  it  was  found  that  heredity 
has  little  influence  upon  over-all  breeding  efficiency.  They  found  no 
significant  difference  between  cow  families  or  between  progeny  of  dif¬ 
ferent  bulls  in  breeding  efficiency.  The  Hew  York  station  did  find  a 
slight  effect,  between  breeding  efficiency  of  dams  and  daughters. 

Progress  in  Cotton  Improvement,  In  19^ »  when  the  regional  research  pro¬ 
gram  for  the ■ improvement  of  cotton  was  started,  the  Texas  Experiment 
Station  was  selected  by  the  11  cooperating  States  as  headquarters  for 
fundamental  genetic  studies  directed  to  the  possibility  of  finding 
desired  characters  in  wild  cottons  and  transferring  them  to  American 
upland  stocks.  In  meeting  this  responsibility  the  Texas  station  greatly 
expanded  its  facilities  by  constructing  a  new  laboratory  and  greenhouses 
costing  $52,000  and  built  up  a  staff  of  5  full-time  research  workers  and 
several  assistants.  It  developed  a  long-time  program  of  research,  in 
cooperation  \irith  the  Department,  based  on  the  premise  that  any  major 
future  improvements  in  cotton  plants  are  dependent  upon  the  discovery 
of  new  sources  of  germ  plasm  and  learning  how  to  use  them  in  breeding 
programs,  Further  major  improvements  through  selection  within  culti¬ 
vated  varieties  were  not  considered  promising. 

Accordingly,  wild  cottons  from  over  the  world,  many  primitive  types  from 
Central  America  and  southern  Mexico,  and  important  and  difficult-to-obtain 
hybrids,  liave  been  assembled  and  are  being  grox-m  at  the  Texas  station. 
Although  4  years  is  a  short  period  in  such  an  undertaking,  dividends  are 
already  beginning  to  accrue.  A  large  volume  of  information  on  the  genetic 
constitution  and  special  properties  of  the  assembled  material  has  been 
acquired  through  painstaking  research.  By  developing  new  techniques, 

18  of  the  20  recognized  xiTlld  and  cultivated  species  have  now  been  broxight 
into  one  or  more  hybrid  combinations,  and  knowledge  of  how  to  transmit 
their  desirable  qualities  to  commercial  types  has  been  obtained.  As  a 
first  result  of  direct  public  benefit,  breeding  lines  with  high  fiber 
strength  and  resistance  to  x^ilt  and  nematodes  have  been  supplied  to 
cotton  breeders.  Details  of  benefit  to  the  advancement  of  the  science 
of  genetics  and  research  workers  in  cotton  breeding  have  been  made  avail¬ 
able  in  a  number  of  publications,  18  within  the  past  year.  The  potentials 
for  high  yield,  resistance  to  insect  pests,  drought  and  cold  resistance, 
specialized  fiber  properties,  and  better  boll  and  plant  types  for  me¬ 
chanical  harvesting  that  exist  among  the  v;ide  variety  of  plant  material 
being  studied  will  eventually  be  isolated  and  brought  into  breeding 
programs.  The  welfare  of  American  cotton  in  competition  xirith  foreign 
cottons  and  synthetic  fibers  will  benefit  greatly  through  these  efforts. 
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3.  Vegetable  Marketing  Studies  Point  to  Benefits  for  G-rowers  and  Retailers. 

Cooperative  research  in  the  marketing  of  vegetables  in  the  northeastern 
region  is  carried  on  under  several  phases  with  certain  State  experiment 
stations  and  the  cooperating  Department  agencies  having  responsibility 
for  one  or  more  phases.  Thus,  the  Maryland  Station  and  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  are  cooperating  in  developing  ways  of  measuring 
the  quality  factors  that  are  involved  in  market  grades  and  standards. 

Several  ingenious  new  instruments  have  been  devised  to  carry  out  various 
measurements,  such  as  the  shear-press  vrhich  measures  tenderness  of  peas 
and  lima  beans,  fiber  content  of  asparagus  and  snap  beans,  and  succulence 
of  sweet  corn,  sweetpotatoes,  and  white  potatoes.  Precise  and  rapid 
measurements  of  color  can  be  made  x^rith  the  Hunter-color-difference  meter, 
and  tentative'  quality  grades  based  on  this  instrument  have  been  established 
for  tomatoes  and  tomato  juice.  Its  probable  value  for  color  in  peas,  lima 
beans,  snap  beans,  sweetpotatoes,  and  cantaloupes  is  indicated.  Work  with 
the  shear-press  has  been  carried  out  with  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
and  the  National  Association  of  Pood  Packers  in  anticipation  of  establish¬ 
ing  quality  standards. 

Research  by  the  Cornell  University  experiment  station  has  opened  up  possible 
leads  for  rapid  determination  of  flavor  in  vegetables.  The  Cornell  station 
has  also  studied  the  merchandising  methods  used  in  vegetable  sales  by  230 
retail  food  stores  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  with  more  intensive  study  of  40 
stores.  Publication  of  results  is  expected  soon.  The  data  should  provide 
much  helpful  information  on  such  factors  as  costs  of  retailing  vegetables, 
value  of  displays,  effect  on  sales  of  different  methods  of  refrigeration 
and  trimming,  relation  of  price  to  volume  of  sales,  and  effect  of  purchase 
policies.  Among  the  findings  so  far  reported  is  that  the  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  departments  of  both  chain  and  independent  stores  are  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  to  operate;  about  44  percent  of  the  time  is  spent  in  receiving, 
preparing,  and  setting  up  displays  of  produce.  Value  of  sales  per  hour  of 
labor  was  $8*70  for  vegetables,  $11,90  for  meats,  and  $17,40  for  groceries. 
The  use  of  refrigerated  cases  increased  sales,  and  higher  sales,  were  re¬ 
ported  where  the  displays  were  sprinkled  with  x\rater. 

Vegetable  growers  of  the  Northeast  are  vitally  concerned  with  an  ever- 
expanding  outlet  for  their  products  through  retail  stores.  This  study 
will  benefit  both  growers  and  retailers  in  helping  tO'  point  out  problems 
of  retailing,  xvays  of  increasing  sales,  and  the  volume  and  variety  of 
vegetables  that  can  be  handled  profitably  and  efficiently, 

4,  Cooperative  Nutritional  Status  Research  in  the  North  Central  Region. 

•Eleven  States  in  the  North  Central  Region  and  the  Department  are  coop¬ 
erating  in  a  program  of  research,  initiated  in  1947,  to  determine' the 
nutritional  status  and  dietary  needs  of  older' women  and  school  children. 

The  study  of  women  in  the  decades,  from  3P  through  '90  has  involved 
(l)  a  backgroxind  suirvey  of  food  consxjmpt, ion  habits,  (2)  quantl^tive 
study  of  food  intake  of  selected  subjects  and  their  nutritionaferstatus 
as  portrayed  by  various  biochemical  and  physiological  measurements,  and 
(3)  exacting  metabolism  studies  on  relatively  fewer  subjects  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  they  were  in  ’balance”  xirith  regard  to  the  individxial 
nutrients  supplied  by  the  food  consiuned.  The  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Michigan,  Minnesota.  Missouri,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and  Wi scons in 
stations  have  cooperated  in  this  phase  of  the  research. 
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Eecords  obtained  showed  that  the  food  hah  its  of  the  women  were  different 
t  in  the  various  age  groups,  with  a  tendency  toward  fewer  calories  and  less 
•carbohydrates ,  protein,  calcium  and  thiamine  with  advancing  age,  '  As 
evaluated  hy  present  standards  many  of  the  diets  did  not  measure  up  to 
adeqTiacy  in  all  the  Basic  Seven  foods.  Data  obtained  on  nutrient  intake 
and  outgo  suggest  that  supplies  of  calcium,  ascorbic  acid,  and  riboflavin 
are  frequently  inadequate  in  the  diets  and  that  protein  intake  may  be 
inadequate,  not  only  in  quantity  but  also  in  quality.  Deficiency  of 
methionine,  one  of  the  essential  amino  acids,  was  most  frequently  fhe'^ 
limiting  factor  in  the  quality  of  the  proteins  consumed.  .  Of  particular 
interest  tvas  the  observation  throughout  the  region  that  calorie  intakes 
were  considerably  lower  than  presently  accepted  standards,  and  yet  the 
women  were  in  good  health  and  were  not  underweight.  This  general  ob¬ 
servation  has  prompted  plans,  in  continuation  of  the  research,  to  re¬ 
evaluate  human ■  caloric-  requirements. 

In  the  regional  research  on  the  nutritional  status  of  school  children, 
particular  attention  was  directed  to  the  school  lunch  as  an  influencing 
factor.  The  Iowa,  Kansas,'  and  Ohio  stations  cooperated  in  this 
investigation.; 

The  Iowa  station  points  outj  that  among  the  children  studied,  breakfasts 
were  predominantly  poor  and  that  food  habits  were  poor  in  regard  to  the 
consumption  of  the  protective  foods,  namely,  milk,  green  and  yellow 
vegetables,-  and  vitamin  C  containing  foods.  These  defects  were  reflected 
in  tooth  d.d.eay  .and-  in  low  blood  values  for  vitamin  A,  carotene. and  ascorbic 
acid,  Hemc’globin  values,  hov;evGr,  were  normal.  The  Ohio  station  study 
brought  out  the  interesting  fact  that  children  living  in  Ohio  cities  used 
a  higher  variety  of  food  groups  and  consumed  more  milk  than  children  living 
in  rural  areas.  -The  joint  findings  of  the  regional  program  suggest  the  need 
for  a  controlled  study  to  show  what  improved  nutrition  could  accomplish  for 
the  school  child,  and  v/hat  the  school  lunch  could  contribute  to  the  improved 
,  .-■.nutrition.  This  will  be  started  next  year. 

5*  Frozen  Food  Lockers  and  Home  Freezers  in  Meat  Distribution.  Regional 

research  in  which  the  State  experiment  stations  of  Indiana.  Iowa,  Kansas. 
Eentuclov.  Michigan.  Minnesota.  Missouri,  Ohio.  Sou'bh  Dakota,  and  the 
Department  participated  was  conducted  to  appraise  the  position  of  frozen 
food  locker  plants  and  freezers  in  the  over-all  pattern  of  livestock  and 
meat  marketing.  The  study  was  based  on  conditions  in  19^7  and  data  were 
obtained  from  57^  frozen  food  locker  plants,  3»9^7  patrons  who  rented 
lockers,  and  2,156  users  of  home  freezers.  This  study  has  been  completed 
and  the  results  jjublished.  It  is  estimated  that  622"million  pounds  of 
red  meat  was  processed  during  the  year  by  all  locker  plants  in  the  States 
included  in  this  study.  Processing  of  poultry  was  less  extensive  than 
that  of  red  meats.  Approximately  86  percent  of  the  meat  stored  was  pro¬ 
duced  from  local  slaughter,  12  percent  consisted  of  carcasses  and  parts 
of  carcasses  purchased  as  wholesale  cuts  of  meat,  and  2  percent  was  cut 
and  wrapped  by  the  patrons  before  delivery  to  the  plant.  Three-fifths  of 
the  plants  sold  wholesale,  90  percent  of  which  went  to  locker  renters. 

Of  the  2,156  home  freezer  owners  who  furnished  information  for  the  study, 

69  percent  resided  on  farms,  3I  percent  in  toT-ms.  Farm  owners  of  home 
freezers  reported  storing  804  pounds  and  city  owners  355  pounds  of  meat,  • 
poultry,  fish,  and  game  in  their  units,  contrasted  with  304  pounds  of 
meat  stored  per  locker  in  all  plants  taken  into  consideration.  Locker 
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renters  reported  that  family  meat  constimption  increased,  especially  that 
of  heef,  since  renting  the  lockers.  In  a  period  of  rapidly  expanding  use 
of  the  home  freezer  and  continued  extensive  use  of  commercial  food  lockers, 
these  data  are  highly  significant  in  arriving  at  a  clear  understanding  as 
to  the  influence  of  such  frozen  storage  on  traditional  food  distribution 
activities. 

6«  Constimer  Pattern  for  Citrus  Pruits.  Ihe  Florida  and  Texas  stations  and 
the  Department  are  cooperating  in  a  regional  study  on  the  consumer 
pattern  for  citrus  fruits  which  includes  a  phase  of  work  on  consumer 
preference  and  buying  behavior  on  selected  markets.  Information  is 
being  obtained  from  retailers  as  well  as  consumers,  Eesults  to  date 
shovr  that  consumers  are  more  sensitive  to  changes  in  quality  of  citrus 
products  than  to  clia.nges  in  prices.  They  make  a  distinction  in  their 
evaluation  of  the  various  citrus  products,  the  primary  distinction 
being  between  fresh  citrus  and  processed  citrus  juices,  with  a  wide 
preference  for  fresh  fruit  over  the  processed  juices.  This  preference 
did  not  vary  greatly  among  low,  medium,  and  high  income  areas.  It  was 
also  learned  that  frozen  orange  concentrate  is  preferred  over  canned 
citrus  juice  by  those  v/ho  have  used  both  products.  However,  it  \iras 
found  that  consumer  income  seems  to  affect  sales  as  stores  located  in 
high  income  areas  sell  a  much  greater  volume  of  frozen  orange  concen¬ 
trate  than  is  the  case  of  stores  located  in  low  income  areas.  The  re¬ 
verse  sales  relationship  exists  when  applied  to  orangeade.  While  studies 
are  being  continued  to  give  coverage  in  a  significant  number  of  repre¬ 
sentative  population  centers,  these  data  are  finding  application  in  the 
pattern  of  citrus  distribution  and  in  volume  going  into  various  processed 
products. 

Another  significant  application  of  findings  from  these  cooperative  citrus 
marketing  studies  occurred  recently.  The  most  disastrous  freeze  in  the 
history  of  the  Texas  citrus  industry  during  the  period  January  29  through 
February  3i  1951,  necessitated  radical  departures  from  normal  handling 
and  operating  procedures  in  marketing  the  crop,  Research  at  the  Texas 
station  under  a  regional  research  fund  project,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Denartment,  furnished  data  which  enabled  the  Office  of  Price  Stab;Ulization 
to  issue  a  supplementary  regulation  providing  for  an  upv/ard  adjustment  in 
Texas  citrus  juice  ceiling  prices  by  exactly  the  same  amounts  that  the 
Texas  cost  study  revealed.  This  increase  provided  the  growers  and 
canners  with  more  than  one-half  million  dollars  which  aided  greatly 
in  relieving  in  part  the  financial  crisis  T-diich  confronted  the  Texas 
citrus  industry. 
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("b)  Salaries  and  Srpenses,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations. 

Agricultural  Research  Administration 


Appropriation  Act,  1952  . . . . . . . . $367»090 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental  . . . .  +23.000 

Ease  for  1953  . . . . . . . .  390,090 

Budget  Estimate,  1953  . . . .  389.000 

Decrease  (due  to  partial  absorption  of  pay  adjustment  costs)  . .  -1. 090 


PROJECT  STATEIIENT 


Project 

1951 

1952 

(estimated) 

Decrease 

(lay 

adjustment 

absorption) 

1953 

(estimated) 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations, 
Agricultural  Research  Admin- 
i strati on: 

a.  Administration  and  coordin¬ 
ation  of  research  v/ith 

States  .....a........ ...... 

h,  Federal  Experiment  Station, 

Puerto  Rico  . . . 

Subtotal  ..0...... .....*• 

Unobligated  balance  . . 

$228,222 

171.304 

$229,900 

160.190 

-$1,090 

$229,900 

159.100 

399.526 

390.090 

.  -1.090 

389.000 

7,974 

r-  -1 

[24.125] 

[  -80I 

[24.045] 

Total  pay  adjustment  costs  .... 
Total  available  or  estimate  ... 
Reduction  pursuant  to  Sec,  1214 
Anticipated  pay  adjustment 

supplemental  . . 

407.500 

390. 090 

-1.090.. 

389.000 

+5,000 

-23.000 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate 

412 .  500 

..367,0gp 
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ST/ITIJS  OF  PROGRAM 


General;  The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  (a)  administers  the 

Federal-grant  acts  involving  support  of  the  State,  Territorial,  and 
Puerto  Rico  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  (b)  operates  the 
Federal  Exj^eriment  Station  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Administration  and  Coordination  of  Research;  Except  for  the 

Regional  Research  Fund,  the  payments  to  States. are  made  directly 
to  each  station  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year 
according  to  formulas  prescribed  by  the  authorizing  acts.  The 
director  of  each  station  has  the  responsibility  of  determining  the 
program  of  research  to  be  undertaken  through  use  of  these  funds. 

In  this  way  prompt  and  close  range  attention  to  the  most  urgent 
local  agricultural  probleras  is  assured  since  the  determination  of 
program  needs  is  made  in  the  States,  However,  to  assure  proper 
coordination  and  to  prevent  duplication  of  effort,  each  individual 
line  of  research  conducted  wholly  or  in  part  through  use  of  these 
.  payments  to  States  must  be  approved  by  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  in  advance  of  any  expenditure  of  funds.  The  principal  steps 
involved  .in  the  administration  of  these  grants  by  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations  are; 

Examination  and  approval  of  individual  lines  of  research 
submitted  by  the  agricultural  experiment  stations. for  support 
under  the  several  funds.  This  examination  is  made  to  ascertain 
that  the  proposed  research  is  in  conformity  with  the  t  erms  of 
the  enabling  legislation  and  that  it  is  adequately  financed, 
properly  staffed,  and  effectively  coordinated  with  similar 
research  at  other  experiment  stations  and  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

:2,,  Approval  of  an  annual  program  of  work  submitted  by  each 

station  at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  with  a  tentative 
allocation  of  funds  to  each  line  of  research  included  in  the 
program.  Subject  to  approval  by  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations,  necessary  modifications  both  as  to  subject  matter 
and  allotment  of  funds  to  projects  may  be  made  within  the 
fiscal  year. 

3.  Annual  examination  at  each  e^qceriment  station  by  members  of 

"ihe  technical  staff  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  station  is  complying  with  the  terms  and  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  several  acts.  This  involves  a  review  of  progress 
on  each  individual  line  of  research  and  an  examination  of  the 
accounts  to  ascertain  that  the  moneys  are  used  for  appropriate 
purposes.  On  the  basis  of  such  annual  examination,  the  Office 
certifies  each  experiment  station  as  to  its  continuing  eligibility 
to  receive  funds  appropriated  for  payments  to  States. 
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U.  Requiring  of  each  experiment  station  after  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  a  sworn  financial  statement  indicating  the  use  of 
the  funds  during  the  year. 

Preparation  of  an  annual  report  to  Congress  covering  the  work 
and  expenditures  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  steps  enumerated  above  regarding  admini¬ 
stration  of  these  funds,  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  through 
its  staff  of  research  specialists  carries  on  numerous  activities 
pertaining  to  most  effective  use  of  these  Federal  grants  for  research. 
These  include  the  maintenance  of  extensive  project  records,  not  only 
regarding  the  research  financed  by  these  Federal  grants  but  also  the 
extensive  and  closely  related  programs  of  research  in  the  experiment 
stations  supported  by  non-Federal  funds j  the  analysis  and  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  information  on  current  research  activities;  review  of  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  selected  lines  of  work;  participation  in  research  planning 
conferences,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  organization  and 
planning  of  regional  research  projects.  These  specialists  also  function 
extensively  in  a  liaison  capacity  between  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations  and  research  agencies  of  the  Department  with  reference  to  the 
development  of  cooperative  research  between  State  and  Federal  agencies. 

Federal  Experiment  Station  in  Puerto  Rico;  The  research  investigations 
of  the  Federal  Experiment  Station  in  Puerto  Rico  fall  into  two  broad 
categories  (1)  those  dealing  with  crops  of  strategic  importance  to  the 
United  States  and  (2)  research  on  crops  of  value  to  the  southern 
United  States,  conducted  largely  in  cooperation  with  the  other  research 
agencies  of  the  Department. 

The  Government  of  Puerto  Rico  has  continued  to  supplement  the 
research  of  the  Federal  station  by  a  small  annual  appropriation  for 
cooperative  research  on  local  agricultural  problems.  This  program  ■ 
has  been  concerned  particularly  with  such  crops  as  vanilla,  bay,  and 
spices. 

The  station  program  is  divided  into  major  lines  of  work  as  follows; 

1.  Insecticidal  crop  investigations  (rotenone). 

2.  Drug  crop  investigations  (particularly  quinine). 

3.  Food  crop  investigations. 

U.  Plant  introduction  and  propagation, 

5.  Control  of  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases,  by  introduction  of 
natural  enemies  and  other  means, 

6.  Weed  control  investigations, 

7.  Forage  crop  investigations. 

8.  Investigations  on  crops  of  local  importance  in  cooperation  with 
the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico  and  other  agencies. 


Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress ; 

1.  Plant  introductions  of  particular  interest  at  this  time  were  1^ 
species  and  varieties  o"f  Strophanthusj  a  possible  source  of  the 
drug  Cortisone,  The  Strop'hanthus  seedlings  -were  grown  by  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering 
at  Glenn  Dale,  Maryland,  from  seed  collected  by  an  expedition 
w'-hich  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  sent  to  Africa.  As  part 
of  a  cooperative  plan,  the  plants  were  sent  to  the  Federal  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  in  Puerto  Rico  for  developraent ,  since  Strophanthus 
is  a  plant  requiring  tropical  conditions,  after  which  they  will  be 
/  subject  to  critical  test  for  their  value  as  a  basic  material  for 
Cortisone  production.  Several  pounds  of  seed  of  Macadamia 
terpif olia ,  a  promising  nut  crop,  2  strains  of  black  pepper. 

Piper  nigrum  L.,  a  tropical  crop  in  short  supply,  and  1  plant 
of  Melocanna  baccif era,  an  edible  bamboo,  were  among  the  in¬ 
troductions  receive!  for  propagation  and  testing.  The  new  plant 
introductions  for  the  year  totaling  190,  included  promising  forage 
crops,  both  legume  and  grasses. 

2 •  During  the  past  year,  the  representative  forage  areas  of  the 
Island  were  surveyed  bo  determine  the  prevalence  of  disease  on 

the  common  and  commercial  forage  crops.  Specimens  illustrat¬ 

ing  the  diseases  encountered  were  collected  and. preserved. 
Identifications  of  the  pathogenic  organisms  were  made  through 
cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Mycology  and  Disease  Survey, 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering. 
Photomicrographs  of  the  spore  types  .as  well  as  close-up  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  disease  lesions  have  been  made.  Diseases  of  minor 
importance  were  also  included.  Early  publication  of  this  material 
for  use  .in  the  identification  of  these  forage  diseases  promises  to 
be  of  real  value  to  agriculturists,  extension,  and  research  workers 
in  the  identification  and  control  of  these  diseases.  No  comparable 
research  publication  has  been  issued  previously  for  Puerto  Rico. 

3.  '  A  technique  has  been  developed  which  is  proving  practical  for  the 

preliminary  screening  of  chemical  weed  'kiliersl  It  is  desirable 

to  test  new  chemicals  or  herbicides  under  field  conditions,  as 
results  of  greenhouse  and  laboratory  tests  are  hot  always  con¬ 
clusive.  A  method  has  been  developed  which  permits  a  measure¬ 
ment  of  partial  kill  under  field  conditions,  which  is  important  in 
giving  the  investigator  leads  for  further  experimentation. 

I4.  The  greatest  detriment  to  an  expanding  profitable  vanilla  production 
in  Puerto  Rico  is  the  severe  damage  from  root  rot  diseases.  A 
technique  for  inoculation  of  vanilla  with  root  rot  was  developed  and 

used  to  test  the  comparative  disease  reaction  of  four  species  of 

vanilla .  Under  the  conditions  of  this  experiment,  commercial 

vanilla  exhibited  no  resistance  to  root  rot.  V.  phaeantha,  a  non¬ 
commercial  species,  has  good  resistance  to  the  disease.  While 
the  root  tip  of  this  species  became  infected,  the  disease  vras 
arrested  and  new  uninfected  branch  roots  had  developed  from  the 
original  root.  Throughout  the  experiment,  these  plants  remained 
dark  green,  turgid,  and  appeared  healthy.  This  tost  further 
strengthens  the  field  observations  of  the  resistance  of  this 
species  and  points  to  its  use  in  a  breeding  program. 
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5 .  A  series  of  fundamental  inve stigations  was  •  conducted  to  determine 

the  effect  "of  four  "controlled  temperatures  on  the  respiration  of 
Perris  roots  and  their  rotenone  arid  carbohydrate  content.  The  roots 
of  the  plants  were  maintained  at  60®^,”"70°7"  Sbo ,  and  respec¬ 

tively;  the  tops  of  all  the  plants  were  subject  to  the  same  green¬ 
house  temperature.  These  treatments  were  maintained  over  a  3-year 
period.  The  plants  were  subirrigated  with  nutrient  solution  as 
frequently  as  needed  to  meet  the  moisture  requirements.  Consider¬ 
able  basic  information  on  root  respiration  and  methodology  was 
obtained.  The  data  showed  that  there  was  a  decrease  in  insecti¬ 
cidal  constituents  with  decreasing  temperatures  although  only  the 
roots  were  subject  to  temperature  differences  and  the  tops  were 
apparently  normal.  This  is  in  agreement  with  the  hypothesis  that 
the  roots  are  the  principal  organ  of  rotenone  synthesis. 

6.  Although  the  chemical  2,h-D  is  novir  widely  used  as  a  herbicide  for 
controlling  broadleaf  weeds,  th^e  is  little  or  no  published  in¬ 
formation  as  to  how  or  why  this  compound  produces  its  effects  on 
plants .  A  series  of  esq^eriments  was--  initiated  to  determine  the 
effect  of  2,h-D  on  the  photosynthetic  activity  of  leaves  iising 
the  velvet  bean  as  a'  test  planFii  The  data  obtained  in  these  ex¬ 

periments  show  clearly  that  ’2,”l4-D  lowers  the  rate  of  photosynthe¬ 
sis  of  susceptible  plants..  The  decreases  in  the  rate  of  photo¬ 
synthesis  occurred  before  any  outward  signs  of  injury  appeared,"  The 
data  also  shoiT  that  the  degree  of  depression  is  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  concentration  of  2,1|-D  applied  and  is  correlated 
with  the  severity  of  injury  to  the  tissues.  Such  information  on 
the  response  of  plants  to  given  compounds  is : basic  to  developing 
more  effective  compounds. 

7 .  During  the  course  of  the  year,  an  experiment  was  set  up  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  relative  palatability  of  a  group  of  10  different  legumes . 
These  were  selected  from  introduction  trials  on  the  basis  of 
their  ability  to  grow  vigorously,  and  little  was  known  of  their 
properties  as  forage  crops.  Preliminary  results  place  trailing 
indigo  in  a  very  favorable  light.  This  species  ranked  first  in  . 
production  and  in  all  criteria  of  palatability.  The  two  varieties 
of  tropical  kudzu,  one  hairy  -  the  other  hairless,  on  which  the 
station  has  done  considerable  work  ranked  fourth  and  seventh  in 
production,  fourth  and  seventh  in  the  amount  consumed,  fifth  and 
sixth  in  percentage  consumed,  seventh  and  eighth  in  total  time 
grazed,  and  third  and  fourth  in  order  of  preference,  among  the 

10  species  tested. 
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( c )  Virgin  Islands  Africultur Prof:ran.  Office  of 

lorpcriiaent  Stations.  Agricult-ur al  Research 
Admin istration 


Appropriation  .j.ct ,  1952  ......  . . . .  -  - 

Budget  estimate,  1953  . . . . .  . . . . .  $100.000 

Increase  (to  estatlish  end  operate  an  agricultural  program  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  as  provided  hy  Public  Law  228,  82nd:  Congress, 
for  the  improvement  of  agriculttire  in  the  Virgin  Islands)  ......  +100,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1951 

1952 

(estimiated) 

Increase 

1953 

( estimated) 

1,  Virgin  Islands  Agricultural 

Pr ogr am  . . . . 

[  -  -  ] 

[•11  1 

+$100,000 
[+8,  8U.0] 

$100,000 

Total  pay  aujustment  costs  . . 

Total  appropria-tion  or  estimate  ,, 

+100.000(1) 

:  100.000 

INCREASE 

(1)  ■tin  increase  of  $100.000  to  establish  and  onerate  an  agricultural  program 

in  the  Virgin  Islands  as  provided  by  Riblic  Lavj  228,  82nd  Congress,  for  the 

improvement  of  agriculture  in  the  Islands. 

Historical  Background;  The  Virgin  Islands,  v/hich  the  United  States  pur¬ 
chased  from  Denmark  in  1917,  are  a  group  of  three  small  islands  lying 
about  5C  miles  east  of  Puerto  Rico,  The  Department  of  .t'igri culture 
operated  a  small  research  station  in  the  islands  from  that  date  until 
1932  v;hen  research  work  was  discontinued  and  the  station  v;as  transferred 
■  '  to  the  -jurisdiction  of  the  Departmient  of  the  Interior,  Since  1932  this 
station  has  served  the  islands  chiefly  as  a  service  organization  through 
■conduct  of  inspection  activities,  veterinary  services,  distribution  of 
seeds  and  fertilizers,  loan  of  farming  equipment,  etc.  No  resea,rch  and 
very  little  extension  type  activity  has  been  conducted. 

Need  for  Work;  Lying  entirely  v/ithin  the  Tropics,  these  islands  have  a 
climate  vrhich  differs  greatly  from  the  conditions  found  within  the 
continento-1  United  States.,  Also,  certain  climatic  factors  particularly' 
rainfall  and  soils,  differ  v/idely  from  those  found  in  Puerto  Rico, 

If/hereas  most  of  Puerto  Rico  enjoys  an  abundance  of  rainfall,  proper 
distribution  of  water  throughout  the  year  and  Tiolding  quality  of  the 
land  are  the  riain  conditions  limiting  agriculture  in  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Likewise  most  Puerto  Rican  soils  are  of  heavy  clay  types  whereas  much 
of  the  Virgin  IslPuds  soil  is  light  and  porous  in  nature,  Eor  these 
reasons,  research  conducted  elsevrhere  has  only  lirdted  application  to 
-  the  Virgin  Isla-nds, 
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The  cultural  hackground  of  the  Islands  also  differs  greatly  from  that  m 

found  elsewhere,  , Alt hou^  negroes  for!:n„tlie  hulk  of  ,  the  population,  w 

there  is  a  closely  knit  minority  of  French  in  St.  Thomas,  another  * 

sizable  minority  of  Puerto  Ricans,  as  well  as  persons  of  Danish  and 
American  hackgrounds,. .  Pladi  o.f  the  groups  has  maintained  much  of  its 
cultural  hackgroaind,  Including  differ  encea -in  language,  which  in-  > 

creases  the  difficulty  of  operating  an  effective  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram.  Also,,  the  slave  background  of  the  native  population  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a.  fealing  that  working  in  the  fields  is  degrading.  Great 
benefits  can  result  from  extension  activities  to  improve  farming 
methods,  in^rove  rural  life,  and  to  raise  nutritional  standards. 

The  agricniltural  industry  has  declined  steadily  in  the  Ylrgin  Islands 
for  a  number  of  years  because  of  .competition  from  other  areas  and 
also  from  failure  to  develop  and  use  improved  agricultural  practices. 

By  the  pas.sage  of  Public  Law  22g  the  Congress  recognized  the  need  for 
an  aggress,lve  agricultural  program  in  the  Virgin  Islands  through  the 
development  of  factual  information  from  research  and  through  the 
transmission  of  this  information  to  the  rural  public  o'f  the  Island's 
by'extensipn  methods,. 

The  foremost  problem  to  be  undert.aken  is  that  of  water  conservation. 
Rainfall  vari»e  greatly  from  a  minimum  of  20  inches  to  a  maximum  of 
75  inches  per  year  with  an  average  of  about  47  Inches.  However,  the 
Virgin  Islands  have  definite  dry  and  rainy  seasons  each  year  so  that 
much  of  this  rainfall  is  concentrated  in  a  limited  period.  Also  much 
of  the.  water  is  lost  through  rapid  runoff  into  the  sea  and  through 
evaporation. 

Although  cisterns  have  been  used  to  store  vrater,  the  drilling  of  many 
wells  has  lowered  the  water  table  rapidly.  In  a  year  of  limited 
rainfall,  this  may  result  in  serious  drought  condit ions  unless  prompt 
remedial  action  is  taken. 

Closely  associated  with  the  problem  of  water . conservation, is  the  need 
for  the  development  of  improved  pasture  plants  which  will  conserve, 
soil  and  moisture  while  at  the  same  time  providing  nutritious  feed 
for  livestock.  Likewise,  systematic  research  is  needed  in  forest 
and  range  management.  Research  along  these  lines  should  do  much  to 
Improve  the  agriculture  of  the  islands  through  better  use  of  limited 
water  supplies,  . 

Research  on  sugar  also  is  needed.  At  the  present,  time  sugarcane  is 
the  only  revenue-producing  crop  of  any  importance  ^d  sugarcane  . 
operations  are  now  being  conducted  at  a  heavy  loss.  Investigations 
are  needed  on  introduction  and  breeding  of  new  varieties  which  are 
better  adapted  to  the  local  conditions,  on  improved  management  prac¬ 
tices,  and  on  better  use  of  fertilizers,  herbicides,  and  inproved 
agronomic  methods, 

VHille  major  research  emphasis  is  needed  on  the  above  problems,  research 
on  additional  problems  would  be  conducted  to  the  extent  that  fiinds 
permitted.  For  example,  a  limited  program  of  plant  introduction  is 
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considered  essential  not  only  in  connection  with  pasture  and  sugar 
investigations,  Mt  also  in  order  to  determine  whether  other  crops 
such  as  mangoes  and  avocados  have  commercial  possibilities. 

Marketing,  in  the  fiels  of  both  fruits  and  vegetables  and  livestock, 
presents  serious  problems  which,  if  solved,  would  do  much  toward 
changing  and  improving  the  economic  picture  in  the  islands  rapidly. 
There  is  also  a  need  for  reliable  information  on  desirable  farm 
enterprises  and  combinations  Pf  enterprises  for  more  efficient 
farming,  A  limited  amount  of  work  in  these  fields  is  contemplated. 

Plan  of  Action?  An  agricultural  program  involving  both  research  and 
extension  activities  is  contemplated.  Headquarters  for  this  program 
would  be  established  on  the  island  of  St,  Croix  since  this  island 
offers  the  greatest  possibilities  for  agricultural  development.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  planned  that  the  needs  of  the  Isla.nds  of  St,  Thomas  and 
St,  John  would  be  served  by  the  station  in  St,  Croix, 

Present  plans  call  for  the  recruitment  of  a  small  number  of  pro¬ 
fessionally  trained  eii5)loyees,  who  would  perform  both  research  and 
extension  activities.  In  this  way,  fairly  adequate  coverage  of  the 
various  fields  of  agricultural  science  requiring  immediate  research 
attention  can  be  secured.  At  the  same  time,  this  small  group  of 
specialists  can  assist  rural  and  farm  families  in  meeting  a  wide 
variety  of  problems  in  such  areas  as  agricultural  production,  market¬ 
ing,  nutrition,  home  food  production,  home  improvement,  and  the  like. 

Because  of  the  number  and  diversity  of  the  marketing  problems,  it  is 
believed  desirable  that  specialists  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  be  secured  through  short  term  details  to  undertake  the 
needed  research  rather  than  to  atten^jt  to  employ  permanent  staff  for 
this  purpose. 

The  initial  research,  program  would  be  concerned  primarily  with  test¬ 
ing  and  demonstration  to  determine  acc-urately  the  long  range  needs 
and  to  atta,ck  as  quickly  as  possible  some  of  the  more  urgent  problems 
including  water  conservation  and  development  of  suitable  crop  and 
range  plants. 

Also  attention  would  be  directed  toward  assisting  rural  and  farm 
families  in  increasing  the  quantity,  variety,  and  quality  of  home 
produced  foods  through  improved  and  expanded  gardening  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  poultry  and  livestock  for  home  use.  Assistance  would  be 
given  on  improvement  of  pastures  and  the  production  of  livestock 
feeds.  Much  needs  to  be  done  to  Introduce  the  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers,  to  encourage  soil  conservation,  to  improve  sugar  produc¬ 
tion  practices,  and  to  introduce  the  ^^se  of  small  machine  operations 
into  farming  instead  of  almost  complete  reliance  bn  hand  methods. 
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Cooperation  td-th  the  Virg:ln  Islands  Corpor?=!,tlon:  This  estimate  is  based 
upon  the  operating  needs  of  an  agricultural  program  for  the  Virgin 
Islands;  it  Includes  no  funds  for  land  or  buildings  needed  to  carry 
out  the  program,  JHirthermore,  the  estimate  does  not  contemplate 
conduct  of  any  of  the  service  type  activities  performed  by  the  present 
agricultural  station.  The  present  agricultural  station  is  located  in 
an  area  unsuited  to  agricultural  research  and  the  old  frame  buildings 
are  in  a  badly  run  down  condition.  It  is  understood  that  the  Virgin 
Islands  Corporation  will  make  available  a  small  area  of  good  agricul¬ 
tural  land  for  use  in  conducting  experimental  work  and  that  it  will 
also  provide  a  small  building  for  office  and  laboratory  use  as  well 
as  residences  for  members  of  the  technical  staff  conducting  the 
agricultural  program..  Adequate  hoTising  is  essential  if  a  competent 
staff  is  to  be  secured  and  retained. 
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CHMGB  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  language  as  follows  (new 
language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  hrackets) ! 

For  expenses  neces sary  to  carry  out  an  agricultural  program 

in  the  Virgin  Islands  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 

Public  Law  228,  approved  Octoher  29,  1951»  including  the 

purchase  of  one  passenger  motor  vehicle,  $100,000. 

This  new  language  is  proposed  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  agricul¬ 
tural  program  for  the  Virgin  Islands  authorized  hy  Public  Law  228, 
approved  October  29,  1951* 


i-  ■ 


if 
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STATEi-ffi^TT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOT?CT]S  AND  OTHER  FUNDS 


Item 

Obligations, 

1951 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1952 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1953 

A-.^ri cultural  Marketing  Act  (RI'iA- 
Title  II),  Agriculture  (Office 
of  Experiment  Stations) : 

Marketing  research  and  service  , 

.^,309.345 

$253,400 

$277,400 

Working  Fund,  Agriculture,  Agri- 
cultural  Research  Administration 
(Office  of  Experiment  Stations), 

Advanced  from  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricul- 
tural  Engineering: 

For  research  on  plants  which 
may  he  sources  for  the  drug 
Cortisone  . 

5,000 

Miscellaneous  Contributed  Funds, 
Department  of  Agriculture 
(Office  of  Experiment  Stations) 
(trust  fund) ; 

Cooperation  with  National 
Aluminate  Corporation  on 
research  and  tests  of  chemical 
materials  used  to  control 
weeds,  Federal  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  Puerto  Rico  . 

547 

1,253 

1,200 

Obligations  under  reimbursem.ents 
from  Governmental  and  other 
agencies; 

Salaries  and  exroenses: 

For  research  work  at  Federal 
Experiment  Station,  Puerto 

Rico  . 

6,i5g 

15,000 

15,000 

TOTAL  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  AliOT- 
I'ODTTS  aTD  other  FINDS  . 

316,050 

27’;-,653 

293,600 

/ 


PASSEL'GER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 


At  the  present  time  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  operates  only  two 
passenger  motor  vehicles,  "both  of  which  are  located  at  the  Federal 
Experiment  Station,  Mayaguez,  Puerto  Rico,  The  estimates  contemplate  the 
replacement  of  one  of  these  vehicles  during  1953  ^.t  a  net  cost  of  $1,000, 

This  vehicle  will  he  more  than  six  years  old  and  will  have  traveled  in 
excess  of  60,000  miles  at  time  of  disposal-.  Because  of  poor  roads  and 
adverse  climatic  conditions  in  the  area,  it  is  necessary  to  trade  in 
vehicles  when  they  have  reached  this  age.  Experience  has  indicated  that 
two  passenger  motor  vehicles  are  necessary  for  proper  operation  of  the 
Federal  Experiment  Station  in  Puerto  Rico,  The  cars  are. required  to  enable 
technical  staff  members  to  conduct  official  business  at  experimental  locations 
at  several  widely  divergent  places  throughout  the  island. 

In  addition,  the  estimates  contemplate  the  purchase  of  a  new  passenger 
motor  vehicle  for  use  in  connection  with  the  proposed  new  Virgin  Islands 
Agricultural  Program,  Since  public  transportation  in  the  rural  areas  is 
inadequate  or  non-existent,  one  passenger  motor  vehicle  will  be  necessary 
to  enable  members  of  the  staff  on  the  Island  of  St,  Croix  to  travel  to 
various  locations  on  the  island  in  the  conduct  of  the  research  and  ex¬ 
tension  program. 
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BURFAU  OF  HUM/'N  NUTRITION  AND  HOME.  ECONOffiCS 


Purpose  Stetement 


The  Bureau  i^as  established  on  July  1,  1923,  absorbing  the  Office  of  Home 
Economics  vhich ‘had  been  in  existence  since  1915  es  an  enlargement  of 
The  Human  Nutrition  Investigations  authorized  by  the  CoUrgress  in  1894. 

Research  is  carried  on  through  ■laboratory  and  field  studies  in  coopera¬ 
tion,  i^herevcr  possible,  vith  other  bureaus  of  the  Department,  other 
Federal  agencies,  and  ^dth  State  research  agencies,  particularly  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations.  Studies  include  research  on: 

Food  and  nutrition,  to  determine  the  nutritive  contributions  of 
different  foods  to  the  diet,  the  comparative  costs  of  foods,  the 
food  and  nutritional-  requirements  of  people,  and  ho’  these  facts 
can  be  applied  by  families  in  differing  circumstances  to  the  buying 
of  food,  the  preparation  of  healthful  meals,  and  the  preservation 
and  care  of  food  in  the  home. 

Family  economics,  to  determine  the  quantities  of  different  foods 
and  other  goods  and  services  consumed  by  families  in  various  regional 
and  economic  groups;  to  evaluate  the  economy ’and  nutritional  adequacy 
of  diets  and  to  study  the  factors  such  as  income,  prices,  and  family 
size  that  affect  family  expenditures  for  living;  '  ’ 

Textiles  and  clothing,  to  determine  the  relative  usefulness  and  cost 
of  fabrics  and  garments  differing  in  materal,  constructio’n,  design, 
and  finish,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  specifications  for  pro¬ 
ducts  that  better  meet  consumer  needs,  and  of  assisting  consumers  in 
their  selection  and  care  of  fabrics,  garments,  and  household  textiles 
for  various  uses. 

Housing  and  household  equipment,  to  determine  the  housing  needs  of 
families  for  efficiency  and  comfort  as  a  basis  for  developing  plans 
for  rural  houses  and  for  adequate-  and  efficient  ’  ork  and  storage 
centers,  and  to  assist  families  i-ath  the  selection,  care,  and  use  of 
household  equipment. 

Laboratory  ■'■^ork  is  performed  at  the  Agricultural  Research  Center,  Belts- 
ville,  Maryland,  and  at  fifteen  locations  in  cooperation  vith  research 
institutions  in  the  States.  The  staff  employed  on  November  30,  1951, 
numbered  268,  of  •'■hom  160  I'ere  located  in  the  field. 


Estimated, 

1952 


Budget 

Fstimate, 

1953 


Appropriated  funds 


fl, 436, 000  :^1,430,000 


-  lOS  « 


Salarios  and  Bxponses 


Approioriation  Act,  1952  . . .  $1,350*000 

Anticipated  pay  adjustnent  supplonental  . . . .  86,000 

Base  for  1953  .  1,436,000 

Budget  Bstiuate,  1953  . . . . . .  1 , 430 , 000 

Decrease  (partial  absorption  of  pay  adjiistnont  costs), .  6,000 


PROJECT  STATJMHilTT 


• 

1951 

1952 

( estimated) 

S Decrease  (js^iy 

adjustnent 

absorption) 

1953 

(estimated) 

1,  Food  and  nutrition  investi¬ 
gations  . 

$703,319 

376,229 

228,228 

167,721 
7.543 
c  -  -  ] 

$591,400 

454,600 

230,000 

160,000 

-$3,4oo 

-  2,600 

$528,000 

452,000 

230,000 

160,000 

2,  Family  economics  investiga¬ 
tions  . . . 

3.  Textiles  and  clothing  in¬ 
vestigations  . . . 

4,  Housing  and  household  equip¬ 
ment  investigations  . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Total  pay  adjustment  costs  . 

[92,500] 

C+  -200] 

[92.700] 

Total  available  or  estimate 

1,483, 100 

TT^Wooo 

-  6,000 

1,430,000' 

Transfer  in  1952  estimates  to 
"Salaries  and  expenses,  Office 
of  Information,  Agriculture",. 
Reduction  pursuant  to  Sec,  12l4, 
Anticipated  pay  adjustment 

sup-plemental  . . 

+  1,900 
+  15,000 

-86,000 

( 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate. 

1,500,000 

1,350,000 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Current  Activities;  The  research  of  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and 
Home  Economics  consists  of  both  laboratory. and  field  investigations, 
many  under  cooperative  or  contract  arrangements  with  other  research 
organizations.  It  includes: 

1.  Food  and  Nutrition:  Determining  the  nutritional  requirements  of 
people;  the  composition  and  nutritive  value  of  food  to  meet  these 
needs;  the  best  use  of  agricultural  products,  including  food 

.selection,  care  of  food  in  the  home,  and  the  most  suitable 
methods  of  home  food  preparation  and  preservation. 

^  .  Current  research  includes  studies  of  the  requirements  of  normal 
individuals,  for  selected  nutrients;  food  intake  in  relation  to 
nutritional  status;  the  physiological  availability  of  .food 
energy,  carotene,  and  ascorbic  acid  from  selected  foods;  the  dis¬ 
tribution  in  foods,  of  selected  amino  acids,,  fatty  acids,  folic 
acid,  and  other  nutrients;  .improved  methods,  of  household  prepara¬ 
tion  as  related  to  food  quality;  development  of  recipes  for 
effective  home,  school  and  other  institutional  use;  and  investi¬ 
gations  of  food  spoilage  organisms  as  related  to  food  conservation. 

2.  Family  Economics:  Investigating, problems  of  household -buying,  and 
the  adequacy  and  relative  economy  of  the  food,  clothing  and  other 

'goods  and  services  that  are  consvimed  by  various  population  groups, 
particularly  the  major  items  of  household  expenditure  which  serve 
as  indicators  of  farm  family  living  standardly. 

"Special  emphasis  is  being  given  to  studies  of  the  living  achieved 
by  farm  families  and  of  factors  affecting  clothing  utilization  and 
food  consumption  and  dietary  adequacy  of  urban  and  rural  families; 
periodic  appraj  sal  of  ,the  nutrient  :.content  of  national  food  supplies; 
coinpilation  of  available  data  on  the  composition  of  foods  as-  marketed 
,  and  as  prepared  for  eating;  and  development  of  guides  for  food 
manageicent.  ... 

3*  Textiles  and  Clothing:  Emphasizing  studies  to  assist  homemakers 
with  the  Selection,  use  and  care  of  family  clothing  and  to  help 
producers  in  the  development  of  fibers,  fabrics  and  garments  for 
specific  consumer  uses. 

Research  is  in  progress  on  technical  problems  pertaining  to  consumer 
use  and  quality  of  clothing  and  household  textiles;  sei'viceability 
in  actual  use  of  fabrics  of  known  qomposition  and  construction; 
causes  of  deterioration  of  fabrics  during  use;  and  the  relative 
efficiency  of  various  household  detergents  in  fabric  reconditioning. 

Housing  and  Household.  Equipment :  Involving  studies  of  the  housing 
needs  of  families  and  development  of  plana  for, rural  houses  with 
efficient  work  areas,  adequate  storage  space,  and  arrangements 
for  satisfying  family  living;  and  research  to  improve  the  selec¬ 
tion,  care  and  use  of  household  equipment. 
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Work  under  way  includes  cooperative  work  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Eiigineering  on  the  development 
of  house  plans  for  Regional  Plan  Exchange  Services;  preparation 
of  interregional  reports  on  housing  needs  of  rural  families;  the 
determination  of  adequate  space  and  other  facilities  for  effective 
home  food  preservation  and  for  clothing,  construction  and  repair; 
studies  of  the  operating  characteristics  of  home  laundry  equipment. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress.  Following  are  examples  of  progress 
in  these  fields  during  the  past  year. 

1.  Adequacy  of  the  American  diet.  Estimates  of  the  nutritive  value 
of  the  U.  S.  per  capita  food  supply  from  I909  to  19^9  have  been 
published.  These  provide  a  base  for  programs  to  improve  American 
diets.  Shown, are  such  important  facts  as  the  long-term  increase 
in  the  calcium  content  of  the  average  diet  resulting  from  the 
increase  in  milk  consumption  and  the 'Sharp  upswing  in  iron, 
thiamine,  riboflavin  and  niacin  intake  in  the  early  1940*8  when 
enrichment  of  grain  products  became  effective.  This  information 
is  used  in  program  planning  and  appraisal  by  government  agencies 
and  other  groups  concerned  with  food  production  and  distribution, 
and  with  nutrition  education. 

2.  Group  feeding  in  an  emergency.  A  manuscript  on  group  feeding  in 
emergency  situations  requested  by  the  Rational  Security  Resources 
Board,  to  be  published  by  the  Federal  Civilian  Defense  Administra¬ 
tion,  was  prepared  for  state  and  local  civil  defense  workers 
responsible  for  feeding  groups  of  uninjured  persons  during  a  short- 
time  emergency  resulting  from  disruption  of  utilities  or  evacuation 
of  people.  Based  on  the  Bureau's  research  on  quantity  food  service, 
it  discusses  supplies,  menus,  recipes,  and  food  management. 

3»  Meat  consumption  by  families.  Variations  in  urban-family  consump¬ 
tion  of  meat  and  interrelationships  between  consiamption  of  meat 
and  other  foods  were  reported  in  the  eleventh  published  commodity 
summary  resulting  from  the  Bureau's  1948-49  dietary  surveys.  These 
facts  are  helpful  to  officials  responsible  for  planning  food  dis¬ 
tribution,  to  market  analysts  studying  the  demand  for  meat  and 
other  products,  and  to  home  economists  developing  programs  for 
better  nutrition  and  food  management.  Other  results  of  the  survey 
have  been  issued  in  I5  additional  publications  providing  comparable 
data  for  different  cities  and  in  3  special  reports — the  most  recent 
one  is  on  the  subject  of  seasonal  patterns  of  food  consumption. 

4.  Source  materials  for  consumer  educators.  Bulletins  on  tomatoes 
and  peaches  are  the  first  two  of  a  series  to  supply  information 
needed  for  consvimer  education-  in  marketing  programs.  Topics 
summarized  were  nutritive  value,  seasonal  Supplies  and  other 
market  information,  food  value  for  money  spent  in  comparison  with 
other  foods,  selection  and  use  of  different  varieties,  use  in 
family  meals,  and  home  preservation. 


5.  Home  freezing  of  foods.  A  handbook  "Procedures  for  Home  Freezing 
of  Vegetables,  Fruits  and  Prepared  Foods"  presents  a  comprehensive 
review  of  recent  literature  for  the  use  of  research  workers  and 
those  responsible  for  disseminating  such  information.  Topics 
included  are;  the  preparation,  pre -treatment,  packaging,  freezing 
and  storing  of  both  raw  and  cooked  foods  and  the  thawing  and 
heating  of  frozen  pre-cooked  foods  for  serving. 

6.  Cooking  qualities  of  potatoes.  Results  of  a  study  in  cooperation 
with  the'-  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural 
Engineering  show  that  early  crop  potatoes  such  as  Triumph,  Sebago, 
Irish  Cobbler  and  White  Rose,  are  all  satisfactory  for  boiling  and 
salad-making;  and  that  Irish  Cobbler  and  Sebago  are  better  mashed 
than  other  varieties.  None  of  the  early  potatoes  studied  made 
good  baked  potatoes  or  was  satisfactory  for  French  frying.  Re¬ 
search  is  in  progress  on  the  cooking  quality  of  late  crop  potatoes 

7*  Children  *  s  energy  requirements .  Studies  in . cooperation  with 
Coliimbia  University  show  energy  expenditures  of  boys  and  girls 
when  resting  (basal  me'tabolisra)  to  be  the  same  per  -unit  of  body 
weight,  and  to  differ  but  little  when  activities  are  sedentary. 

For  more  strenuous  activities,  average  expenditure  was  consistent¬ 
ly  greater  for  boys.  Compared  with  data  on  adults,  energy  expend! 
ture  per  unit  weight  for  children  Is  greater, .indicating  higher 
'food  requirements,  when  performing  identical  tasks.  .  - 

8o  Disinfectants  for  use  in  household  laundering.  Increased  use  of 
new  household  laundering  disinfectants,  especially  for  infants' 

■  clothing  and  bedding  prompted  study  of  five  compounds  sold  under 
various -trade  names  for  this  purpose.  Results  showed  that  the 
■  recommended  dilutions  are  not  sufficiently  effective. 

9*  Protein  fiber  deterioration  by  microorganisms.  An  organism  of 
the  genus  Streptomyces  was  identified  which  destroys  the  strength 
of  wool  fabrics  in  a  two-week  period.  Its  action  on  a  casein 
fiber  used  as  mattress  filling  showed  that  the  fiber  was  89/0 
destroyed  in  one  week  at  5C°  C  and  88^  in  rnree  weeks  at  30°  0, 
information  pertinent  to  selection  of  mattresses  which  may  become 
subject  to  mildew  damage. 

10.  ■  Household  equipment.  Family  expenditure  surveys  in  Kansas  and 

Montana  and  summaries  of  farm  family  account  books  from  a  nimnber 
of  states  show  the  continued  importance  of  household  equipment  in 
the  spending  of  farm  families,  particularly  in  areas  recently 
provided  with  electric  service.  These  findings  have  been  used  by 
the  Extension  Service  in  program  planning  and  by  other  government 
officials  and  market  analysts  in  estimating  potential  demand  for 
such  equipment . 

11.  Lighting  facilities.  A  revision,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  of  the 
bulletin  "Electric  Light  for  the  Farmstead"  presents  principles 
basic  to  planning  home  and  farm  lighting  to  protect  eyesight,  to 


make  vork  easier  and  safer,  and  to  contribute  to  farm  productivity.. 
Recommendations  for  lighting  the  house,  yard,  and  farm  buildings 
include  suggestions  for  the  selection,  care,  and  upkeep  of  fix¬ 
tures  and  lamps. 

Home  freezers.  Studies  to  determine  the  effect  of  frost  deposit 
in  home  freezers  operating  at  0°  F  show,  contrary  to  popular 
belief,  that  frost  accumulation  even  to  a  depth  of  one  and  one- 
half  inches  on  evaporator  liners  does  not  cause  a  harmful  tempera¬ 
ture  rise  nor  a  significant  increase  in  cost  of  operation.  It 
reduces  the  usable  apace  of  the  freezer,  however  —  sometimes  as 
much  as  10  percent  --  and  make's  for  inconvenience  in  use. 

Adequacy  of  present  farm  refrigeration  installations.  A  survey  of 
approximately  l60  farm  refrigeration  units  furnished  information, 
hitherto  unavailable,  on  the  adequacy  of  home -built  farm  refrigera¬ 
tion  facilities  now  in  use,  and  type  and  cost  of  installation, 
problems  in  constiTJiction,  cost'  of  operation,  operating  problems 
and  family's  habits  of  use.  Facts  thus  obtained  cooperatively 
with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineer¬ 
ing,  are  providing  basis  for  developing  improved  designs  for  such 
equipment. 

Outlook  Charts.  Participation  in  the  Outlook  Conference,  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  U,  S,  Extension  Service,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  is  a 
major  activity  each  year.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  charts 
prepared  for  the  conference  were  offered  in  film  strip  form, 
providing  an  inexpensive  source  of  visual  material  for  Extension 
workers,  teachers  and  other  group  leaders.  The  film  strip 
presented  information  on  the  situation  of  rural  families  in  terms 
of  population,  income,  prices,  family  spending,  food,  housing, 
and  clothing. 
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STiTEMT  or  OBLIGATIONS  UNDllR  ALLOTMENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS 


Item 


Agrlciiltural  Marketing  Act  (RMA- 
Tltle  II),  Agriculture  (Bure^ 

of  HTjman  Nutrition  aiid  Home 
Economics) ; 

Marketing  research  and  services 

National  School  Lunch  Program, 
Production  and  Marketing  Admin¬ 
istration  (Bureau  of  Human  Nutri¬ 
tion  and  Home~EconomicsTl 
Nutritional  requirements  of 
school  feeding  programs  . . .  *  o  • 

Working  Fund,  Agriculture,  Agri¬ 

cultural  Research  Administration 
(Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and 

Home  Economics) ; 

Advanced  from  Department  of 
Defense,  Department  of  the 

Army; 

To  compile  and  f\irnish  tables 
of  food  composition  values  . 
To  develop  composition  and 
nutritive  value  data  on  beef 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
Armed  Forces  . . . 

Miscellaneous  Contributed  Funds, 
Department  of  Agriculture  (Bureau 

of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics  (Trust  fund  deposited 
by  National  Electrical  Manufac- 
tiirers  Association) : 

Comparison  of  fuels  for  home 
cooking,  refrigeration,  and 
water  heat ing  . . . 

Obligations  Under  Reimbursements 
from  Governmental  and  other 
agencies ; 

Salaries  and  Expenses; 

For  sale  of  charts  and  for 
cooperative  research  investi¬ 
gations  . . . . 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOT¬ 
MENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS  . 


;Obligaticns, 

;  1951 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1952 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1953 

:  $12,915 

$8,700 

$5,700 

:  24,936 

27,175 

27.175 

!  2,059 

— 

— 

;  - 

50,000 

— 

5 

4.635 

1,965 

1  7,626 

2,460 

47,536 

92,970 

34,840 

J  " 

■•V;  i  I 


.‘.  y.Vvw:,«v,V< 
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Bumu  0?  aiumal  utoustry 

Purposo  Statenont 


The  Bureau  of  Aninal  Industry,  ostaBlished  "by  the  Act  of  May  29,  1884, 
conducts  research  and  adninisters  a  program  primarily  concerned  with  the 
protection  and  development  of  the  livestock,  meat,  poultry,  and  related 
industries, 

1,  Research  includes: 

a.  Experiments  on  the  improvement  of  livestock  (except  dairy 
cattle),  poultiy  and  domestic  fur  animals,  together  with 
studies  of  methods  of  improving  the  quality  and  usefulness 
of  their  products, 

h.  Investigations  of  diseases  and  parasites  affecting  all 
classes  of  livestock,  poultry,  and  domestic  fur  animals, 

2,  Protective  measures  include: 

a.  Inspection  of  animals  and  poultry  at  ports  of  entry,  together 
with  inspection  and  supervision  of  animal  products  or  materials 
permitted  entry  under  restrictions,  in  order  to  exclude  diseases 
of  foreign  origin,  particularly  such  dangerous  diseases  as  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  and  rinderpest,  and  examination  for  purposes 
of  identification  of  purebred  animals  offered  for  entry  free  of 
duty, 

b.  Inspection  of  livestock  offered  for  export  and  of  facilities  on 
transporting  vessels  to  assure  their  humane  handling  and  safe 
transport, 

c.  Control  of  interstate  movement  of  liveetock  to  detect  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  communicable  diseases,  including  inspection 
of  all  animals  received  at  the  larger  stockyards;  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  28-hour  law  which  is  designed  to  prevent  cruelty 
to  animals  in  interstate  transportation, 

d.  Supervision  of  the  preparation  of  veterinary  biological  products 
to  assure  their  purity  and  potency,  and  administration  of  a 
marketing  agreement  and  order  designed  to  maintain  adequate 
supplies  of  hog  cholera  virus  and  anti-hog  cholera  serum, 

e.  Control  and  eradication  of  diseases  in  the  field,  such  as 
tuberculosis,  brucellosis,  cattle  fever  ticks,  cattle  and 
sheep  scabies,  hog  cholera  and  related  swine  diseases,  dourine 
of  horses,  etc,,  and  of  such  diseases  as  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  European  fowl  pest,  etc,,  when  such  diseases  occur 

in  the  United  States, 
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f.  Podcral  neat  inspection  under  the  Moat  Inspection  Act,  the  Horse 
Moat  Act,  and  the  Inported  Moat  Act,  and  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder  having  for  their  purpose  the  production  of  a  clean 
and  wholesono  neat  supply  for  human  consunption, 

g.  Cooperation  \vith  Mexico  in  the  control  and  .eradication  of  foot- 
and-nouth  disease  there.  Protective  noasuros  in  the  United  States 
are  also  pursued  which  include  patrol  of  the  Mexican-United  States 
border  to  prevent  entry  of  animals  susceptible  to  the  disease  and 
to  supervise  the  handling  of  any  materials  which  might  harbor  the 
virus, 

h.  Inspection  and  certification  of  canned  animal  foods  upon  applica¬ 
tion  of  manufacturers,  financed  by  fees  covered  into  the  Treasury, 


The  Bureau  maintains  a  central  office  in  Washington,  D.  C, ,  but  most  of  its 
work  is  conducted  in  the  field.  Its  stations,  substations  and  laboratories 
are  located  in  450  cities  and  tov/ns  in  the  United  States  and  Territories, 
and  at  47  cooperating  agricultural  exper5:nent  stations.  Work  is  also  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  field  in  Mexico  and  at  3  Siropean  research  laboratories. 
Employees  are  engaged  in  work  on  fa,rms,  ranches,  ports  of  entry  into  the 
United  States,  moat  packing  establishments,  public  stocltyar.ds,  establish¬ 
ments  licensed  under  the  Virus  Serum  Toxin  Act,  etc.  On  November  30»  1951 t 
there  were  6,126  full-time  en-ployecs,  of  v;hom  401  were  in  Washington  and 
the  remainder  in  the  field;  and' 222  part-time  employees  who  work  inter¬ 
mittently  in  the  field. 


Appropriated  funds 


Estimated, 

$25,965,000 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1953 

a/ 

$25,818,000 


2J  In  addition,  the  1953  Budget  proposes  the  cancellation  of  notes  in  the 
amount  of  $11,240,532  to  reimburse  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
funds  advanced  and  expenses  incurred  in  fiscal  year  1951  control 
and  eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
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Summary  of  Appropriations,  1952  and  Eetlmatest  1955 
(Aroo'unte  Shown  Include  Estimated  Pay  Adjustment  Supplement als) 


Item 

Total 
estimated 
available, 
1953  a/ 

Budget  ; 

estimates.  *, 

1953  ; 

Increase  (+) 
or 

Decrease  (-) 

Salaries  and  expenses: 

Animal  research  . . 

Animal  disease  control 

and  .eradication  . 

Keat  inspection . . 

$3,698,000 

8,517.000 

13.750.000 

,  t 

• 

$3,681,000: 

• 

8,477,000; 

13,660.000: 

-$17,000 

-4o,boo 

-90.000 

Total,  direct  annual- 
-appropriation  . 

25,965,000 

• 

• 

25,818.000: 

\  -147.000 

^  Adjusted  for  comparability  with  the  appropriation  structure  proposed 
in  the  1953  Bud£;et  Estimates,  including  comparable  amounts  for  ;  - 
projects  previously  financed  from  "Eradication  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  and  other  contafi^lous  diseases  of  animals  and  poultry." 
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The  Budget  Sstimatee  propose  the  consolidation  of  suhapproprlatlons  under 
•’Salaries  and  Expenses"  as  follows; 

Present  Proposed 

Animal  research  Animal  research 

Animal  disease  control  and) 

eradication  '  )  Animal  disease  control 

Marketing  agreements,  hog  )  and  eradication 

cholera  virus  and  serum  ) 

Meat  inspection  Meat  inspection 

This  consolidation  is  proposed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  simplifying  the 
appropriation  str^ture  and  administration  of  the  Bureau  and  will  in  no 
way  affect  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  work  authorized  and  conducted. 

In  addition,  the  Budget  Estimates  propose  the  transfer  to  "Salaries  and 
Expenses"  of  the  oil  owing  activities  now  being  condiujted  under  the  appro¬ 
priation  "Eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  other  contagious 
diseases  of  animals  and  poultry,"  and  is  being  financed  under  the 
authority  contained  in  the  1952  Department  of' Agriculture  Appropriation 
Act 


Activity  to  be  Transferred 


Inspections  at  public  stockyards 
and  in  the  field  to  detect 
immediately  any  possible  intro¬ 
duction  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  into  the  United  States 

Eoot-and-mouth  disease  research 


Subappropriation  \ander 
"Salaries  and  Expenses" 
to  which  transfer  would 
be  made 


Animal  disease  control 
and  eradication 


Animal  research 


It  is  essential  that  these  activities  be  continued  to  assure  adequate 
protection  of  the  livestock  industry.  On  the  basis  of  experlense  in  the 
past  few  years  it  is  possible  to  estimate  costs  for  these  projects 
whereas  it  is  still  inpractlcable  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
the  costs  of  control  and  eradication  work  in  Mexico  or  for  enforcing  the 
Mexican  border  quarantine. 

Inspections — Although  a  considerable  time  amy  elapse  after  the  last  known 
center  of  infection  in  Mexico  has  been  eliminated,  and  eradication  may 
seem  assured,  experience  with  the  disease  is  such  that  there  can  be  no 
certainty  that  it  has,  in  fact,  been  completely  eradicated.  It  is  Inper- 
atlve,  therefore,  particularly  in  view  of  the  extensive  existence  of  the 
disease  in  all  parts  of  the  world  in  addition  to  Mexico,  end  the  present 
day  means  of  rapid  transportation  and  extensive  commerce  with  such 
countries,  that  there  be  the  utmost  vigilance  at  our  large  market  centers 
to  see  that  no  animals  reaching  those  centers  are  re- shipped  to  other 
points  until  an  inspection  has  been  made  to  assure  that  they  are  not 
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diseased.  The  major  portion  of  all  livestock  on  the  farms  eventually 
reaches  one  of  the  central  markets  and  to  allow  such  animals  to  be  re- 
shipped  without  adequate  inspection  would  greatly  reduce  chances  for 
confining  the  infection  to  a  limited  area  should  the  virus  of  this 
disease  be  brought  to  this  country.  Prompt  detection  of  the  disease  is 
essential  to  effective  control  and  eradication.  In  addition,  the  Bureau 
must  be  ready  at  all  times  to  investigate  immediately  reports  of  animals 
on  farms  which  are  reported  to  manifest  symptoms  suspected  of  being  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  to  assure  that  the  existence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
in  the  country  might  be  known  as  soon  as  possible,  and  appropriate  steps 
taken  to  localize  the  infection  and  eliminate  it. 

Research  on  foot-and-mouth  disease  as  a  phase  of  the  cooperation  with 
Mexico  in  the  control  and  eradication  of  the  disease  in  Mexico  was 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  February  28,  1947  (21  U.ScO,  ll4b-c-d)  and 
undertaken  shortly  after  the  Mexican  campaign  got  under  way.  It  is 
now  proposed  that  this  research  work  be  continued  and  re-directed  toward 
those  phases  of  the  work  which  will  be  of  greatest  benefit  to  the  United 
States  should  the  disease  ever  gain  entry  here.  Such  research  is  auth¬ 
orized  by  the  Act  of  April  24,  1948  (21  U.S.O,  113a) , 

The  following  table  compares  the  existing  appropriation  and  project 
structure  for  these  items  with  that  proposed  in  the  1953  Budget  Estimates 
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PFOroSED  CONSOUDATIOH  OF  APPROPaiATIOK  ITEUS  OR  RfiVlSIOH  Of 
Sslnrlaa  and  Espansas,  Bureau  of  Animal  lnd<« 
(Baaed  on  Estlnatad  Arallabla^  10S2 
Aaounts  Sboan  Include  EatliUktad  Pay  Incraaso  Cupfleant 


iCTITITT  SCHEDUieS 


Preaent  StmcW.a, 


Appropriation  Itoca 
or  Financial  Pro>et9 


IMP  SlFESSBSi 

AKaail  SESEARCa . . . 

ini»l  husbandly  . 

Infectious  and  nonlnfoetious 
f^fllUs  and  parasitic  dlsoasea 

of  . . . . 

Ainm  DBEASB  COIITROL  AKO  ERADiaTIOfl. 
Endlcatlng  tuberculosis  and 


Bradicatin^  scabies  . 

Eiadlcatine  cattle  ticks  . 

Control  of  ho£  cholera  anl 

nlated  swine  diseases  . 

DeterBltdng  the  existence  of 

diseases  in  the  field  . 

laport-oxport  Inspection  and 

quarantine  . . . 

Supetrielon  over  interstate  neve- 

sent  of  liTsstoek  . 

Control  of  mnufaeture,  iaportatlon 
and  shipnnt  of  viruses,  seruns. 


liARXETlSO  AORSUSnS,  HOC  ai01£RA 
viBB  AWi  . . 

LEAT  DISPECTION— All  financial  projects) 
TOTAL,  snitiTas  AMT  EIPEJSES . 

iBitiTfATTOK  OF  FOOT-A-VD-UOTTH  DISEASE 

Mm  OTHER  COhTAGIODS  DlSySgS  OF 

Inspections  at  public  otoctorards  and 
in  tba  field  to  detect  Isssdiately 
any  possible  introduction  of  foet- 
and^uth  disesoe  Into  the  United 


Total,  activities  proposed  to  be 
transferred  to  "Salaries  ord 
Expenses' 

roiALOWER  PHOFOSED  RSVISIOH  . . 


Subappro-  t 

si^ppro- 

Subappro- 

Total 

ADOUllt 

1  Infectious 

Aniool  :  Anlinal  and  non- 

roaeorch  :  hus-  t  Infoctloua 

•  bandiy  :  dlsaasoa 

1  of 

fhrasites 

pe  real tie 

dieease 

control 

eradica¬ 

tion 

Tadlcating 

**iMl8 

Sradicsting 

Eradicating  cholen 
oattlo  and 

ticks  related 

ing  tlie 
oxistaiee 

diseases 

loport-export: 
inapectloa  : 

quarantine  1 

wvQiicnt^^r  ; 

Inportation 

oarketing 

All  amcial 
projects) 

5  3,465,000:  t 

2,151,600 

t$  2,151,600: 

602,900 

:  !|  802,900 

510,500 

$  510,500 

e  6.126.822 

t  8,126,622 

6,308,710 

173,200 

269,250 

i  6,308,710 

$  173,200 

t  269,250  1 

; 

32,940 

32,940 

> 

u,36e 

»  U,368 

366,390 

$  366,390  : 

486,130 

»  486,130 

455,834 

t  455,834 

52,106 

52,106 

52,106 

S  13.750.000 

25,393,928 

3,465,000:  2,151,600:  602,900 

510,500 

8,178,928 

6,303,710 

173,200 

289,250:  32,940 

14,366 

366,390 

486,130 

507,940 

13,750,000 

338,im 

1  : 

338,072 

76,072 

262,000 

:  : 

338.072 

76,072 

262,000 

; 

S  25.965.000 

:  : 

tt  3.693.0OO:S  2.1S1.600:f  1.03S.900 

£  510.500 

g  gifi'^F.qsa. 

■8 

&  173.200 

2  289.250  :  6  32.940 

8 

6  74e,yo 

s  507.940 

1  »  13.750.000 

i/  ObU^Uoas  estlaeted  to  be  Incurred  under  these  activltlce  which  ere  currently  financed  by 
transfers  of  finds  In  accordance  with  authority  in  tie  1952  Eopertrent  cf  Agriculture  Appro¬ 
priation  Act. 
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(a)  Salaries  and  Expenses 


: 

• 

Animal 

Disease 

* 

Animal 

Control  and 

Meat 

Research 

Eradication 

Inspection 

Total 

Appropriation  Act, 

1952  (adjusted — see 
proposed  structure, 
page  )  . . . . . 

$3,250,000 

$7,778,928 

$12,800,000 

$23,828,928 

Anticipated  pay 

adjustment  supple¬ 
mental  . . . 

215,000 

400,000 

950,000 

1,565,000 

Activities  tr^s- 

f erred  in  1953  esti¬ 
mates  from  "Eradica¬ 
tion  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  and 
other  contagious 
diseases  of  animals 
and  poultry" 

233,000 

332.072 

571.072 

Base  for  1953  . 

Budget  estimate, 

3, 69s, 000 

8,517,000 

13,750,000 

25,965,000 

1953  . . . . . 

3,681,000 

8,477,000 

13,660,000 

25.818,000 

Decrease  (due  to 

partial  absorption 

of  pay  adjustment 
costs) 

-17.000 

-40,000 

-90,000 

-147,000 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

■  1951 

1952 

(•estimated) 

Decrease 

(pay 

adjustment 

absorption) 

1953 

(estimated) 

1,  Animal  research: 
a.  Animal  husbandry  . 

$2,246,709 

$2,151,600 

-$9,900 

$2,i4i,700 

(1)  Swine  husbandry 
invest ii^t ions  .. 

.  (381,301) 

(389.938) 

(-1,500) 

(388,438) 

(2)  Sheep  and  goat 
husbandly  inves¬ 
tigations  . 

(373,559) 

(353.236) 

(353.236) 

(3)  Horse  and  mule 
husbandry  inves¬ 
tigations  . 

(‘♦7,033) 

(‘+,750) 

(‘♦,750) 

(4)  Beef  cattle 
husbandry  inves¬ 
tigations  . 

:  (‘♦87,523) 

(486,576) 

(486,576) 

(Continued  on  next  pa^e) 
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Project 

1951 

1952 

(estimated) 

Decrease 

(pay 

adjustment 

absorption) 

1953 

(estimated) 

(5)  Dual-purpose 
cattle  husbandry- 
investigations 

($114,076) 

($102,961) 

(-$2,961) 

($100,000) 

(6)  Poultry  hus¬ 
bandry  investi¬ 
gations 

{7‘A.197) 

(715,253) 

(-1.553) 

(713.700) 

(7)  Fur  animal  hus¬ 
bandry  investi¬ 
gations  . . . 

(99,020) 

(92,886) 

(-3‘,886) 

(95,000) 

b.  Infectious  and  non- 
infectious  diseases 
of 

942,088 

1,019,500 

-3.200 

1,016,300 

(1)  Cattle  . 

(579,325) 

(-3,200) 

(576,125) 

(2)  Swine  . 

(221,495) 

(185,647) 

-  — 

(185,647) 

(3)  Sheep  and  goats 

(26.919) 

(54,242) 

— 

(54,242) 

(4)  Horses . . 

(21,803) 

(26,061) 

-  - 

(26,061) 

(5)  Poultry 

(113,882) 

(137,004) 

-  - 

(137,004) 

(6)  Fur  animals  ••• 

(35,035) 

(37,221) 

— 

(37.221) 

c.  Parasites  and  par- 
asitic  diseases  of 
animals  . . . 

520,680 

526,900 

-3,900 

523.000 

(1)  Cattle  . 

(153,910) 

(158,232) 

(-3.900) 

(154,332) 

(2)  Swine  . . 

(60,629) 

(65,010) 

-  - 

(65,010) 

(3)  Sheep  and  goats 

(85,358) 

(77.964) 

_  _ 

(77,964) 

(4)  Poultry  . 

(38,374) 

(37.410) 

-  - 

(37,410) 

(5)  Fur  animals  ... 

(15,162) 

(15,260) 

— 

(15,260) 

(6)  Treatments  .... 

(123,105) 

(127.945) 

— 

(127,945) 

(7)  Miscellaneous 
parasite  investi¬ 
gations  ......... 

(44,142) 

(44,479) 

(44,479) 

Subtotal  . 

3.709,477 

3,698,000 

-17,000 

37681,000 

2.  Animal  disease  con- 
trol  and  eradication: 
a,  Eradicating  tuber¬ 
culosis  and 
brucellosis 

5,747,479 

6,308,710 

-40,000 

6,268,710 

b.  Eradicating  scabies 

109,243 

173,200 

— 

173,200 

c.  Eradicating  cattle 
ticks . . . . 

299,291 

289,250 

—•  * 

289,250 

d.  Control  of  hog 
cholera  and  related 
swine  diseases  •»«. 

28,842 

32,940 

32,940 

e.  Determining  the 
existence  of 
diseases  in  the 
field  . 

120,581 

90,440 

90,440 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Project 

:  :  Decrease 

*  1952  ;  (pay 

: (estimated) ; adjustment 
:  : absorption) 

1953 

(estimated) 

f.  Import-export 

inspection  and 

q.uarantine 

$353,590!  $366,390: 

$366,390 

g.  Supervision  over 

interstate  movement 

of  livestock  , » . . . . 

708,022;  748,130; 

748,130 

h.  Control  of  manu- 

f acture ,  importa- 

•  • 

tion,  shipment  and 

marketing  of 

viruses,  serums, 

« 4  •  •  • 

410,474;  507.940; 

507,940 

Subtotal  ......... 

7,777.522;  8,517.000:  -40,000 

8,477,000 

3.  Meat  inspection; 

a.  Meat  inspection 

operations  at  pack- 

ing  plants  under  the 

Federal  meat 

5  t 

inspection  service 

12.509,257:  13,455.700:  -90,000 

13,365,700 

h*  Determination  of 

adulterations  and 

other  objectionable 

conditions  in  meat 

and  meat  food  prod- 

ucts  by  laboratory 

analysis  . 

175,680:  189,800; 

189,800 

c.  Inspection  of 

imported  meats  and 

meat  food  products 

64,750:  70,500; 

70,500 

d.  Bacteriological, 

pathological,  and 

•  6 

zoological  inves- 

•  • 

ti gat ions  relating 

to  meat  inspection 

31,940;  34,000: 

34,000 

12,781,627:  13,750,000;  -90,000 

13.660.000 

Total  obligations  ..... 

24,268,626;  25 ,'^5, 000; -147,000 

25,818,000 

Unobligated  balance  . . . 

+469.119:  - 

— 

Total  pay  adjustment 

costs  . . . 

-  -  !ri.779, 2001:7+62,6551 

ri, 841,8557 

Total  available  or 

estimate  ........... 

24,737.745:  25.965,000;-l47.000(l) 

25,818,000 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Project 

1951 

1952 

(estimated) 

Transfer  in  1953  from 
•'Eradication  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  and 
other  contagious 
diseases  of  animads 
and  poultry.  Agricul¬ 
tural  Research  Admin¬ 
istration,  Department 
of  Agriculture”  . 

-$502,645 

-$571,072 

Transfer  in  1952  esti¬ 
mates  to  "Salaries 
and  expenses.  Office 
of  Information,  Agri¬ 
culture”  . . 

-+?,900 

Reduction  pursuant  to 

Sec.  1214  . . 

+131,000 

— 

Anticipated  pay  adjust¬ 
ment  supplemental  ... 

-1,565,000 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate 

24,369,000 

23.828,928 

DECBEASB 

(l)  A  decrease  of  $147,000  due  to  partial  absorption  of  pay  adjustments 

will  “be  met  "by; 

(a)  a  jE^eneral  reduction  of  $17,000  in  research  on  animal  husbandry 
and  diseases  of  animals 

(b)  a  reduction  of  $40,000  in  the  program  for  the  eradication  of 
brucellosis 

(c)  a  reduction  of  $90,000  in  ’’Meat  inspection”  will  be  met  by 
effecting  adjustments  in  assignments  of  inspection  personnel, 
made  possible  by  the  additional  service  to  be  rendered  by 
each  employee  under  the  new  annual  leave  law  (P.  L.  233 

g2nd  Congress). 
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CHANGES  IN  LJ^GUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  langiiage  changes  as  follows  (new  language 
underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosod  in  "bracket s) ; 

Animal  research;  Eor  animal  hush^dry  investigations;  investi¬ 
gations  of  diseases  of  animals  and  of  tuherculin,  serums,  anti¬ 
toxins,  and  analogous  products;  and  cooperation  in  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  regulations  for  the  improvement  of  poultry,  poultry 
products,  and  hatcheries,  as  authorized  hy  law  (7  U.S.O,  429[, 

1  Public  Law  662,  approved  August  4,  1950;  $3i250,000l) ,  $3i)6Sl;000. 

Animal  disease  control  and  eradication;  Eor  the  control  and 
eradication  of  tuberculosis  and  paratuberculosis  of  animals, 

2  avian  tuberculosis,  [Bang' s  disease  of  cattle]  brucellosis  of 
domestic  animals,  scabies  in  sheep  and  cattle,  *  *  *  and  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1913  (21 

3  U.S.C.  I5I-I52)  and  sections  5^  to  60,  inclusive,  of  the  Act 
approved  August  24,  1935  (7  N.SqC,  851-853)8  relating  to  veter- 

4  inary  biological  products,  [$7»731»022,  including  $30,000  for 
the  acquisition  of  land  and  construction  of  buildings  for 
inspection  of  livestock  at  Canadian  border  ports  of  entry] 

$8 , 477 » OOP*  Provided,  Thcat  no  payment  hereunder  as  compensa¬ 
tion  for  any  cattle  condemned  for  slaughter  for  tuberculosis, 

5  paratuberculosis,  or  [Bang's  disease]  brucellosis  shall  exceed 

*  *  ♦ 

6  [I'^arketing  agreements,  hog  cholera  virus  and  serum;  Eor  carry¬ 
ing  into  effect  sections  5^  to  60,  inclusive,  of  the  Act  approved 
August  24,  1935  (7  U.S,C,  851-855)  regulating  the  marketing  of 
anti-hog-cholera  serum  and  hog-cholera  virus,  $47,906.] 

Meat  inspection;  Eor  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  laws  relat¬ 
ing  to  Federal  inspection  of  meat  and  meat-food  products, 

7  [including  the  purchase  of  one  passenger  motor  vehicle  for 

8  replacement  only,  $12,800,000;  Provided,  That  hereafter  reim¬ 
bursement  may  be  made  by  any  person,  firm,  or  organization  for 
the  expenses  of  meat  inspection  in  excess  of  those  which  can 
be  met  from  the  amount  appropriated  for  such  purposes  each 
year]  $13,660,000, 

The  first  change  in  language  deletes  the  citation  of  Public  Law  662  which 
is  now  included  in  7  U.S.C.  429  the  Supplement  IV  to  the  United  States 
Code. 

The  second  and  fifth  changes  are  proposed  to  bring  the  appropriation 
langiage  into  agreement  with  the  change  made  by  Public  Law  238,  approved 
October  30,  1951»  which  substitutes  the  words  "brucellosis  of  domestic 
animals"  for  "Bang's  disease  of  cattle"  in  the  Act  of  May  29,  1884,  as 
amended.  The  disease  occurs  in  swine  and  goats  and  is  transmitted  by 
them  to  man.  Only  minor  changes  are  now  contemplated  in  the  brucellosis 
eradication  program  under  this  authority. 
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The  third  and  sixth  chang^es  propose  to  comhine  the  present  suhapproprla- 
tion  item  "Marketing  agreements,  hog  cholera  virus  and  serum"  with 
"Animal  disease  control  and  eradication"  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying 
the  appropriation  structure  and  the  administrative  functions  of  the 
Bureau,  This  consolidation  will  in  no  way  affect  the  nature  or  scope  of 
the  work  heing  conducted. 

The  fourth  change  proposes  deletion  of  the  authority  for  the  acquisition 
of  land  and  construction  of  "buildings  at  Canadian  "border  ports  of  entry 
for  imported  animals.  No  "buildings  will  "be  constructed  in  fiscal  years 
1952  and  1953. 

The  seventh  change  deletes  authority  contained  in  the  1952  Appropriation 
Act  to  purchase  a  passenger  motor  vehicle  for  use  in  the  meat  inspection 
field  office  located  in  the  District  of  Colura"bia  which  also  services 
near"by  points. 

The  eighth  change  deletes  the  proviso  contained  in  the  1952  Appropriation 
Act  authorizing  reimbursement  by  packers  for  meat  inspection  in  excess  of 
those  services  which  can  be  provided  from  appropriated  funds  since  this 
language  is  permanent  legislation. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAI.I 

ANimL  RESEARCH 

Animal  Husbandry  Investigations 

Current  activities  include  research  directed  toward  more  efficient  breed¬ 
ing,  feeding,  and  management  of  poultry,  fur  ani '.als  and  all  livestock, 
except  dairy  cattle.  Activities  also  include  research  on  factors 
affecting  the  production  of  high  qualit;^;.'products  and  their  processing 
and  preservation. 

There  are  on  American  farms  approximately  45  million  cattle  raised 
primarily  for  meat,  10  million  dual-purpose  cattle,  50  million  hogs, 

30  million  sheep,  500  million  chickens,  500,000  f\ir  bearing  animals, 

6  million  horses  and  mules,  and  2  million  rabbits.  An  increase  in 
volume  and  efficiency  of  meat  production  is  an  urgent  need.  Through 
research  in  breeding,  feeding,  and  management,  it  is  possible  to 
raise  present  levels  of  production  and  improve  the  quality  of  animal 
products , 

Examples  of  Recent  Progress; 

(1)  Line  cross  Duroc  gilts  weaned  1,4  more  pigs  per  litter  than  outbred 

bbntrol.  PuroG  gilts.  Purebred  Duroc  lines  were  selectively  bred  in 
cooperation  with  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  When 
the  purebred  Duroc  lines  were  crossed  they  produced  purebred  litters 
which  were  larger,  heavier  and  more  efficient  than  control  purebred 
Duroos  developed  by"  outbreeding, 

(2)  Beltsville  Mo,  1  (Landrace-Poland  China)  hog  established  as  a  new 

breed,  Svirine  breeders  v;ho  have  cooperated  in  the  testing  of  this 
line  under  farm  conditions  have  arranged  v/ith  the  Inbred  Livestock 
Registry  Association  for  the  registration  of  their  Landrace-Poland 
China  pigs  as  Beltsville  Noi.l,  Pigs  of  this  line  fed  under  record- 
of-performance  conditions  at . Beltsville  have  averaged  1,45  pounds 
daily  gain  from  weaning  to  225  pounds  feed  lot  weight.  Under  these 
conditions,  335  poimds  of  feed  were  required  per  100  pounds  live 
weight  gain.  The  average  yield  of  preferred  cuts,  including  the 
ham,  bacon,  loin,  shovilder  and  shoulder  butt,  nas  49,5  percent  of 
slaughter  weight.  This  is  an  outstanding  yield  of  preferred  cuts. 
Reports  of  performance  in  the  hands  of  c.ooperators  have  been  very 
favorable  v/ith  respect  to  purebred  performance  and  in  breeding 
combinations  v/ith  hogs  of  other  breeding  for  the.  production  of 
•  -market  hogs, 

(3)  Aureomycin  makes  rvmt  pigs  grow.  Cull  weanling  pigs  at  Beltsville 
in  1950  were  divided  into  test  lots.  The  control  lot  receiving 
the  normal  good  growing  diet  gained  about  l/2  pound  a  day  for  the 

.  60  days  after  weaning.  An  experimental  lot  receiving  the  grov/ing 
diet  plus  aureomycin  gained  about  1  pound  per  day.  The  aureomycin 
fed  pigs  gained  at  a  rate  expected  from  good  pigs  of  the  same  age 
while  the  control  runt  group  v/ould  be  unprofitable.  Some  lots  of 
diseased  pigs  do  not  respond  to  aureon^cin. 
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(4)  Thiouracil  increases  sv/ine  gains  at  cool  weather  temperatxires . 

Thiouracil,  a  drug  v/hich  lowers  metabolic  rate  by  suppressing 

thyroid  activity,  was  demonstrated  to  improve  efficiency  of 
feed  utilization  of  pigs  at  an  environmental  temperature  of 
50°F.  but  not  at  90*^?. 

(5)  Radioactive  thiouracil  is  eliminated  from  the  body  rapidly  by  pigs. 
Use  of  the  radioactive  compound  enabled  investigators  to  determine 
rate  of  excretion  as  about  65  percent  during  first  24  hours  after 
administration  and  15  percent  during  second  24  hour  period.  In 
viev/  of  the  rapid  elimination  of  radioactive  thiouracil  there  appears 
no  hazard  to  animals  from  its  administration. 

(6)  Ldw  temperature  rendering  of  lard  improves  qualitya  Rendering 
temperatures  of  169°  to  203°F.  give  yields  of  96  percent  of 
theoretically  recoverable  lard  when  applied  to  fats  cooled  to 
0°F.  and  then  ground  through  a  plate  with  0.125  inch  holes.  The 
resulting  lard  was  bland  and  light  in  color,  which  are  desired 
properties. 

( "^ )  Hams  cured  by  typical  farm  methods  retain  vitamin  and  protein  values. 

Dry  cured  hams  using  salt,  home  curing  or  commercial  curing  mixtures 
showed  no  decline  in  vitamin  or  protein,  value  after  6  months  storage. 
Some  loss  in  palatability  occurred,  more  pronounced  at  storage 
temperatures  of  70®'  and  90®F.  than  at  lower  temperatures. 

( 8)  Rambouillet  rams  produced  at  Dubois,  Idaho,  were  tested  in  Texas 
in  comparison  vrith  rams  from  other  sources.  The  six  laboratory 
rams  tested  produced  offspring  superior  in  clean  fleece  weight, 
staple  length,  face  covering  and  body  conforiiiation.  Ram  lambs  of 
this  caliber  surplus  to  experimental  needs  have  been  eagerly  sought 
by  producers  for  effecting  improvement  in  range  sheep  production. 

m  )Yearling  fleece  weights  are'  predictable  from  wool  production  per¬ 

formance  of  weanling  lambs,  to  a  reasonably  accurate  extent.  Of  v  . 
six  weanling  traits  studied  at  Dubois,  Idaho,  only  weanling  body 
weight  and  staple  length  of  wool  were  important  in  predicting 
yearling  fleece  weights,  the  former  being  more  useful  in  predicting 
grease  fleece  weight  and  the  latter  that  Of  the  clean  fleece  weight. 
Selection  of  lots  at  v/eanling  age  instead  of  having  to  wait  until 
they  are  yearlings  contributes  substantially  to  economy  and 
effectiveness  in  sheep  breeding  improvement. 

(10)  Technique  for  evaluating  lamb  meat  production  developed.  Lamb 
carcass  values  were  determined  at  Beltsville  by  combined  yield 
of  preferred  cuts.  The  sum  of  ribs,  loins  and  legs  of  211  lambs 
averaged  23.3  percent  of  their  slaughter  weight  (in  fleece).  The 
variation  amounted  to  about  8  pounds  or  10  percent  amGEg ••these 
75  pound  lambs.  Variation  is  largely  heritable.  Yield  of 
preferred  cuts  provides  an  objective  standard  for  family  selection 
in  breeding,  thus  furnishing  a  reliable  nev/  technique  for  in¬ 
creasing  meat  production  efficiency  in  sheep  through  breeding. 


(11)  Technique  for  diagnosis  of  riokets  in  foals  developed.  Normal 
values  for  serum  alkaline  phosphatase,  an  enzyme  reflecting  the 
level  of  bone  forming  activity,  have  been  determined  for  foals 
from  birth  to  v/eaning,  .These  values  will  serve  as  a  base  for 
diagnosis  of  rickets  by  practicing  veterinarians  and  nutritionists, 

(12)  Small  type  and  conventional  type  Hereford  steers  show  equal  feed 

efficiency  to  similar  degree  of  market  finish.  Cooperative  re- 

^oarch  at  the  Colorado  (Ft,  Lev/is)  State  Experiment  Station 
shov;ed  marked  greater  rate  of  feed  lot  gain  for  conventional  than 
for  small  type  steers.  Pounds  of  feed  required  per  pound  of 
gain  were  about  the  same  for  each  type.  Since  rate  of  gain  is 
■  highly  heritable  and  genetically  independent  of  type,  the 
breeder  may  improve  rate  of  gain  within  the  type  of  his  choice 
through  selective  breeding, 

(13)  Miles  City  Line  1  Herefords  improved  in  feed  lot  performance  by 
prggeny  test  selective  ^reeding.  Estimate  of  genetic  improvement 

in  rate  of  gain  in  feed  lot  since  the  line  v/as  started  in  1936 
i,s  0,16  po\mds  per  day.  Among  1100  calves  born  in  the  line 
there  never  has  been  a  dv/arf.  Fecundity  "is  good  to  excellent. 

The  type  is  large  but  steers  finish  acceptably  at  15  months  of 
age.,, 

(14)  Selective  breeding  of  beef  cattle  improves  beef  production,  A 
third  generation  Brahraan-Angus  sire  which  v/as  a  double  grandson 
of  the  previous  best  sire  tested  in  the  herd  at  the  Jeanerotte 
station  produced  400  pound  calves  at  6  months  of  age  on  grassy 
This  performance  is  outstanding  for  herd  and  station  indicating 
important  genetic  improvement  from  the  selective  breeding  program 
for  t|ie  development  of  cattle  adapted  to  the  Gulf  Coast  area« 

(15)  Ec cnomy  of  c ont inuous  growth  of  beef  calves  oh  limited  feed  demon- 

strated  by  use  of  identical  twins.  Results  with  six  pairs  of 

identical'  twins,  yielding  data  equivalent  in  reliability  to  data 
from  ten  times  that  number  of  less  closely  related  cattle, 
demonstrated  that  young  cattle  r.iay  be  held  for  6  months  at  least 
at  half  energy  intake  v/ithout  imparing  capacity  for  gain.  Such 
restricted  ani  lals  subsequently  full  fed  reached  market  weight 
and  finish  on  as  little  feed  as  their  twins  full  fed  continuously 
from  birth,  • 

(16)  Nitrogen  fertilization  of  Coastal  Bermuda  pasturage  in  the  spring 
profitably  increased  beef  cattlb  yields  at  the  Georgia  Coastal 
Plain  Experiment  Station  at  Tifton,  Georgia,  when  added  to  a 
base  fertilizer  treatment  of  500  pound's  of  4-8-6  per  acre. 

Pastures  fertilized  in  the  spring  with  the  base  treatment  alone 
produced  293  pounds  of  cattle  gain  per  acre.  Application  of  an 
additional  50  peund  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  increased  cattle  gains 
to  330  pounds  per  acre.  Then  100  and  200  pounds  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer  were  added  to  the  base  fertilizer  treatment  cattle 
gains  were  increasod  to  526  and  685  pounds  respectively. 
Application  of  an  additional  200  pounds  of  nitrogen  fertilizer 
per  acre  thus  increased  beef  prodhetioh  by  392  pounds  over  the 
areas  receiving  only  the  base  fertilizer  treatment.  These  gains 
Were  made  between  Bilay  3  and  October  18, 
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(17)  Dual-purpose  cattle  transmit  efficient  production  of  both  meat 

and  Kilk.  Milk  and  neat  production  have  been  maintained  in  dual- 
purpose  "cattle  through  seloctive  breeding.  One  sire  group  in 
the  Milking  Shorthorn  herd  at  Beltsville  now  has  had  four 
successive  generations  of  sires  with  daughters  which  qualified 
for  Record  of  Merit  based  on  first  lactation  records.  Steer 
progeiQr  of  this  sire  group  reached  900  pounds  live  weight  at 
500,  452  and  437  days  for  the  first  three  successive  genera¬ 
tions  within  the  herd,  indicating  progressive  improvement  in 
the  transmission  of  increased  meat  production  efficiency  through 
the  application  of  selective  breeding  techniques, 

(18)  Some  top  cross  combinations  give  outstanding  egg  production. 

The  first  year's  laying  performance  tests  at  the  Central  Testing 
Station  at  LaFayette,  Indiana  includes  crossbreds,  commercial 
hybrids  and  standardbreds  of  outstanding  reputation  for  egg 
production  in  comparison  with  top  cross  combinations  of  35 
inbred  lines  developed  at  cooperating  State  and  Federal  ex¬ 
periment  stations  v/ith  an  outstanding  private  breeder  strain  of 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  and  a  similar  strain  of  Single  Comb 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Breed  top  crosses  generally  excelled  top 
crosses  within  the  breed.  Some  of  the  top  crosses  have  given 
outstanding  egg  production  which,  if  confirmed  by  fxirther  tests, 
will  identify  the  inbred  lines  used  in  these  top  crosses  as 
excellent  material  for  breeders  to  use  in  producing  hybrid 
chicks , 

(19)  Chickens  resistant  to  l^naphomatosis  (range  paralysis)  developed 
by  selective  breeding.  One  line  of  T.liite  Leghorn  chickens  at 
the  Regional  Poultry  Laboratory  at  East  Lansing,  Michigan  which 
has  been  selected  for  resistance  to  lymphomatosis  suffers  from 
about  10  percent  annual  mortality,  when  exposed  to  the  disease 
from  hatching.  This  may  be  contrasted  v/ith  a  susceptible  line 
at  the  laboratory  which  suffers  annual  loss  of  50  percent  from 
the  disease  with  similar  exposure.  The  resistant  line  has  given 
promising  evidence  of  resistance  in  progeny  from  combinations 
viith  experiment  station  lines  at  cooperating  State  experiment 
stations, 

(20)  Infertility  of  tttrkey  eggs  increased  by  supplementary  lighting 

®f  malesT  Male  turkeys  receiving  artificial  light  in  winter 

to  stimulate  early  breeding  were  found  at  Beltsville  to  molt  and 
become  sexually  inactive  earlier  in  the  season  than  males  which 
received  no  supplementary  light.  Further  research  on  light 
intensity  and  duration  and  on  the  effects  of  hormones  on  molt 
and  sterility  may  ylbldl  reejultte  enabling  breeders  to  maintain 
fertility  of  males,  thus  making  it  unnecessary  to  maintain  a 
reserve  group  of  males  as  at  present. 
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(21)  Antibiotics  save  protein  in  diets  for  ^rov^inig  chickens.  Optimal 
growth  in  chickens  is  generally  obtained  v/ith  diets  containing 

.  21  percent  pretein.  Experiments  at  Boltsville  Indicate  that 
optimal  grovth  may  be  obtained  with  diets  containing  19  percent 
protein  if  they  also  contain  aureomycin.  This  discovery  in¬ 
dicates  a  possible  saving  of  125,000  tons  of  protein  annually 
•if  applied  throughout  the  United  States* 

(22)  Pelleted  high  fiber  laying  raash  sustains  egg  pro  duct  i  on ,  When 
oat  hulls  comprised  64  percent  of  the  unpelleted  diet,  laying  hens 
ceased  laying;  the  same  diet  in  pelleted  form  sustained  egg  pro¬ 
duction  in  tests  at  Beltsville .Similar _ levels  of  fiber  from 
alfalfa  depressed  production  even  when  the  diet  vras  pelleted. 

Fiber  is  a  limiting  factor  in  selection  of  feed  ingredients  for 
■poultry.  This  pelleting  experiment  may  make  possible  wider  use 
of  some  fibrous  feeds  and  lessen  dependence  on  whole  grain. 

(23)  Pullorijm  disease  further  reduced  in  poultry  breeding  flocks. 

■  The  percentage  of  pullorum- reactors  on  the  first  test  in  37 

million  chickens  tested  in  1950-51  season  was  0.54  which  may 
■'  be  compared  with  1.79  percent  reactors  in  30,000,000  chickens 
tested  in  1947.  ■  About  2  million* turkeys  v/ere  tested  in  1951 
'  with  0.56  percent  reactors  compared  with- 1 .21  percent  reactors 
in  1947.  Losses  during  the  first  three  weeks  of- life- in 
poultry  are  directly  proportional  to  pullorurii  incidence  in 
breeding  flocks.  :  r... 

(24)  Meat  Production  Performance  Test' provides' official  recognition 
for  flocks  bred  for  efficient  meat-  production.  Consistent  ■v;ith 
the  increased  importance  of  commercial  broiler  production. this 
test  was  established  to  make ■  available  to  broiler  growers,  compara^^-^ 
tive  data  on  the  performance  of  selected  random  samples  of  the 
breeders  stock.  The  test  consists  of  (l)  a  ten-week  growing  test 
for  chicks,  (2)  a  300-day  egg  production  test  on  the  female . 
parent  stock,  and  (3)  a  tieasure  of  Ixatchability . 

(25)  The  status  of  'work  under  the  National  Po'Ultry  and  Turkey 
Improvement  Plans  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Item 


1949 


1950 


1951 


NATIONAL  POULTRY  IMPROVEMENT  PLAN 


States  cooperating  . . .  : 

Hatcheries  participating  . . ; 

Egg  capacity  of  hatcheries  . : 

Hatchery- supply  flocks  . : 

Birds  in  hatchery- supply  flocks  ••  ; 
Average  percentage  of  reactors  to  : 

pullorum  tests  (first  test)  ...«  : 
U.S.R.O.P,  (U.S.  Record  of  : 

Performance )  .br.eadar.a  . . i 


47 

4,438 

346,294,000 

93,874 

27,409,109 


47 
4,637 
367j,H5S,160 
106,597 
34, 70CV337 


47 

4,482 

383,642,943 

95,079 

33,719,373 


0.86 


0.72 


0.54 


286 


266 


247 
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Item 


MTION^J.  POULTRY  IIIPROVEMENT  PI^.N 
(Continued) 

U.S.R.O.P,  flocks  .  . . . 

Birds  entered  in  trapnest  flocks, 

U.S.R.O.P.  breeding  pens  . . . 

Females  in  U.S.R.O.P,  breeding 

pens  . . 

Meat  Production  Performance  Test  •  . 
entrants  . . .  ^ 


1949 


397 
198, 881 
4,712 

70,848 


1950 


365 

194,086 

4,411 

68,829< 


1951 


,  / 


NATIONAL  TURKEY  IMPROVEI^iENT  PLAN 

States  cooperating  . . . 

Hatcheries  participating  ......... 

Flocks  . . . . . 

Birds  . . 

Average  percentage  of  reactors  to 
pullorum  test  (first  test)  .... 

U.S.R.O.P,  flocks.,,.,... . 

Candidate  matings  . . 

Candidates  trapped  . . 


46 
768 
3,224 
1, 849,907 

0.51 

60 

695 

8,327 


46 

815 

3,922 

2,132,644 

0.39 

58 

628 

7,757 


46j 
895 
3, 920 I 
2,2  64  ,  369] 


Information  not  available  at  time  of  reporting, 
iJ  The  Meat  Production  Performance  Test  was  adopted  as  an  optional  section 
of  the  National  Poultry  Improvement  Plan  at  the  June,  1950  conference. 

(26)  Physical  composition  of  fryer  rabbit  carca sses  determined . 
Chilled  carcasses  of  grade  A,  B  and  C  fryer  rabbits  of  4-5 

pounds  live  v/eight  contained  respectively:  Bone,  19,19, 

21.5  and  21.9  percent;  separable  fat,  6.5,  5.4  and  3.0 
percent;  separable  lean,  64.5,  63.9  and  64,6.  These 
analyses  furnish  a  basis  for  calculating  nutritional 
value  of  rabbit  meat. 


,(27)  New  mink  color  phase  '* Topaz e”  genetically  analyzed.  Coopera¬ 
tive  research  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  indicates  that 
genes  for  brown-eyed  pastel  and  green-eyed  pastel  are  on 
separate  chromosomes.  These  two  genes  must  be  combined  to 
produce  "Topaze”,  This  new  combination- apparently  has  a 
good  chance  of  becoming  one  of  the  standard  color  phases  of 
the  industry. 


1 
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Investigations  of  Infectious  and  Mon- Infectious 
~  ~  Mseases  of  Domestic  Animals 


Work  in  progress  is  directed  toward  diagnosis,  cause,  prevention,  treatment 
and  control  of  comunicable  diseases  caused  by  bacteria,  fungi,  and 
viruses,  such  as , brucellosis ,  tuberculosis,  mastitis,  hog  cholera,  sv;ine 
erysipelas,  fowl  typhoid,'  and  Ilewcastle  and  pullprum  disease  of  poultry; 
non~ infectious  diseases  and  pathological  conditions  caused  by  metabolic 
disturbances,  tumors,  unhygienic  practices,  etc,,  and  stsck  poisoning  by 
plants.  These  diseases  and  conditions  are  responsible  for  annual  losses 
in  excess  of  300  million  dollars  to  livestock  and  poultry  producers  in 
this  country.  This  research  is  contributing  to  the  control  of  diseases 
of  livestock  and  thereby  improving  efficiency  of  production. 

Examples  of  Recent  Progress; 

'(1)  Research  on  the  duration  of  immunity  to  brucellosis  induced  in 
cattle  with  strain  19  vaccina  shovred  that  there  v/as  no  evidence 
that  resistance  to  brucellosis  in  calf-vaccinated  cattle  decreased 
v/ith  advancing  ago,  lii  fact,  the  results  indicate  in  most  in¬ 
stances  that  resistance  v;as  somev/hat  higher  in  older  animals, 

(2)  Revaccinatjon  of  cattle  idth  strain  19  vaccine  did  not  increase  the 

degree  of  immunity  when  these  animals  viere  exposed  during  their 
third  gestation  period.  ' 

(3)  Bovine  brucellosis  can  be  transmitted  by  artifically  inseminating 
susceptible  cattle  by^^hb  ’Thtrauterine  method,  with  bull  semen 
containing  virulent  Brucella' abortus  organisms.  ¥/hen  semen  from 

"tHe  same  bull  was  used  for  aroificiaily 'inseminating  cattle  by 
the  intracervical  method,  the  disease  v;as  not  transmitted. 

(4)  In  cooperative  research,  X-disease  has  been  produced  experimentally 
for  the  first  time  in  cattle.  Experimental  evidence  indicates  that 
there  is  a  multiple  so'ur^  "of  the  causative  agent  or  agents ,  The 
precise  nature  of  the  agents  has  not  as  yet  been  determined, 

(5)  A  mastitis  problem  of  a  kind  not  previously  reported  upon  was 
investigated.  It  involved  approximately  a  third  of  the  animals 
in  a  200-cow  dairy  and  resulted  in  very  severe  losses.  It  was 
determined  to  be  caused  by  Cryptococcus  neoformans,  a  type  of 
yeast  which  produces  lung  and  brain  lesions  in  humans.  Other 
investigations  concerned  the  fundamental  factors  v/hich  cause 
variation  in  resistance  to  mastitis  and  incl'aded  study  of  some 
which  appear  and  associate  with  the  feed  and  the  functioning 

of  the' digestive  tract  of  the  anirlals. 

(6)  Brucellosis  has  been  demonstrated  in  suckling  pigs  at  28  days  of 
age  and  infected  weanling  pigs  were  found  capable  of  transmitting 
the  disease  to  pigs  of  a  similar  age.  It  v/as  found  that  a.  large 
percentage  of  pigs  infected  during  the  suckling  period  recover 
from  brucellosis  within  one  year.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
latent  brucellosis  exists  in  swine  which  have  sucked  infected, 
dams  and  the  pigs  are  negative  to  the  agglutination  test  at  the 
time  of  weaning. 
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Swine  are  only  slightly  susceptible  to  Brucella  abortus,  which 
affects  cattle,  when  exposed  by  ngttural  procedures.  Bacteria, 
other  than  Brucella,  v/hich  have  been  isolated  from  sv/ine  are 
believed  to  be  responsible  for  false  af;^lutinin  reactions. 

(7)  During  the  1950  serum-virus  hog  cholera  vaccination  season,  as 

in  the  1949  season,  many  hogs  sickened  following  vaccination.  The 
trouble  occurred  in  several  States,  and  death  losse's  were  high. 
Investigations  carried  out  in  the  field  and  laboratories  revealed 
the  cause  to  be  a  variant  hog  cholera  virus  against  which  regular 
serum  failed  to  protect,  confirming  the  findings  of  the  preceding 
year.  A  now  method  of  handling  inoculating  virus  has  been  introduced 
which  utilizes  -40°  C,  freezing  to  hold  large  lots  of  material  that 
have  been  proved  to  be  variant-virus  free  by  exhaustive  tests. 

(8)  Aureomyc in  helpful  against  necrotic  enteritis.  ¥/eanling  pigs  on  a 
niacin  deficient  diet  were  protected  against  necrotic  enteritis  by 
the  addition  of  4.4  mg  aureonycin  per  hundred  grams  of  diet  for 
about  3  v;eeks  to  an  extent  similar  to  protection  given  by  niacin 
suppleraentation.  Niacin  plus  auraomycin  gave  no  greater  protection 
than  either  substance  alone. 

(9)  In  toxicity  studies  of  insecticidal  sprays  and  dips  the  use  of  radio¬ 
active  isotopes  shov/ed  that  recommended  concentrations  of  insecti¬ 
cides  can  be  highly  toxic  if  the formulation  is  faulty,  also  that 
the  specific  gravity  vat  test  may  not  necessarily  indicate  either 
paras iticidal  effectiveness  or  safety.  Results  of  toxicity  test 

of  EQ-335  screwv/orm  treatment  vjhich  contains  three  percent  lindane 
(pure  gamma  isomer  of  BHC)  shov/ed  this  preparation  to  be  safe  for 
use  on  livestock.  The  best  antidote  thus  far  found  for  poisoning 
by  the  newer  insecticides  consists  in  intravenous  injections  of 
sodium  bicarbonate  solution  together  "v/ith  removal  of  the  insecticide. 

(10)  Studies  of  an  extremely  virulent  strain  of  Newcastle  disease  virus 
showed  that  it  could  regularly  produce  over  95  percent  mortality  in 
laying  hens  and  mature  roosters  regardl ess  of  whether  the  birds  were 

exposed  by~n^ural  or  'artificial  means.  Present  Newcastle  disease 

vaccines  were  shown  experimentally  to  offer  considerable  promise 
as  effective  immunizing  agents  a^^ainst  this  virulent  disease.  Re¬ 
search  is  in  progress  to  evaluate  several  types  of  vaccines  as  to 
their  ability  to  produce  a  lasting  imiaunity  against  both  low 
virulent  and  high  virulent  Ne¥\rcastle  disease  viruses, 

(11)  The  results  of  investigations  indicate  that  the  most  important 
means  of  transmission  of  fowl  cholera,  a  widely  prevalent  septicemic 

disease,  is  through  contact  with  apparently  healthy  carriers.  Eggs 

were  proved  not  to  be  responsible  for  transmission.  It  has  been 
found  that  a  serological  test  has  possibilities  as  a  diagnostic 
procedure  for  detection  of  carters  but  continued  developmental 
research  is  necessary, 

(12)  Steatitis  (yellov/fat  or  nonsuppurative  panniculitis)  in  mink  has 

‘been  produced  experimentally  by  feeding  a  diet  low  in  vitamin  K7 

containing  a  large  amount  of  unsaturated  fatty  acids  such  as  fish 

¥crap.  The  disease  can  be  prevented  by  feeding  mixed  natural 

tocopherols  or  adding  sufficient  wheat  germ  meal  to  the  diet. 
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InvestigRtions  of  Parasites  and  Parasitic 
Diseases  of  DoKiestic  Animals 

Current  research  includes  v;ork  to  develop  methods  of  coping  with  inter- 
nal  and  external  parasites  and  the  diseases  they  cause,,  such  as 
coccidiosis  of  livestock  and  poultry,  trichinosis  of  sv/ine,  stomach, 
intestinal,  and  lungworms  of  farm  animals,  liver  flukes  of  ruminants, 
cattle  grubs,  and  mange  mites  of  livestock.  Parasites  are  estimated 
conservatively  to  cause  an  annual  loss  i„n  excess  of  200  million  dollars. 
This  research  is  contributing  to  the  control  of  parasites  and  parasitic 
diseases  and  thereby  improving  the  efficiency  of  livestock  production. 

Examples  of  Recent  Progress ; 

(1)  Calves  raised  in  individual  portable  pens  devised  by  the  U.S. 
Regional  Animal  Disease  Research  Laboratory,  Auburn,  Alabama, 
primarily  for  the  prevention  of  coccidiosis,  grev^  better,  vrere  of 
larger  size,  and  gained  more  weight  "than  comparable  calves  raised 
in  a  standard- type  barn.  At  the  age  of  6  months  the  pen-raised 

.  calves  ha.d  an  average  v/eight  of  30  pounds  more  than  the  barn- 
raised  calves.  The  calves  raised  in  the  barn  were  passing  about 
30  times  as  many  coccidia  as  those  in  the  portable  pens,  and  ac¬ 
quired  more  intestinal  worms  and  had  more  respiratory  trouble 
than  the  pen-raised  calves. 

(2)  One  of  the  intestinal  roundv/orms  of  cattle,  known  as  the  thread¬ 
necked  strongyle,  was  found  to  produce  scouring,  loss  of 'appetite, 
and  to  retard  the  vreight  gains  of  calves,  v/hen  present  in  the 

..intestine  in.  large  numbers.  Even  when  present  in  numbers  in¬ 
sufficient  to  produce  visible  s;^n:nptoms ,  the  parasites  still  had  a 
marked  retarding  effect  on  vreight- -gains  .  The  setback  in  weight 
was  still  in  evidence  6  months  after  infection. 

( 3 )  In  experiments  carried  out  in  Georgia  it  vras  determined  that  feed 
lot's  must  be  kept  dry  .and  free  of  herbage,  if  parasitism  in  cattle 

with"  itvS  accompanying  deleterious  effects  on  fattening,  is  to  be 

avoided.  The  grass  provides  ideal  situations  for  the  larvae  of 
roundv'/orm  parasites,  which  are  injurious  to  the  health  of  cattle. 

In  dry  lots  many  of  these  larvae  perish,  partly  as  a  result  of 
drying,  and  also  because  they  cannot  get  onto  grass  and  thus  be 
swallowed  in  large  numbers  by  the  host  animals. 

(4)  In  studies  carried  out  in  the  Gulf  Coast  Region  of  Texas  it  vgas  de¬ 
termined  that  calves  treated  for  the  removal  of  stomach  and  intes¬ 
tinal  parasites  gained  in  3  months  as  much  as  32  pounds  more  than 
comparable  calves  which  had  not  been  treated.  The  standard  treat¬ 
ment  v/ith  phenothiazine  was  foimd  to  be  sufficient  to  give  the 
maximum  results,  so  far  as  weight  gains  were  concerned. 
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(5)  Investigational  work  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  South  Dakota  and 

Washington  to  develop  practical  procedures  for  controlling  cattle 

grubs  showed  that  these  pests  can  be  significantly  reduced  if  the 
c ontrol  vfork  is  carried  out  effectively  and  systematically.  For 

large  herds  and  range  cattle  generally,  high-power  pressure 
sprayers  were  used,  whereas  for  dairy  herds  and  for  small  farm 
beef  herds  hand  v/ashing  was  found  to  be  practical  and  effective. 

The  application  of  a  solid  stream  of  spray  material  under  high 
pressure  v/as  much  more  effective  in  killing  grubs  than  the  usual 
cone  sprays . 

(6)  Work  carried  out  during  the  year  showed  that  common  sheep  scabies 
v/as  acquired  by  a  bovine  that  had  been  in  contact  with  scabby 

sheep .  The  disease  was  transmitted  back  again  to  sheep,  but  not 
to  calves.  Before  this  virork  was  done  it  v/as  commonly  believed 
that  sheep  scabies  was  not  transmissible  to  cattle  or  any  other 
animals,  except  sheep. 

(7)  The  success  in  eradicating  sheep  scabies  following  a  single  dipping 

in  benze ne  hexac hi oride  is  dtie,  apparently,  to  the  residual  effect 
of  the  chemical.  Sheep  dipped  in  a  0.06  percent  suspension  of  the 
gamma  isomer  of  this  chemical  were  kept  together  in  one  pen  with 
scabby  sheep.  Despite  this  close  association,  the  dipped  sheep 
remained  free  of  scabies  for  a  period  of  3  months,  and  resisted 
this  disease  even  when  mites  from  the  scabby  sheep  virere  placed  on 
them. 

(8)  Sarcoptic  and  chorioptic  scabies  in  cattle  were  cured  by  two  treat¬ 
ments  with  lindane  at  a  concentration  of  0.075  percent  given  about 
10  days  apart.  Smaller  concentrations  proved  ineffective  for 
eradication. 

(9)  The  fringed  tapeworm  of  sheep,  which  affects  the  liver,  pancreas, 
and  intestine,  can  remain  in  the  animals  for  2*il/2  years  or,  longer. 
Infested  sheep,  voided  the  tapeworm  eggs  throughout  the  year,  and 
thus  remained  a  source  of  danger  to  other  sheep.  The  parasite 
eggs  proved  to  be  highly  resistant  to  unfavorable  environmental 
conditions,  and  survived  nearly  3  months  at  sub-zero  temperatures. 

(10)  Four  compounds  of  arsenic,  in addition  to  lead  arsenate,  were  found 
to  be  100  percent  effective  for  the  removal  of  intestinal  tapeworms 
from  sheep.  Ferric  arsenate,  one  of  the  compoimds  tested,  removed 
the  corttion  stomach  worm  as  well  as  the  tapeworm.  Even  though  lead 
arsenate  has  already  proved  to  be  safe  and  effective  for  removing 
the  common  intestinal  tapeworm  from  ruminants,  the  desirability  of 
eliminating  lead,  a  substance  known  to  have  slight  cumulative 
deleterious  effects,  as  a  component  of  the  treatment,  is  obvious. 

The  action  of  lead  arsenate  is  not  dependent  on  lead;  however, 
one  or  more  of  the  four  new  compounds  tested  may  soon  supersede 
lead  arsenate,  'v/hen  treatment  against  these  tapeworms  is  indicated, 
and  thereby  avoid  the  use  of  a  substance  having  deleterious  effects. 
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(11)  A  severe  outbreak  of  disease  in  feeder  lanbs  in  the  Middle  West 
resulted  in  a  death  loss. of  about  30  percent  of  over  8,000  animals, 
and  delayed, finishing  the  survivors”  for  market  by  two  to  three 
months ,  The  losses  were  found  to  liave  been  caiised  by  stomach 
worms,  intestinal  roundworms,  and  lungv/orms,  '  The  outbreak  re¬ 
sulted  from  faulty  management  practices,  which  involved  over¬ 
crowding  the  ani  als  on  irrigated  pastures,  and  rotating  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  disastrous  results  noted, 

(12)  The  free-choice  consumption  of  salt  medicated  vjjth  phenothiazine 
greatly  reduced,  the  chance  ,  of  severe  infections  with  the  common 
stomach  worm,  one  of  the  deadliest  parasites  of  sheep.  Lambs 
given  the  medicated  salt  developed  lov/er  grade  infections  and 
disseminated  these  parasites  to  a  far  lesser  extent  than  com¬ 
parable  lambs  v^hich  had  access  to  ordinary  stock  salt. 

(13)  The  free-choice  administration  to  goats  1{12  mixture  of  pheno¬ 
thiazine  and  salt  for  the  control  o f  intestinal  parasites  cannot 
be  employed  as  the  sole  measure  of  parasite  control  when  kids  are 

ruiining  v;ith  the  does.  Does  with  nursing  kids  must  be  isolated 
from  the  milk  herd  and  given  special  individual  treatment  to  pre¬ 
vent  damaging  parasitism. 

(14)  In  the  South  it  was  found  that  pasture-raised  pigs  harbored  fev^er 

species  of  parasites  and  smaller  numbers  of  each  species  than 
those  raised  on  bare  lots.  The  pigs  acquired  the  parasites  from 
the  sows,  which  harbored  all  of  the  different  kinds  common  to 
swine  in  that  region.  Pigs  on  pastures  acquired  intestinal 
roundworms,  nodular  worms,  intestinal  threadwrorms ,  and  kidney 
worms,  whereas  those  on  the  bare  lots  acquired  the  four  kinds 
already  named  and,  in  addition,  v/hipworms,  lungworms,  and 
stomach  worms . 

(15)  Pigs  can  acquire  trichinae  by  eating  feed  that  ha s  become  cont- 
aminated.with  the  drop^ngs  of  infected  rats.  This  mode  of 
transmission  of  trichinae,  which  are  the  cause  of  trichinosis  in 
swine  and  human  beings,  was  established  by  experiments  in  which 
it  was  shown  conclusively,  that  the  droppings  of  rats  infected 
with  trichinae  served  to  infect  pigs  vfith  these  parasites. 

(16)  The  drug  sulfaquinoxaline  vms  found  to  be  useful  for  the  preven¬ 

tion  of  cecal  ooccidiosis,  the  most  fatal  form-  of  this  disease  in 
poultry.  It  was  determined  that  the  ov'erall  losses  from  outbreaks 

of  ooccidiosis  could  be  materially  reduced,  if  the  nedicatioiu viras 
started  as  soon  as  symptoms  were  observed  in  the  flock.  The  birds 
already  showing  symptoms  of  the  disease  at  the  time  of  treatment 
derived  little  or  no  benefit  from  it,  but  many  of  those  not  yet 
affected  escaped  the  disease  altogether  or  developed  only  a  mild 
form  of  it. 

(17)  About  one-third  of  a  group  of  turkeys  placed  on  ground  contaminated 

witn  tne  eggs  of  tne  crop  worm  diea,'~'ancL  of  the  survivors  a  number 

became  sick  v/ith  symptoms  characteristic  of  crop  vTorm  disease.  The 
fact  that  the  heaviest  losses  occurred  in  the  fall,  when  the  birds 
were  nearing  market  age,  places  the  crop  worm  in  the  front  line  as 
a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  economical  production  of  turkeys 
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(18)  Studies  in  California  shov:ed  that  rearing  of  rabbits  on  the  ground, 
a  practice  about  which  breeders  there  hc^re  ?b'een  inquiries,  produced 
severe  losses ,  Chiefly  because  of  the  "^epradfetixiHB’  of  coccidiosis, 
fryer  production  under  such  circumstances  v/as  sharply  curtailed. 
Tests  showed  that  the  use  of  hutches  with  self-cleaning  of  v/ire 
floors  practically  eliminated  losses  from  coccidiosis. 

ANIML  DISEASE  COUTROL  AND  ER/'iDICATION 

Eradicating  Tuberculosis  and  Brucellosis 

Current  activities;  An  extensive  cooperative  field  program  is  conducted 
to  eradicate  tuberculosis  and  brucellosis  (Bang's  disease).  Work  is 
carried  on  in  all  States;  tuberculosis  eradication  is  also  carried  on  in 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  brucellosis  (Bang’s 
disease)  eradication  in  Puerto  Rico,  .  Indemnities  are  paid  for  cattle 
under  certain  legal  and  administrative  restrictions. 

Examples  of  Recent  Progress; 

(1)  The  incidence  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  was  further  reduced  from 
0 .19  to  the  new  low  figure  of  0,14  percent  during  the  past  fiscal 
year.  Cattle  tested  numbered  8,847,228  compared  with  9,439,811 
for  the  previous  year;  12,353  reactors  v/ere  removed  from  the 
503,933  herds  tested, 

(2)  The  incidence  of  brucellosis  of  cattle  was  further  reduced  from 
3,5  to  3,1  percent  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Testing, was 
conducted  in  565,155  herds  containing  5,640,836  cattle,  with 
172,322  reactors  being  disclosed.  Over  60; 000  reactors  were 
held  in  calf  vaccinated  herds  for  gradual  disposal  by  slaughter 
without  payment  of  indemnity, 

(3)  420  counties  located  in  21  States  and  Puerto  Rico  were  listed  as 

modified  certified  brucellosis-free  areas.  North  Carolina,  New 
Hampshire,  and  llaine  are  the  only  States  in  v/hich  all  counties 
have  qualified  for  that  status,  although  some  others  are  approach¬ 
ing  it . 

(4)  Calf  vaccination  with  strain  19  vaccine  increased  23,1  percent 

over  the  previous  year.  2,542,333  calves  between  4  and  8  months 

of  age  were  officially  vaccinated,  bringing  the  total  vaccina¬ 
tions  since  the  inauguration  of  this  practice  in  1941  to 
10,197,690  . 
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(5)  Comparison  of  funds  provided  by  the  Federal  Government  and  co¬ 

operating  States  and  counties  for  the  eradication  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  and  brucellosis  for  the  fiscal  year  1952  is  as  follows; 

. . .  Tuberc ulosis  Brucellosis 

‘cdrFudf^ral  Cooppratprs  Fede  ral  Cooperators 

Operating  funds ,  ^i>l, 600,000  $4; 340, 122  ??3,199,710  ^|6,  673,  651 

Indemnity  payments  •  ».,  300,000  ly290-,415  850,000  1, 614,525 

.  Total  ............  4Vi900i000  >  $5p-6,50,<5:57  ^^^4, 049, 710  .18,288,176 


(6)  The  following  tables  show  the  average 'State  and-  Federal  indemnity 
payments  and  other  data  pertaining  to  the  programs  for-  control  and 
eradication* of  tuberculosis  and  brucBllbsis; 
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RECORD  OF  TESTING  FCR 
TUBERCULOSIS  AND  BRUCELLOSIS 
FISCAL  YEAR  19$l 


State  *  Tuberculosis  *  * 

•  _  •  • 

:  Cattle  :  Percent: : 

t  Tested  :Reactors;: 
:  :  :: 


Alabama . . 

Arizona . . 

Arkansas 

California  . . . 

Colorado  . : 

Connecticut  . . 

Delaware  . . . 

Florida . . 


Georgia  . . . 

Idaho 

Illinois . . 

Indiana  •.••••••••••{ 

Iowa  . . . 

Kansas 

Kentucl^  •v, (»••••••••: 

Louisiana 

Maine  . . . 

Maryland 


Massachusetts 
Michigan  •••• 
Minnesota  ... 
Mississippi  • 

Missouri . 

Montana  . 

Nebraska  •••• 
Nevada . 


New  Harpshire  ••••••} 

New  Jersey  •••••••••: 

New  Mexico . .  •  s 

Nevr  York . :1^ 

North  Carolina . . 

North  Dakota . . 

CMo 

Oklahoma 

Oregon . . 

Pennsylvania . . 

Rhode  Island  •••••••: 


South  CaroliilSL 


Ii3,2l6: 

2li,108: 

30,312: 

809,606: 

29,006: 

l69,51|lt: 

li7,076: 

99,639* 

U8,6lli: 

30,573: 

607,83U: 

196,592: 

2ii6,300: 

216,0C0: 

37,703: 

I5,li66: 

59,735: 

225,291: 

183,375: 

183,781: 

60ii,602: 

57,098: 

ll;7,379: 

20,562: 

10it,710: 

2,179: 

101,861: 

22[t,120: 

22,81i7: 
366,250: 
90,831: 
25,278: 
it97,707: 
96,ii79: 
176,879: 
389,691: 
21;,  715: 
it8,550: 


0,02  :: 

Otlh  :: 

0,003  :: 

0.2lt  :: 

0,08  : : 
0.09  :: 
0.11  : : 
0.05  :: 
0.07  :: 

0.03  :: 
0.16  :: 
O0I7  :: 

0.25  :: 
0.06  :: 

0.19  :: 

0.38  ;: 
0.11  :: 
0.08  : : 
0.09  : : 
0.36  :: 

O.OU  :: 
O.OU  :: 
0.03  :: 
0.02  :: 
0.13  :: 
OeOO  :: 
OoOl  :: 
0.13  :: 

0.07  : : 

O.lU  :: 
O.OOU  :: 
0.21  :: 
0.12  :: 
0,07  :: 

O.OU  : : 
0.28  :: 
0e07  :: 
0.09  :: 


Brucellosis 


Cattle.:  Percent jReactors 

Tested  :Reactors 


: 

63,102: 

: 

3.8  :  305 

60,575 

25,U57: 

3.0  : 

326 

10,788 

51,210: 

7.1  : 

0 

71,756 

0: 

0.0  : 

0 

292,21(5 

96,1;22: 

5.2  : 

lt,837 

79,579 

39,137: 

2.0  : 

618 

21,732 

m,o77! 

0.8  : 

8 

7,267 

9lt,l»li3! 

5.2  : 

2,262 

21;,1;53 

L12,306: 

1;.8  : 

1(77 

7,609 

30,71;!;: 

3.9  : 

679 

70,539 

3l5j'213s 

3.0  : 

5,276 

160,759 

LU9,350: 

1;,5  : 

0 

26,988 

81, 51;!;: 

6.5  : 

6 

29,827 

0: 

0.0  : 

0 

0 

53,l;50 

35,701 

13ii,568 

81,505 

767 

177,832 
561;,  2  66 
107,981 
107,6iU 

5li,288 

0 

10,538 

150,851 

91,891 

38,3I;3 

362,281 

2k7?m 

205,271;: 

168,233 

8l;,7l;l 

233,9ia 

l;ll,2i;9 

i;,685 

81,811 


h*l 

10.6 

0.9 

1.0 

0.7 

2.1 

3.1; 

3,9 

6.7 
3.1; 
0.0 
2.0 
0.5 
1.0 
0.9 
l;.2 
0^7 

3.5 

3.8 

5.6 
1.2 

1.7 
0.2 
1.1 


Calves 

Vaccinated 


959 

0 

591; 

215 

5 

2,5o5 

5,381; 

99 

0: 

1,850: 

0: 

0 

25 

358 

62 

15,177 

36 

1,170 

0 

316 

0 

725 

0 

133: 


31,9l;2 

50,777 

7,638 

36,1;67 

9,5l8 

18,808 

58,968 

76,259 

50,171 

63,793 

0 

8,837 
12,082 
20,003 
11,300 
237,116 
1,609 
25,313 
7l,55U 
U6,369 
32,626 
105, 85o 
967 
2,560 
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State 

tt 

• 

• 

Tuberculosis  ! 

• 

• 

• 

•  <• 

Brucellosis 

t 

Cattle  : 

Percent: 

:  Oattie  : 

Percent  xKeaetor s  s 

Calves 

« 

• 

Te s te  d  sRea?i'.br s  x 

;  Tested  xReactors; 

Held  1/ s Vaccinated 

South  Dakota  e . » » f  • . 

• 

: 

• 

.  75,uri'S 

O.lii  s 

I  ;  : 

:  8,353: 

'  X 

8,2  : 

• 

1:90: 

6,812 

Tennessee  «o,»  •<>•••*. 

• 

39,119: 

Oel3  : 

:  $0,023: 

2o9  : 

1:50: 

100,1:1:7 

Texas  o«*coece.ot«»* 

• 

lull, 926: 

0*1$  : 

:  92,057: 

ii.5  : 

0: 

1,122 

A 

17,Uiii2 

0e20  : 

:  Ii3,9li6s 

Uo3  : 

1,8?0: 

ll:,938 

Verinont  (•«*e«»**«’**.* 

s 

176,737: 

O.Oii  s 

:  6i:,$66: 

1;,3  : 

2,795: 

51,916 

Virginia  ••.••••  ..9 • 

$ 

OoOU  : 

:  103,llt9: 

2,7  : 

112; 

55,71:9 

Washxngton 

• 

10li,579! 

OolO  : 

:  llii,862: 

2«2  : 

232: 

62,501: 

West  Virginia  .  •  • .  •  9 

37,913: 

OeOl  : 

:  128,958: 

0®9  : 

0: 

6,133 

Wisconsin 

X 

613,818: 

'  0613  '  : 

:  Ult9,706: 

3o2  : 

9,11:6: 

352,1:06 

Wyoming 

: 

28,002: 

0c09. 

:  31,551i: 

2c9  : 

11: 

31:,l53 

Hawaii  •••09*  •••••a* 

*- 

18,321: 

0.32  : 

;  0: 

OcO  : 

0: 

0 

Puerto  Rico  , » e . • • . « . 

: 

« 

135,256: 

• 

• 

0«10  ; 

• 

• 

:  70,977: 

:  '  : 

1..9  t 

870: 

• 

• 

11,509 

Totals  a'a  i>  e  •  4 .0 

• 

• 

: 

8,8U7^228! 

• 

• 

0«lii  ; 

,5,61:0,8361 

3cl  i 

60,l:l8i^ 

5,51:2,333 

"y  Reactors  held,  uaially  in  calf  vaccination  herds,  for  deferred  slau^ter  when 
no  longer  of  v^ue  for  breeding  or  ,productlori  purposeso;  No  indeimity  is  paid 
on  this  class  of  reactor.  .  ‘  • 
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Eradicating  Scabies 

Current  activities: 

Inspection  and  dipping  for  cattle  and  sheep  scabies  is  carried  on 
cooperatively  in  States.  Premises  and  other  specified  areas  are 
quarantined  as  required.  These  skin  diseases  are  highly  contagious 
and  if  unchecked  cause  great  financial  losses  in  flesh,  unthrifty 
condition,  arrested  growth,  and  at  times  death  losses  are  heavy. 

In  sheep  there  is  also  a  marked  decrease  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  wool  produced. 

Examples  of  Recent  Progress ; 

(1)  The  dipping  program  in -Mississippi,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia 
has  continued  to  show  good  results  and  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  eradicate  the  infection  completely  in  these  States. 

During  1951  there  was  quite  a  scattering  of  outbreaks  in  Texas 

where  intensive  dipping  operations  T\rere  in  progress.  Outbreaks 
in  several  Ylfestem  range  states  show  the  need  for -constant 
vigilance  to  promptly  detect  and  , eliminate  this  highly  con¬ 
tagious  skin  disease  before  it  has  had  an  opportunity  to  become 
reestablished  in  the  vast  range  areas  that  have  enjoyed  freedom 
from  scabies  for  many  years.  An  intensive  eradication  program  in 
Louisiana  and  Mssissippi  is  now  undervYay,  The  effectiveness  of 
the  eradication  program  is  of  prime  importance  to  the  sheep  and 
cat-Dle  industry  of  the  country  as  sheep  cannot  be  grown  profitably 
when  affected  with  scabies. 

Sheep  and  cattle  scabies  eradication  in  the  past  fiscal  year  is 
indicated  by  the  folldwing  table: 

■  .  Sheep  '  Cattle 

F.Y.  19^0"  F.Y,  19^1  -  F.Y,  19^0  ^  F.Y,  1951 


Field  inspections  ..  5^978,58?  ^,278,723  =  319,366  444,364 

Dippings. .  291,1^0'  ^^79,107  2,801'  4,436 

Infected  animals  ...  49,484'  '  69,121  9h$  l,08l 

Exposed  animals  ....  70,979  14^,338  525  1,098 


Eradicating  Cattle  Ticks 

Current  activities  t  . 

The  inspection  and  dipping  for  cattle  fever  ticks  is  carried  on  in 
close  cooperation  with  S fate  and  County  authorities  and  cattle  owners 
in  Florida  and  in  parts  of  Texas  knd  California  adjacent  to  thte  Mexican 
Border.  A  systematic  eradication  program  is  also  in  progress  in  Puerto 
Rico,  Originally  over  dhe  fourtli'  of  the  country'’  was  under  quarantine 
for  tick  fever.  At  present  the  disease  in  the  United  States  is  limited 
to  areas  adjacent  to  Mexico,  The  danger  of  reinfestation  is  constantly 
present. due  to  our  close-  proximity  to  tick  infested  areas  in  Mexico  and 
islands  in  the  West  Indies,  Vigilance  in  dealing  effectively  with  out¬ 
breaks  that  occiir  from  time  to  time  is  of  prime  imporfance  to  the  live¬ 
stock  industry  of  the  South.  ■ 


Examples  of  Recent  Progress : 

(1)  Bureau  and  cooperative  employees  supervised  11567^5208  inspections 
'or  dippings  of  cattle  for  fever  ticks  and  h76,286  inst^ctions  or 

dippings  of  horses  and  mules.  In  Puerto  Rico,  where  systematic 

eradication  is  under  way,  it  was  also  necessary  to  treat  sheep 
and  goats  on  infested  premises  because  the  infestation  is  of  the 
tropical  variety  of  tick.  This  required  552,ij5l  inspections  or 
dippings.  Total  inspections  and  dippings  were  $fl03,9hS  as  com¬ 
pared  vjlth  7>l63^97ii  in  the  fiscal  year  19^0,  This  decrease  was 
largely  the  result  of  progress  made  in  tick  eradication  in  Florida, 

(2)  On  December  1,  19^0>  the  Federal  quarantine  for  fever  ticks  in 

Florida  was  removed  from  the  counties  affected  by  it»  Dippings 

and  inspections  of  livestock  are  being  continued  in  an  effort  to 

clean  up  ary  remaining  infestation.  Due  to'  the  close  proximity 

of  Florida  to  tick  infested  islands  in  the  West  Indies  with 
which  there  is  extensive  commerce,  danger  of  reinfestation  is 
constantly  present.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  maintain  a 
limited  number  of  .trained  personnel  in  that  State  to  effectively 
deal  with  any  outbreaks  that  may  occur, 

(3)  In  California  and  Texas,  ticks  on  stray  or  smuggled  animals  from 

Mexico  are  still  a  problem,  Re'infestations  are  constantly  occur¬ 

ring  in  Texas  due  to  these  illegal  movements,  A  narrow  strip 
adjacent  to  the  Mexican  bor.der,  approximately  ^00  miles  long, 
from  Del  Rio,  Texas,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  under  Federal 
quarantine  and  this  area  is  regularly  patrolled  by  Bureau 
employees.  It  is  expected  re infestations  will  continue  to  occur 
until  some  effective  barrier  is  placed  along  this  line*  All 
Mexican  territory  adjacent  to  the  international  boundary  along 
the  lower  Rio  Grande  is  infested  with  fever  ticks. 

Control  of  Hog  Cholera  and  Related  Swine  Diseases 

Current  activities; 

Assistance  is  given  to  swine  growers  and  others  in  preventing  or 
controlling  outbreaks  of  hog  cholera  and  related  swine  diseases. 
Efforts  are  made  to  secure  the  widest  application  of  the  best  known 
effective  preventive  and  control  measures  in  order  to  reduce  swine 
losses  from  disease. 


Examples  of  Recent  Progress; 

(1)  Hog  cholera  continues  to  'oe  present  in  practically  all  sections  of 
the  co^'try.  Active  'field  work  on  hog  choI^r^^anS  related  swi^ 
diseases  is  at  present  conf  jjied  to  the  Corn  ]§elt  "v^re  the  nati6Tt»s 
swine  indi^t^  more  h'e'afily  i/pncentrated.  The  variant  hog  chol#rji^. 
•^y^rus  appl^red' again  lii  ihe  summer  of  19^0,  Field  workers  were  en- 
Mged  principally  in  investigations  of  the  variant,  which  did  not 
ySccur  in  1951* 
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Determining  the  Existence  of  Diseases  in  the  Field 

Current  activities; 

Investigations  are  made  of  diseases  which  appear  to  be  of  a  communi¬ 
cable  nature  in  order  that  prompt  control  and  eradication  measures 
may  be  taken  v/ithout  delay.  In  recent  years  investigations  for  the 
most  part  have  covered  such  diseases  as  dourine  of  horses,  anthrax, 
and  equine  encephalomyelitis. 

Examples  of  Recent  Progress; 

(1)  Laboratory  tests  for  dourine  disclosed  no  reactors.  The  con¬ 
tinued  testing  of  horses  for  dourine  is  necessary  so  long  as 
the  disease  exists  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  border.  Its 
early  detection  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  dissemination 
of  the  disease  into  the  United  States, 

(2)  Sporadic  outbreaks  of  anthrax  ?/ere  reported  from  Alabama,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Nevada,  New  York,  South  Dakota, 
and  Texas.  Bureau  employees  continued  to  furnish  assistance  in 
administering  preventive  treatment  against  the  disease  to 
Indian-owned  cattle  on  reservations. 

Import-Export  Inspection  and  Quarantine 

Current  activities ; 

Measures  are  taken  to  safeguard  the  livestock  industry  against  serious 
losses  by  preventing  the  introduction  of  destructive  communicable 
diseases,  such  as  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  rinderpest,  from  other 
countries,  Yifork  is  conducted  at  sea,  air,  and  border  ports.  Livestock 
offered  for  importation  into  this  country  are  inspected  and  vfhen  neces¬ 
sary  are  quarantined.  The  importation  of  animal  products,  hay,  straw, 
and  similar  materials  YJ'hich  might  be  the  means  of  introducing  dangerous 
livestock  diseases  is  also  supervised.  This  includes  prevention  of  the 
landing  of  meats  as  sea  stores  or  cargo  or  of  garbage  derived  from 
meats  from  countries  where  dangerous  animal  diseases  exist. 

Purebred  animals  are  further  examined  at  ports  of  entry  for  identification 
purposes  to  determine  their  eligibiliiy  for  entry  free  of  customs  duty. 
Livestock  offered  for  export  are  also  inspected  for  diseases.  Facilities 
on  transporting  vessels  are  required  to  meet  rigid  specifications  to 
assure  humane  handling  and  safe  transport  of  the  animals. 

Examples  of  Recent  Progress-: 

(1)  Mor^  than  470,000  animals  {including  poultry)  were  inspected  for 

disease  at  ports  of  entry  during "tHe  fiscal  year  l93l»  Of  the 

animals  inspected,  1,29^  (including  poultry)  were  refused  entry 
on  account  of  disease.  The  decrease  from  approximately  621,000 
animals  inspected  in  the  fiscal  year  1950  v;as  due  largely  to 
decreased  importations  of  Canadian  cattle.  Importations  vrere  as 
follows : 
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Ports  of  entry 

Cattle 

Swine 

Sheep 

Goats 

Equine s 

Poultry 

Other 

Ocean  ports  .... 
Canadian  border 

818 

388 

1,027 

1,626 

5111 

2,098 

60 

ports . . 

Mexican  border 

367,712 

]|,038 

146,353 

h2 

25,87]; 

11,230 

39 

ports  . 

7,05]; 

— 

— 

Total  . 

368,530 

]|,1|26 

]|7,380 

1,668 

33,];69 

13,328 

99 

(2)  The  identification  and  certification  of  purebred  animals  for  free 

entiy,  by  species 3  was  as  follows :  23I  horses j  21,9UO  cattle; 

JTSEC  sheep;  917  swine;  29  goats;  721  dogs;  9  cats;  a  total  of 
27^188  for  the  fiscal  year  I95I9 

(3)  During  the  past  fiscal  year,  7^? 26)43226  hides  and  skins  Tfere  imported. 
Of  this  total,'"]!, li^'iO^Vwere  permitted  entry  subject  to  further 
restrictions.  Sanitary  cantrol  T»ras  exercised  over  17,328,872  pounds 
of  animal  casings  admitted  to  the  United  States,  consisting  of 
l5^,3U]i>376  pounds  of  certified  casings  and  l,98J.[.,ij.96  pounds  of  cas¬ 
ings  released  after  disinfection.  Animal  products  were  transported 
to  ana  handiea  at  approximately  200  approved  destination  establish¬ 
ments.  All  railroad  cars,  trucks,  and  premises  involved  in  the 
transportation  and  handling  of  products  permitted  entry  subject  to 
further  restriction  were  cleaned  and  disinfected, 

(U)  Animals  inspected  for  exportation  during  the  past  year  are  shown  by 
species  and  country  of  destination  in  the  following  tables 


Kind  of  animal 

Canada 

Mexico 

Other  Countries 

Total 

Cattle  . 

Q9h 

1,768 

];,720 

7,382 

Swine . . . . . 

.  ^9 

150 

5];7 

766 

Sheep  . . 

58 

663 

h26 

1,1];7 

Goats . . 

18 

73 

23 

llU 

Horses  ......... 

32 

815 

1,018 

1,865 

Mules  . . . 

0 

75 

6,]il6 

6,1(91 

Asses  .......... 

0 

2 

16 

18 

Total . . 

1,071  ' 

3,5U6 

13,166 

17,783 

Supervision  over  Interstate  Movement  of  Livestock 


Current  activities ; 

Inspections  are  made  of  livestock  received  at  the  larger  public  markets 
in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease.  Tihen  diseases  are  found, 
appropriate  control  measures  are  taken.  Railroad  cars,  trucks,  chutes, 
alleys,  pens,  etc.  are  disinfected  under  Federal  supervision  as  required. 
The  existence  of  disease  is  reported  to  the  district  of  origin  in 
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•  order  that  .steps  may  be  taken  promptly  to  localize  or  eradicate  it. 

The  detection  at  these  locations  of  diseases  imported  in  this 
manner  is  an  invaluable  safeguard  to  the  livestock  industry. 

Measures  are  also  undertaken  to  enforce  the  28-hour  law  which  is 
designed  to  prevent  over  confinement  of  animals  in  inters  tete  tr^sit 
by  common  carrier j  and  to  assure  proper  feeding,  watering,  and  rest¬ 
ing  thereby  reducing  losses  through  shrinkage,  injury,  etc.. 

Examples  of  Recent  Progress? 

(1)  .  Volume  of  work  during  fiscal  year  1951  is  reflected  in  the  follovT- 
ing  tables : 

Inspection  at  public  stockyards 

■  . '  .  .  Fiscal  Year  Fiscal  Year 


1950  •  1951 

Number  of  stoclqrerds  operating .  1|8  49 

Number  of  cities  in  which  located  43  45 


22,263,464  20,287,446 
14,305,409/  12,036,367 
30,382,663  31,732,447 


Animals  inspected: 
Cattle 

Sheep . . 

Swine  . . 


Total  animals  inspected . . 

66,951,536 

64,056,260 

Animals  dipped  and  immunized: 

Cattle  dipped . . 

U,912 

2,692 

Sheep  dipped 

’181,631 

273,729 

!  Swine  immunized . . . 

249,226 

.  257,511 

Total  animals  dipped  and  immunized  • 

ii35,769 

'  533,932 

Hdalth  certificates  issued  for 

shipments  . . . . 

170,251  , 

163,162 

Infectious  cars  received  ••••••••••• 

198  . 

169 

Cars  cleaned  and  disd^nfected  *•»••••• 

1,735 

1,653 

Trucks  cleaned  and  disinfected  . 

2,103 

3,518 

Diseased  animals  detected  (excludes 
those  reacting  to  tests  for 

tuberculosis  and  brucellosis)  ••••. 

7,ljli8 

19,801 
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Enforcement  of  Animal  Quarantine  Acts 


Violations  investigated  by  the 

Bureau  . . . .  10  18 

Violations  referred  to  the  Solici¬ 
tor  of  the  Department .  0  12 

These  violations  trere  full3>'  investigated  by  the  Bureau  and  fines 
amounting  to  110.2^  and  costs  were  imposed  by  the  court  in  each  of 
two  cases.  There  was  insufficient  evidence  in  six  cases  to 
warrant  prosecution  and  they  were  filed  without  actione 

Reports  of  violations  of  the  28-Hour  Lav/  during  the  past  fiscal 
year  numbered  iilU.  In'  addition,  21  reported  violations  were  under 
investigation  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Recommendations  were 
made  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  for  the  prosecution  of 
192  cases,  79  were  filed  without  action  on  infonnation  accompany¬ 
ing  the.  report,  and  149  were  filed  without  action  after  investigation 
revealed  that  the  cause  of  overconfinement  excused  the  carrier,  1^ 
cases  were  imder  investigation  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Of  the 
192  court  cases  penalties  aggregating  $18,950  were  imposed  by  the 
courts  covering  187  violations. 

Control  of  Ifenufacture,  Importation,  Shipment  and 

li/iarketing  of  Viruses,  Serums,  Toxins,  etc. 

Current  activities : 

YJork  covers  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Virus -Serum-Toxin  Act 
to  insure  that  all  veterinary  biological  products  manufactured  under 
license  Tdll  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  intended;  to  prevent 
marketing  of  products  that  are  vrorthless,  contaminated,  dangerous  or 
harmful;  and  to  control  the  importation  and  interstate  shipment  of 
disease  organisms,  thereby  protecting  the  nation’s  livestock  and 
poultry  industries  against  impure  and  impotent  biological  products  and 
dissemination  of  disease  throu^  the  uncontrolled  movement  of  disease 
organisms  and  vectors. 

Under  authority  of  Sections  56  to  60,  inclusive,  of  the  Act  approved 
August  24,  1935  (7U,S,C.  851-855),  the  Secretary  has  entered  into  a 
marketing  agreement  Tfith  manufacturers  and  other  handlers  of  hog 
cholera  virus  and  anti-hog-cholera  serum  which  provides  for  the 
maintenance  of  adequate  stocks  for  the  protection  of  swine  producers. 
Regulations  prescribed  by  the  Department  to  prevent  undue  and  ex¬ 
cessive  fluctuations  in  price,  unfair  methods  of  competition,  and 
unfair  trade  practices  are  administered  by  a  control  agency  repre¬ 
senting  the  industry.  The  Bureau’s  work  includes  reviewing  the 
acts  of  the  control  agency,  assembling  data  on  production,  sales 
and  prices,  and  conducting  investigations. 


Examples  of  Recent  Progress 


(1)  Outstanding  licenses  under  the  Virus -Serum-Toxin  Act  permitted 
production  of  lOU  different  biological  products  as  of  June  30 # 
i95l«  Several  products  are  ma/nufacture'd  iW  more  than  one  form, 
so  that  the  total  number  of  different  products  was  l8l.  The 
progress  and  anticipated  extenli  of  Vifork  under  the  project  is 
reflected  in  the  following  table : 


Actual 

F.Y,  1951 

Estimated 

F.Y.  1952 

Estimated 

F.Y.  1953 

(a)  Establishments  producing 
anti-hog-cholera  serum 
■  and  hog-cholera  virus  •• 

35 

« 

« 

: 

3I4 

3h 

Production  (cc): 

Serum  (preserved 
‘  product)  •• 

1,762,053,000 

106,610, UOO 
3U7, 8)42,200 

1,783,800,000 

: 

:  110,982,000 

:  360,670,000 

1,605,1420,000 

99,8814,000 

32)4,603,000 

•  Virus : 

Simul tapfious  ...... 

Hyper imm\inizing  ... 

Inoculating . i 

-  Animal  inspections.  . . . . : 
Tests  supervised  . 

(b)  Establishments  producing 

hog-cholera  vaccine 
Production  (doses)  ... 

(c)  Establishments  producing 

other  biologies  . 

Production: 

Cc . . . 

Milligrams . . 

Disks . . . . . . 

Units  . . . 


1,738,500: 
U, 859, 000: 
17,200: 

• 

• 

9s 

6,862,700: 

38  i 

• 

629,79h,50ol 

111,167,U00: 

212,000: 

ii80,l51i,900: 


1,790,815 
U,997,500 

17,300 

: 

12: 

20,000,000 : 

38: 

• 

656,816,000: 

122,1485,000: 

150,000: 

502,650,000: 


it,ii98,000 

17,300 

15 

25,000,000 

38 

665,^00,000 

132,73)4,000 

135,000 

5^0,200,000 


(dj  Products  destroyed  -  : 

(all  kinds) ;  : 

Cc . 

l4l,381t,300 

: 

• 

• 

50,265,300: 

55,080,000 

Milligrams . . 

12,768,800 

1)4,029,700: 

1)4,750,000 

Disks 

3,000 

3,300: 

3,800 

Units 

16,125,000 

18,000,000: 

18,573,000 

(e)  Export  certificates  issued, 

• 

• 

988 

1,100: 

• 

1,100 

.(2)  Violations  of  the  Marketing  Order  with  Respect  to  Hog  Cholera  Virus 

and  Serum*  Two  companies  were  cited  for  violation  of  the-  Order, 

Both  were  investigated  and  an  injunction  obtained  in  one  case  to 
preven-b  further  violations  of  the  Order,  The  Control  Agency, 
v/hich  represents  the  industry  and  representatives  of  the  Bureau 
are  continuing  investigations  and  screening  of  all  wholesalers 
under  the  Order  to  determine  if  those  classified  as  handlers  are 
continuing  to  conform  to  the  requirements. 
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(3)  Control  Agency.  Several  meetings.,  were  held  with  representatives 
of  the'  serum  industry  relative  to  a  problem  ..of , a  variant  in  hog- 
cholera  virus  and  to  the  effect  of  a  proposed  modified  live  virus 
hog-cholera  vaccine, 

(4)  The  following  table  shows  comparable  figures  by  fiscal  years  of 

the  number  of  handlers  operating  under  the  Marketin'g  Agreement 
and  Order i  ’  ........ 


: 

Actual 

Estimated 

1950 

1951 

1-952'  : 

1953- 

Producer-Handlers' 

Distributor-Handlers  or  equivalent 

' 

33 

32  • 

31  i 

• 

• 

31 

including  Yfliolesale  Purchasers 
and  Handlers  ,,,., . ' . ,,, 

;  259 

262 

• 

• 

250  : 

• 

« 

250 

?EAT  INSPECTION- 


Current  Activities :  '  • 

Enforcement  of  the  Federal  meat  inspection  laws  as-sure©  production  of 
disease-free,  cleaii,-  and  wholesome  meat  and  meat  pixxiucbff'for  both  ■  • 
civilian  and- military  use  and  for  foreign' commerce-,  -This  I'S  accom¬ 
plished  by  supervising,  slaughtering  and  meat  processing  operations  at 
meat  packing  plants,  application  of  controls  over  'imported  meats  to 
assure  the  same  protection  as  in  the  case  of  meats  produced  domestical¬ 
ly  and  a  system  of  certification  of  meats  for  export  to ‘keep -foreign*  ‘ 
markets  open  to  American  meats,  TiTork  is  also  performed  on  a  -reimburs¬ 
able  basis  for  otlier  Government 'agencies  to  assure -'specification  com¬ 
pliance  in  governmental  purchasing,  .  .  *  ,  , 

Examples  of  Recent  Pio^es^:  •  .  , 

(1)  Meat  inspection  volume  increased  in  19^1*  The  tO'tal  volume  of  meat 
inspection  work  expanded  as  a  result  of  the  substantial  increase  in 
the  number  of  hogs  marketed  last  year. 

The  scope  of  operations  under  the  meat  inspection  lavra  is  indicated 
by  the  follov/ing  tables: 


:  1949 

:  1950  T" 

1C951 

(at  close  of  fiscal,  year)  : 

Number  of  establishments  covered . : 

«'  • 

926:  928: 

1,004 

Number  of  cities  and  tovjhs  invfhich., 
establishments  vrare  located  (at  close: 
of  fiscal  year)  . . : 

•  '  • 

•  « 

:  '  : 

364?  363s 

387 

Continued  on  next  page 
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:  i  1550  . 

— 1951 - ^ — 

:  : 

Ante-mortem  inspection:  :  5 

•  • 

•  • 

Animals  passed . .<83,220,393  :  87,1476,1433 

Animals  suspected  . . .♦..<  2140,002  :  2149,281 

Animals  condemned . 6,5140  :  6,820 

88,1435,213 

225,586 

6,262 

Totals  animals  inspected  ...  <53, [466,935  J  87,732,5314 

88,667,061 

: - - - } - 

Post-Mortem  inspection;  :  : 

:  ; 

Carcasses  passed  . . .  583, 172,163  ;  87,1428,617 

88,368,122 

291.12I4 

Total  carcasses  inspected  ..<83^1455,7  86  :  87,723,838 

88,659,2146 

Inspection  of  animals  by  species  ? : 

Ante-mortem  inspections  (animals) 

• 

Cattle . . . .,,,<13,186,667 

Calves  . 6,7U9,609 

Sheep  and  lambs  . !l3, 895 j 500 

Goats  . . 262,0614. 

Horses  ^ . 307,791.4 

Sv;ine  . ...<1^9.065,301 

Total . .....<^3  51466,935 


:  13,119,1481 
:  6,2314,999 
:  12,2147,510 
;  122,2140 

:  2140,012 

t  55.768.292 

i  87.732.^3^ 


Post-mortem  inspections  (carcassss) 

Cattle  . 513,182,962 

Calves  . . 6,7l49,001 

Sheep  and  la&bs . .  :13 , 8914 , 311 

Goats  . . 262,0614 

Horses  ■>>  . . 307,785 

Swine  . . .5...  :l49,062,663 

Total . .  :835U58, 755" 


: 

5 

:  13,115,889 
;  6,2314,261 
5  12,2146,809 
!  122,233 

;  2140,010 

5  55.76I4.636 

5  87.723.53B" 


12,573,931 

5,362,092 

10,728,566 

77,951 

319,605 

59,6014,916 

8'8.567,W 


12,570,825 
5,361,363 
10,727,927 

77,937 
319,601 

5  595601.593 

5  88565952l4r 


*Horses  are  slaughtered  and  their  meat  is  iddntified  as  such.  It  is  handled 
and  prepared  in  separate  establishments  from  those  handling  cattle,  calves, 
sheep,  swine,  and  goats. 

Meat  and  Meat  Food  Products  Prepared  and  Processed  ■. 

Under  Federal  Inspection  by  Fiscal  Years 


Fiscal  Year 

19146 

19147 

19148 

19149 

1950 

1951 


Pounds 

12,250,086,608 

11,888,911,9614 

12,610,658,151 

13,381,083,11414 

114,1146,903,556 

15,916,1481,602 
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Examination  of  Meat  and  Meat  Food  Products  for 

Other  Government  Agencies  (Reimbursable) 


Branch  of  Government 

(Pounds^ 

: 

.  (Pounds ) 

ES 

(Pounds) 

Department  of  the  Navy . . . 

Commodity  Credit  Corp.  (Supply 

programs)  . . . 

Coast  Guard  . . . 

219,607,657 

« 

1,383,266 
12,20h 
5,536 
3,82U,310 
9k,hQ9 
-  7,192 
157,297 
30,9UIi 

• 

*173,ii36,51tl 

12,313,1413 
'  7U5,977 . 

-  10,71i4 
28,20h 
1,937,609 
■  91,990 

90,813 

51,279 

.261;,  700,052 

1”  1,137,650 
178,727 
97,076 
12,191 

3,701,50h 

76,937 

8,621 

98,205 

63,985 

Marine  Corps  .......j.. 

Department  of  Interior . . 

Veterans  Administration 

Department  of  the  Army  . . . 

Maritime  Commission 

Department  of  Justice  ••.•••••• 

All  others . . 

Total  . .  :  191,706,5402/  ^ 


3/  Includes  2,l8ij.,396  pounds  rejected. 
2/  Includes  1,858,679  pounds  rejected, 
^  Includes  538, 216  pounds  rejected. 


.  \-.SuiLmary  of  ^Samples- Examined  in  Laboratories  for  Determination  of 


Ad'ulte ration  or  Otiier  ’Objectionable  G 

onditions,  Fiscal  Year 

1931 

Number  . . 

Repor'ted 

Examined 

Adversely 

Meat  and  meat  food  products  ......... 

2,277 

Edible  fats  and  oils  . . 

19 

Binders  (Cereal,'  dried  skim  milk. 

*  <  ^ 

scya  flour)  . 

.V.  -I,!,!?. 

-  53  • 

Curing  materials . •••••• 

-  .  39 

Water . . . 

116 

Miscellaneous 

116 

Samples  of  animal  fdods 

. .  .  27 

imports . . . 

97 

Seasonings  (spices,  flavorings,  etc.) 

*..  --[{,’823  ■ 

80  . 

Total . . 

2,82U 

T 
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Meat  and  Meat  Food  Products  Classified  by  I^pe  of  Product 


Product 

:  15)49 

:  Quantity  (lbs) 

• 

• 

:  Quantity  (lbs) 

Quantity  (lbs) 

Placed  in  cure: 

Beef  ....' . . 

• 

• 

: 

: 

• 

• 

s  110,639,982 

106,231,571 

Pork 

Smoked  and/or  dried: 

Beef  . . 

Pork  . . . 

Sausage: 

Fresh  finished 
Smoked  and/or  cooked  ..... 
To  be  dried  or  semi-dried 
Loaf,  headcheese,  chili  con- 
carne,  jellied  products, 

etc.  ...» . . . 

Cooked  meat: 

Beef  . 

Pork . . . 

Canned  meat  and  meat  food 

products: 

Beef . . . . . 

Pork . . . 

Sausage . . 

Soup  . . . 

All  other  . . . . . 

Bacon,  sliced . 


*3,213,57U,53U 

*  55,987,753 

:1,990,532,562 


3,U35,780,953  *  3,532,2i|[t,l|69 


: 


:  2U2,795,'972 

961,851,503 

118,735,086. 


Lard: 

Rendered  . . . 

Refined  ......... 

Rendered  pork  fat: 

Rendered 

Refined . . . . 

Oleo  stock 

Edible  tallow 

Compound  containing  animal 

fat . . . 

Oleomargarine  containing,, 

animal  fat . . 

Mscellaneous 
Horse  meat  products: 

Cured  . . . . 

Chopped . '. . . 

Canned . . 

Rendered  fat . . 


: 


180,369>66Ij. 

29,799,827 

552,006^6)45 


107,112,9i4ii 

1469,89)4,388 

83,i493,i|ii8 

1402,232,097 

U25,91i5,237 

679,605,650 

1,680,868,655 

1,3514,200,766 

90,387,32)4 
5^,8)40,1402 
89,275,032 
75,697,290 

202,775,520  ■ 

-  26.,390^268 

91,065,0)49 

9,1498,650 

25,27)4,771 
143,108,666 
3,0)42,1481 


J  50,865,1406 

2,055,293,137 

2)40,878,222 
961,719,027 

117>)477,5o5 


177,679,181 

35,300,165 

60)4,39)4,55)4 


93,522,2149 
532,835,662 
77,899,692 

1437,513, 1467 

1402.635.605 
739,962,1)46 

1,871,395,55)4 

1,3)40,627,1407 

108.571.605 
58,201,056 
99,14)40,098 
66,6)42,581 

237,856,1460 

■22,510,055 

228,758,118 

: 

:  •  7  .70)4,206 

:  27,951,791 

:  7,067,033 

:  2,780,639 

^  ■  I  «■  I  ■*— i— 


:  59,260,259 

2,306,150,036 

313,073,012 

1,003,139,1455 

119,1426,862 


192,208,995 

:  60,279,1490 

14)4)4,336,075 


296,697,662 
60)4,175,876 
125,1)42,939 
1428,791,1468 
:  1428,303,386 

:  7)49,902,396 

: 

:  2,010,030,29)4 
:  1,1499,953,2)42 

102,353,57)41 

53,539,620^ 

103,178,178 
75,156,165 

286,518,083 

21,006,993 
927,786,21)4 

, .  14,908,608 

:  141,792,780 

:  17,169,023 

:  3.72)4.877 


Total 


;13, 381,083, 1)4)4  ;ll4,ll46.903.556  :  l5.9l6.)48l,602 
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Examination  of  La bels  and  Sketches , 

Fiscal'  Year  19^1"^ 


Number  of  labels  and  sketches  approved . 23,911 

Number  of  labels  approved  for  imported  meat  * . .  730 

Number  of  labels  and  sketches  refused  approval  .  2,683 


Total  number  of  labels  and  sketches  reviewed  27332l|. 


Inspection  of  Imported  I»feat  and  Bilea.t  Food  Products 


Fiscal  Year 

19l|6 

19)i7 

19U8 

19h9 

1950 

1951 


Pounds 
6I4, 14811,876 

57,832,177 

86,l40i4,88l4 
251;,519,299 
229,lIt7,25U 
3142, 259,  li;2 


(2)  Continued  investigations  of  the  prevalence  of  trichinae  in  swine 
showed  that  garbage-fed  hogs  are  the  main  sources  of  human  trichi¬ 
nosis,  Approximately  10  percent  of  the  garbage-fed  hogs  examined 
were  found  to'  be'inf'ected,  whereas  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of  hogs 

raised  on  the  farms  in  Illinois','  Indira,  Iowa,  and  Ohio  harbored  ' 

trichinae  in  exceedingly  smalT  numbers, 

(3)  Adding  to  sausage  meat  solutions  of  nitrate  in  water  and  small 
quantities  of  wine,  in  accordance  with  the-  practices  of  certain 
meat  processing  establisliments,  did  not  influence  in  any  way  the 
destruction  of  trichinae  in  the  meat.  Accordingly,  these  prac¬ 
tices  were  approved  from  the  standpoint  of  meat  inspection, 

(h)  In  examinations  of  edible  parts  of  carcasses  to  detect  parasites, 
nodular -producing  worms  vrere  found  which  are  believed  to  be  compara¬ 

tively  rare  in  this  country,  so  far  as  imoTm  at  present,?  Signifi¬ 
cant  infestation  with  these*  parasites  can  be  a  cause  for  condemnation. 

(5)  During  the  past  year  approximately  6OQ  cases  of  disease  conditions 
in  food  animals  slaughtered  at  abattoirs  Y/ith  Federal  inspection 

were  examined  and  diagnosed.  The  Trark  on  tiiese  cases  usually  in¬ 
volved  histopathological  studies,  and  frequently  also  bacteriological 
studies  and  animal  inoculation  tests,  A  wide  variety  of  pathological 
conditions  were  diagnosed,  including  numerous  malignant  tumors  and 
infectious  diseases,  among  which  were  several  types  transmissible  to 
man.  Bacteriological  tests  of  food  products  for  spoilage  and  food 
poisoning  organisms  also  were  made. 

It  was  found  that  laboratory  examination  of  suspected  tuberculous 
lesions  in  animals  is  essential  because  of  the  close  ’’naked-eye" 
resemblance  between  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases,  like 
coccidioidomycosis,  actinobacillosis,  actinomycosis,  coryne bacterium 
pyogenes  infection  and  miscellaneous  fungus  infections. 


■‘i:' ' 
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("b)  Research  Facilities 


The  Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  of  1949  provided  $500,000  for 
preparing  plans  and  specifications  for  laboratory  facilities  for  research 
on  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  for  acquiring  an  option  on  the  site  recom¬ 
mended.  No  funds  have  been  provided  for  construction  of  the  facilities. 
Expenses  under  the  $500,000  appropriation  we;.'e  $44,502,  The  unobligated 
balance  of  $455 » 698  been  placed  in  budget  reserve  pending  final 

determination  of  its  disposition. 
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STATEMENT  OE  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMEITOS  AND  OTHER  BUNDS 

*  •  -  •  ^  ♦ 


Estimated  ;  Estimated 

Item  , 

Obligations, 

1  qp:i  • 

obligations, ; obligations. 

,  , 

.1952  ;  1953 

Marketing  Agreements,  Hog  Cholera 

Virus  and  Serum,  Agricultural 

Research  Administration; 

• 

• 

To  provide  for  maintenance 

of  adequate  supplies  of 

.  « 

• 

hog  cholera  virus  and 

» 

* 

anti-hog  cholera  serum  for 

• 

t 

the  protection  of  swine 

• 

producers 

$4s,666 

a/  —  — ;  a/  —  — 

Agricultural  Marketing  Act  (EMA- 

• 

• 

» 

Ti^ie  il)  Agri culture  (D'oreau 

f 

» 

of  Animal  Industry) ; 

• 

» 

Marketing  research  and 

'  * 

* 

service  . . 

23,328 

$20,600;  $19,600 

Working  Bund,  Agriculture,  A^i- 

cultural  Research  Administra- 

tion  (Bureau  of  Animal 

Industry) ;  ,  ' 

• 

Advanced  from, Atomic  Energy 

Commission; 

» 

Bor  research  on  the 

• 

metaholism  of  the 

* 

• 

emhryo  and  the  effect 

f 

of  internal  radiations 

20,431 

30,000:  ,  -  - 

Bor  research  on  effect. 

> 

of  radiations  on 

• 

• 

chickens  with  special 

c 

: . '  reference  to  egg  pro-r 

0 

duction  and  other  . 

• 

physiological  factors 

10,400 

29, 64s : 

*  i 

Advanced  from  Quartermaster 

Corps,  Department  of  the  Army; 

! 

Bor  processing  animals  under 

..  Boreign  aid  program  . . 

-  _ 

50,000; 

Total,  Working  Bund,  Agriculture, 

• 

• 

Agricultural  Research  Admin- 

• 

1  i  OTl 

30.831 

109,648;  .  ■ -  - 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 

Obligations, 

1951 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1952 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1953 

Inspection  of  Animal  Roods, 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
Agricultural  Research  Adminis- 
t rat ion  (Trust  Fund); 

For  inspection  and  certifica¬ 
tion  of  animal  foods  upon  . 
application  of  an  inter¬ 
ested  party,  which  service 
is  financed  hy  fees  which 
are  covered  into  the 
Treasury  as  a  special  trust 
fund  and  made  available  for 
the  payment  of  expenses  and 
refunds  in  connection  with 
the  work  provided  f or  under 
cooperative  agreements  ... 

$99,785 

$100,349 

$100,000 

Expenses,  Feed  and  Attendants  for 

Animals  in  Quarantine,  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  (Biireau  of 

Animal  Industry)  (Trust  fund) ; 

For  expenses  for  feed  and 
attendants  for  animals  in 
quarantine  at  request  of 
the  importer  which  service 
is  financed  by  fees  which 
are  covered  into  the 
Treasury  as  a  special  trust 
fund  and  made  available 
for  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  work  . 

357 

3,71s 

3.7>H 

Total,  trust  funds  ..... 

100,142 

104,067 

103.7>*l 

Obligations  under  reimbursements 

from  Governmental  and  other 
agencies: 

Salaries  and  expenses  . 

Meat  inspection  services  ... 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  , 

255,020 
2.507.900 
.  1 

335,500 

3,223,300 

286,000 

3,326,300 

Total  . . . 

2.762,921 

3.55s. 800 

3.612,300 

Total,  Obligations  Under  Allot¬ 
ments  and  Other  Funds  . 

2 i 917. 222 

3.793.115 

3,735,641 

^  This  work  is  presently  financed  under  "Salaries  and  Expenses,  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  Agricultural  Research  Administration"* 
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meat  inspection  fund 


The  19^8  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  estahlished  a  v;orking  capital  fund 
of  $5|000,000  for  ceat  inspection  services  rendered  hy  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  That  method  of  financing  was  repealed  at  the  close  of  the  year  and 
financing  “by  direct  appropriation  was  restored  for  the  fiscal  year  19^9  ^-nd 
subsequent  years.  As  of  June  30»  1952,  it  is  planned  that  the  uncollected 
receivables,  estimated  at  $64,497,  will  have  been  turned  over  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office  for  collection  and  deposit  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of 
the  Treasury. 
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PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 


The  Budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1953  propose  the  replacement  of 
123  passenger  motor  vehicles,  constituting  approximately  I5  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  cars  nov;  ovmed  and  operated  under  the  above  appro¬ 
priations.  Approximately  90  percent  of  the  passenger-motor  vehicles 
nov;  in  operation  are  used  in  inspectional  vrork  on  farms  in  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  many  of  them  have  mileage  of  18,000  and  upward  a  year. 

All  the  cars  to  be  replaced  in  the  fiscal  year  1953  will  have  reached 
the  point  where  they  can  no  longer  be  economically  kept  in  service  and 
will  be  v/ithin  the  age  standard.  Their  average  mileage  v/ill  be  over 

60,000. 
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BUREAU  or  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 


Purpose  Statement 


The  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  was  established  July  Ij  1924,  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  May  29»  1924o  Its  activities  comprise  four  broad  areas  of  research, 
as  described  below,  and  enforcement  of  regtilations  governing  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  process  butter, 

1,  Breeding,  feeding,,  and  management  of  dairy  cattle  and  the  inter¬ 
relationship  of  conformation,  internal  anatomy,  and  mammary 
development  to  producing  capacity, 

2 ,  determination  of  the  effect  of  nutrition  on  growth,  health, 

reproduction  and  lactation,  and  the  physiological  processes 
affecting  the  usefulness  of  dairy  cattle,  including  the  vita¬ 
min  requirements  of  calves,  methods  of  evaluating  forages, 
effects  of  renovation  and  rotations  on  pasture  production, 
relation  of  nutrition  to  sterility,  and  the  usefulness  of 
grass  silage  in  the  ration  of  growing  heifers, 

3 o  Compilation  and  analysis  of  genealogical  and  production  data 

on  approximately  1,200,0.00  cows  in  43,000~dairy  herd  improve¬ 

ment  association  herds  tc  evaluate  the  genetic  make-up  of 
individual  animals,  particularly  sires,  in  order  that  the 
hereditary  influence  of  sires  possessing  an  inheritance  for 
high  produciiig  capacity  may  be  disseminated  to  the  general 
dairy  cow  population, 

4,  Determination  of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  milk 

and  milk  products  and  the  effect  of  variations  in  handling 
and  processing  procedures;  the  species  of  microorganisms  in 
milk  and  their  characteristics,  action  and  control  in  dairy 
products  manufacture;  and  the  development  of  new  and  improved 
methods  of  manufacture  and  use  of  milk  products  and  byproducts. 

The  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  conducts  research  in  Washington,  at  six  field 
stations,  and  at  fourteen  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  The 
staff  employed  on  November  30»  1951*  numbered  255 »  oY  whom  l4l  were 
stationed  in  the  field. 


Estimated, 

1952 


Budget 

Estimate 

1953 


Appropriated  funds 


$i,5T3,ooo 


$1,621,000 


-  l60 

Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1952  . 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental 

Base  for  1953  . 

Biidget  Estimate,  1953  . 

Increase  . 


$1,475,000 

9g.ooo 

1.573.000 

1,621,000 

+48.000 


(1) 

sti 


SUl'MARY  OE  IECHE3ASES  AM)  DECHBASES,  1953 
For  strengthening  dairy  herd  improvement  work,  and  to  place  it 


on  a  more  nearly  current  basis  . . .  +50,000 

Decrease  due  to  partial  absorption  of  pay  adjustment  costs  .  -2,000 


PROJECT  STATEraT 


Project 

1951 

1952 

(estimated) 

Increase  or  :  1953 

decrease  :  (estimated) 

1,  Dairy  cattle  breeding,  feed¬ 
ing  and  management  . 

$580,050 

$561,800 

-$2,000(2):  $559,200 

2,  Nutrition  and  physiology 

37U.372 

373,300 

!  373.300 

3.  Dairy  herd  improvement 

296,626 

297,200 

+50,000(1):  347,200 

4,  Daily  products  research 

303,416 

316,700 

:  316,700 

5r  Administration  of  the 

Process  Butter  Act  , .  ,  .  ^ . f 

20,009 

15.027 

24,000 

0 

:  24,000 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Total  pay  adjustment  costs  ....c 

— 

[104,0001 

[+7,200]  ;  [III.8OOJ 

Total  available  or,  estimate  , . 

1,529.500 

1.573,000 

+48,000  rl, 621, 000 

Transfer  in  1952  estimates  to 
"Salaries  and  expenses.  Office 

A 

of  Information,  Agriculture"  , 
Reduction  pursuant  to  Sec,  1214 

+500 

+27,500 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment 

supplemental  . . . . . 

-92,000 

Total  appropriation  or 

estimate  . 

1.617,500 

1,475,000 
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INCREASE  AND  DECREASE 

(l)  An  increase  of  $60.000  under  the  pro.iect  "Dairy  herd  improvement”  for 

strengthening  the  work,  and  to  place  it  on  a  more  nearly  current  Taasis. 

Need  for  increase;  The  national  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association 
•program  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  farmers  in  selecting  superior  “breeds- 

ing  animals  for  use  in  improving  thfl  producing  ability  of  their  herds. 
This  program  has  been,  to  a  large  aegree,  responsible  for  the  favor¬ 
able  increases  in  production  of  the  nation’ s  dairy  cattle  during  the 
past  decade. 

The  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  plays  the  vital  role  of  com'piling  and 
summarizing  milk  and  butterfat  •production  records  of  daughters  of 
sires  and  their  dams,  received  from  dairy  farmers  through  cooper¬ 
ating  State  agencies  and  provides  the  industry  with  proved  sire 
information.  The  success  of  the  entire  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Asso¬ 

ciation  •program  de'pends  to  a  large  degree  on  the  ability  of  the 
Bureau  to  maintain  on  a  current  basis  the  •proved  sire  information. 

Artificial  breeding  a s so ciat ions  and  breeders  alike  are  continually 
requesting  that  this-  information  be  made  available  on  a  current 
basis.  Dairymen  annually  spend  about  5  million  dollars  to  support 
the  testing  program  bn  their  farms  and  in  furnishing  the  production 
records  to  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  for  use  in  proving  sires. 

The  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  has  not  been  able  to  keep  the  sire 
proving  program  on  a  current  basis,  mainly  because  the  available 
personnel  for  doing  the  work  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  greatly 
increased  volume  of  records  received  from  the  States. 
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Work  Load  data;  The  total  number  of  records  received,  the  number  of 
employees,  the  number  of  records  per  employee,  and  the  number  of  sires 
proved  for  a  period  of  years  are  listed  below? 


Calendar 

Year 

Records 

receiving 

basic 

processing: 

Number 
of  sires 
proved 

Maximum 
employees  ] 
available  . 

Records 

per 

employee 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1943 

149,000 

3,101 

54  : 

2,760 

1944 

157,000 

1,886 

44  : 

3,570 

1945 

138,000 

1,618 

37  : 

3,730 

1946 

172,000 

725 

33  i 

5,210 

1947 

266,000 

3,820 

92  : 

2,890 

1948 

268,000 

4,887 

82  : 

3,270 

19^ 

374,000 

4,355 

71  : 

5,270 

1950 

394,000 

2,817 

73  : 

5,400 

1951 

523,000 

2,400 

68  : 

7.690 

1952  (Bst) 

649 , 000 

1,800 

58  : 

11,190 

1953  (Est) 

5*50.000 

4.000  1  75  ; 

■.■■■7..i.330.. 

Sires 

proved  per 
eu^loyee 
(annually) 

(6) 

57 

43 

44 


22 

42 

60 

61 

39 

35 

31 

il 


Basic  processing  required:  All  records  received  first  require  certain 
basic  processing  to  put  them  on  a  uniform  basis  prior  to  tabulation; 
this  processing  must  be  completed  before  proved  sire  records  can  be 
compiled.  As  a  result,  when  insufficient  personnel  are  available 
for  the  total  job,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  total  time  worked  is 
required  for  this  basic  processing,  and  a  smaller  proportion  is 
available  for  the  compilation  of  proved  sire  records. 


A  perusal  of  the  above  table,  particularly  for  the  period  1943-1948, 
clearly  indicates  this  fact. 


Personnel  needs  of  the  project;  A  detailed  study  of  the  clerical  needs 
of  the  project,  conducted  some  five  years  ago,  disclosed  that  95 
employees  were  needed  to  handle  the  work  load.  The  Congress  provided 
an  increase  in  funds  in  the  194?  Appropriation  Act  to  hire  approxi¬ 
mately  that  number  of  people.  As  a  result,  it  was  possible  to  bring 
the  work  of  proving  sires  up  to  date  in  a  tv;elve-month  period.  Since 
that  time,  however,  the  number  of  production  records  received  annually 
has  continued  to  increase,  while  the  number  of  personnel  employed  on 
the  project  has  declined  primarily  because  of  absorption  of  pay  act 
costs,  v?ithin  grade  salary  advancements  and  general  reductions. 

Present  funds  permit  the  employment  of  only  58  people.  As  a  result, 
the  work  of  compiling  proved  sire  records  is  about  two  years  in  arrears. 
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One  factor  which  has  kept  the  situation  from  becoming  even  more  critical 
is  the  increased  use  of  the  latest  available  high-speed  office  machin¬ 
ery#  Since  maximum  mechnizativ  n  has  nov/  been  achieved  on  this  project, 
the  possibilities  of  further  increases  in  efficiency  from  this  source 
are  probably  limited* 

Present  status  of  work;  At  present  the  work  of  compiling  proved  sire 
records  is  approximately  two  years  in  arrears.  Processed  data  for 
proving  about  6,000  sires  are  on  hand  and  it  is  anticipated  that  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  records  for  proving  5# 000  additional  sires  v;ill 
be  received,  In  addition,  there  are  about  3»500  proved  sire  records 
that  should  be  retabulated  to  include  data  reported  since  the  sires 
were  first  proved# 

The  proposed  increase  vrill  provide  for  the  employment  of  approximately 
17  additional  clerks,  vrhich  vrill  aid  materially  in  bringing  the  vrork 
of  compiling  proved  sire  records  to  a  current  basis# 

’i)  A  decrease  of  $2.000  under  the  nro.iect  "Dairy  cattle  breeding,  feeding. 

and  management"  due  to  partial  absorption  of  pay  adjustment  costs. 
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STATUS  OF  HIOGRAM 

Current  Activities r  The  Bureau  conducts  specialized  research  per- 
tainj,ng  to  dairy  cattle,  milk  and  milk  products.  It  cooperates  with 
State  and  other  Federal  agencies,  and  with  individuals  and  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  dairy  industry,  including  processors  of  milk  and  milk 
products,  ^hjor  phases  of  the  research  program  include: 

1.  Research  in  dairy  cattle  genetics,  including  investigations  to 
determine  the  relative  usefulness  of  various  systems  of  breeding 
in  improving  milking,  reproductive,  and  disease  resistant 
qualities^  feeding  and  management  studies;  anatomical  studies  to 
determine  relationships  between  physical  characteristics  and 
milking  ability;  growth  and  development  studies  based  on  body 
weight  and  skeletal  measurements;  and  methods  of  selecting 
profitable  producers  at  an  early  age.  Physiology. cal  reactions 
of  daily  animals  to  extreme  temperatures  are  also  being  deter¬ 
mined  to  aid  in  improving  dairy  cattle  in  the  Southern  sections 
by  breeding. 

2.  Research  in  dairy  cattle  nutrition  and  physiology  to  develop 
methods  leading  to  the  economical  production  of  milk.  Such 
research  includes  the  evaluation  of  feeds  and  feeding  regimes, 
the  nutritional  requirements  of  cattle,  feeding  procedures  and 
other  factors  affecting  the  milk  producing  capacity  of  dairy 
cows,  and  of  the  nutritional  value  of  milk  as  well  as  the 
relation  of  the  nutrition  of  the  cow  to  the  nutritive  qualities 
of  the  milk  produced. 

3 .  Research  in  the  basic  principles  of  sanitary  milk  production 

and  handling  to  preserve  the  palatability  and  nutritive  and 
sanitary  qualities  of  milk  and  to  improve  the  quality  and 
reduce  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  dairy  products;  to  develop 
the  domestic  manufacture  of  dairy  products;  and  to  increase 
the  utilization  of  milk  products  and  byproducts  in  foods. 

The  Bureau  also  demonstrates  at  regional  dairy  experiment  stations 
the  dairy  practices  applicable  to  such  regions,  and  conducts  a 
National  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Program  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
extension  services  to  improve  the  producing  efficiency  of  daiiy  cows 
applying  the  results  of  research  in  dairy  cattle  breeding,  feeding, 
and  management.  The  average  production  of  the  1,200,000  cows  in  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Association  herds  is  approximately  double  the 
average  production  of  all  cows  in  the  national  dairy  herd.  Among  the 
projects  now  being  conducted,  the  following  are  selected  as  typical: 

1.  Evaluation  of  outbreeding,  inbreeding  of  various  intensities. 
proved  sire  breeding,  and  crossbreeding  in  improving  the  milk 

producing  qualities  of  dairy  cattle. 

2.  Determinations  of  the  reactions  of  dairy  animals  to  heat  stress 
and  causes  of  severe  declines  in  milk  production. 
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3.  Studies  on  evaluation  and  utilization  of  the  nutrients  of 
forage  crops  by  dairy  cattle . 

4.  Experiments  to  determine  the  vitamin  B-|2  activity  of  various 
dairy  products. 

5.  The  effect  of  spraying  forage  crops  with  insecticides  on  the 
concentration  of  the  insecticides  in  milk  when  cows  are  fed 
the  sprayed  forage. 

6.  To  determine  the  cause  for  and  to  develop  means  of  preventing 
the  development  of  the  common  defects  in  body,  color,  and 
flavor  in  stored  condensed  and  evaporated  milks. 

7.  Development  of  methods  of  processing  and  determination  of  the 
conditions  of  handling  and  storing  normal  and  concentrated 
milks  in  liquid  or  frozen  condition. 

8.  Development  of  methods  for  the  manufacture  of  foreign-type 
cheeses,  i.e.,  Swiss,  Roquefort,  brick,  and  Italian  types, 
especially  from  pasteurized  milk. 

9.  Development  of  new  forms  of  and  new  uses  for  nu-lk  byproducts 
in  ice  cream,  sherbets,  and  balcery  products. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Ih-ogress : 


1.  Standards  for  growth  and  weight  developed  for  Holsteins  and 
for  Jerseys  provide  a  basis  for  evaluating  results  obtained  in 
experimental  and  practical  work  in  the  breeding,  nutrition 

and  management  of  dairy  cattle. 

2.  At  comparable  ages,  stages  of  lactation  and  size,  Red  Sindhi 
crosses  have  been  found  to  change  less  in  body  temperature 

and  respiration  rate  than  Jerseys  or  Holsteins  when  exposed 
to  high  temperatures,  indicating  a  higher  heat  tolerance.  At 
105°-  F,  and  60  percent  relative  humidity,  the  respiration 
rate  Increased  to  140  per  minute  in  Jerseys,  but  to  only  120 
in  Red  Sindhi  crosses.  Corresponding  elevation  of  body 
temperature  was  4°  F.  for  Jerseys  and  2°  F.  for  Red  Sindhi 
crosses. 

3.  Using  rats  as  experimental  anim.als  it  was  found  that  milk  and 
milk  products  contaird.ng  adequate  amounts  of  Bi  p  will  prevent 
abnormalities  such  as  decrease  in  birth  weight,  a  high  early 
infant  mortality,  subnormal  growth  rate,  and  delayed  sexual 
maturity. 


4 .  Calves  fed  a  synthetic  (semi-purified)  milk  had  much  lower 
blood  vitamin  A  values  but  storage  of, -this  vita.min  in  the 
liver  compared  favorably  with  that  of  normally  fed.  calves. 
Some  unknown  factors  apparently  control  the  level  of  vitamin 

A  in  the  blood. 
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5 .  Good  quality  brome  f^rass-ladino  clover,  or  orchard  grass- 
ladiiio  clover  hay  mixtures  may  replace  alfalfa  hay  in  the 
ration  of  dairy  heifers  when  corn  silage  and  a  limted 
grain  allowance  make  up  the  rest  of  the  ration. 

^ •  Holstein  heifers  allowed  free  choice  of  both  alfalfa  hay 
and  alfalfa  silage  consumed about  equal  amounts  of  dry 
matter  from  each  at  thi‘ee  months  of  age,  but  at  six  months 

of  age  they  consumed  four  times  as  much  di^y  matter  from  the 
silage,  indicating  that  the  appetite  for  silage  increases 
with  age. 

7.  Increased  yields,  improved  distribution  of  nutrients,  and 
economy  in  the  production  of  feed  nutrients  vjas  achieved 

by  renovating  permanent  pastures  by  means  of  tillage,  the 
application  of  fertilizer,  and  seeding  to  high-yielding 
grasses  and  legumes. 

Cows  fed,  th^rroprotein  (a  synthetic  hormone)  during  a  full 
lactation  period  did  not  produce  more  milk  than  cows  fed  at 
the  same  level  without  the  hormone. 

9 .  A  new  technique  for  determining  the  amount  of  feed  digested 
by  animals  has  been  found  satisfactory. 

10.  Dehydrated  pelleted  alfalfa  promoted  greater  growth  and  a 
greater  storage  of  vitamin  A  in  calves  from  birth  to  105  days 
of  age  than  field-cured  alfalfa  hay. 

11.  Lindane  and  DDT  were  detected  in  the  milk  of  cows  fed  hay  that 
had  been  field-sprayed  with  recommended  amounts  of  these 
insecticides  for  insect  control  and  harvested  10  to  14  days 
later.  The  milk'  of  cox^rs  fed  forage  harvested  7  to  10.  days 
following  field- spraying  with  recommended  amounts  of 
chlordane.  toxa phene  and  methoxychlor  did  not  dj.5close  the 
presence  of  these  insecticides.  Lindane  excreted  in  cow»s 

milk  gives  a  pronounced  off-flavor  when  present  in  sufficient 
concentrations . 

12.  A  technique  for  determining  the  enzyme  phosphatase  and  glycogen 
(sugar)  in  the  reproductive  tract  of  dairy  cattle  has  been 
developed  as  an  aid  in  studying  causes  of  infertility. 

•  Ascorbic  acid  deficiency  does  not  appear  to  be  a  factor  in  the 
fertility  of  cows . 

14.  Underfeeding  delays  the  onset  of  sexual  maturity  in  both 
heifers  and  biLLls,  Overfeeding  speeds^up  the  onset  of  sexual 
maturity. 

15.  Silage  preserved  in  gas-tight,  glass-coated  steel  silos  lost 
considerably  less  dry  matter  than  silage  stored  in  conventional 
silos. 
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16.  Spray-ciried  yrhole  pllk  v;as  found  to  contain  the  equivalent 

of  about  38  mcrograms  of  indicating  there  is  no 

destruction  of  8^2  in  the  drying  process. 

17.  No  significant  differences  were  found  in  the  B-|  ?  concentration 
of  milk  pasteurized  by  the  holding  method  (143°  for  30  minutes) 
or  the  so-called  flash  method  (l60°  for  15  seconds). 

18.  1,186,615  cows  in  42.949  herds  are  on  test  in  dairy  herd 
improvement  associations  in  1951.  representing  the  largest 
number  of  cows  and  herds  ever  enrolled  in  the  DHIA.  program. 

The  average  butterfat  production  of  DHIA  cows  is  370  poimds 

compared  to  211  pounds  for  all  cows  of  the  Nation. 

19 .  2,817  sires  were  proved  in  daii^y  herd  improvement  associations 
in  1950.  Their  daughters  produced  an  average  of  9^856  pounds 
of  milk  and  405  pounds  of  butterfat  as  compared  to  9,761  and 
397  pounds  of  milk  and  butterfat,  respectively,  in  1949.  Over 
one-tliird  of  sires  proved  during  1950  had  daughters  whose 
average  butterfat  production  exceeded  425  pounds  in  1951. 

2,102  sires  were  used  in  artificial  breeding  associations,  of 
which  36,4  percent  liad  5  or  more  daughters  with  DHL! 
production  records.  These  daughters  produced  an  average  of 
443  pounds  of  butterfat. 

21 .  Covj's  milk  concentrated  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  1  can  be  recon¬ 
stituted  to  a  satisfactory  beverage  provided  it  has  been 
frozen  and  maintained  at  a  tempera tuu-e  of  -10°  F.  or  loX'/er. 
While  the  physical  condition  will  remain  satisfactory  for  a 
year  or  more,  the  flavor  will  remain  satisfactory  for  a 
shorter  period  of  time.  Goat’s  nhlk  can  be  preserved  from 
the  flush  season  to  the  season  of  low  production  by  freezing 
and  storage  under  similar  conditions.  It  remains  satisfactory 
in  texture  and  flavor  for  a  longer  time  than  does  cow's  milk. 

22.  The  process  originally  devised  for  utilizing  the  proteins 
from  whey  by  isolation  and  processing  through  the  action  of 
an  enzyme  to  give  a  product  of  suitable  smoothness  and 
agreeable  flavor  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  spreads , 
cheese  foods,  and  similar  products  was  found  to  be  applicable 
ohl.y  to  Swiss  cheese.  A  modification  of  the  procedure  has 
now  been  devised  for  using  Cheddar  cheese  whey  for  the  .  .. 
same  purposes.  The  use  of  these  proteins  should  increase  rhe 
monetary  return  for  cheese  milk  and  avoid  waste  through  more 
efficient  utilization  of  milk  constituents. 

23 .  An  improved  procedure  for  making  brick  cheese  has  resulted  in 
a  more  satisfactory  and  uniform  product . 
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24.  •  The  use  of  whey  in  the  manufactLire  of  sherbets  Tjrovides  for 

the  utilj.2ation  of.  a  portion  of  a  byproduct  of  the  cheese 

industry  and  improves  the  quality  of  sherbets  by  imparting 
a  richness  and  smoothness  not  obtainable  with  the  usual 
ingredients. 

Receipts  from  Sales  of  Da-lry  Products  and  Animals 

.(Deposited  in  Miscellaneous  Receipts  of  the  Treasury) 


Fiscal  Year 


Receipts 


1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 


1157,802 

149,082 

128,328 

109,862 

149,730 
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STATEI^^BE'TT  OE  OBLIC-ATIOITS  WDER  ALIOTMMT  MB  OTHER  FJIIBS 


Item 

Obligations, 

1951 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1952 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1953 

Agricultural  Marketing  Act  (EMA- 
Title  II),  Agriculture  (Bureau 

of  Dairy  Industry) ; 

Marketing  research  and  services  * 

$52,771 

$19,000 

$19,000 

Ohligations  Under  Reimhursements 
from  Governmental  and  other 
agencies : 

Eor  dairy  herd  improvement  .... 

834 

1,000 

1,000 

TOTAL  OBLIG.-iTIOlTS  TMIER  ALLOT- 
IvEKT  AITD  OTHER  HMDS  . . . . 

53.605 

20,000 

20,000 
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EURT'/.U  0^  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CRT^MISTRY 


Purpose  St??tc-ment 


The  Burenu  of  Agri'culturrl  and'  Industrie!’  Chemistry  cs  no'  constituted 
vps  established  in  lOTi'S,  continuinj  res'cerch  i^'ork  conducted  for  many 
years  by  predecessor  or-ganiy;ations. '  '  A' Bureau  of  Chemistry  existed  in 
1901  and  the  ■Con-gress‘  had  approprirted  funds  for'  ‘chemical  analyses  of 
agricultural  products  as  early  as  18/8. 


The  Bureau  conducts  research  in  the  field  of  chemistry  and  related  physi¬ 
cal  sciences  on  utiliyation  of  agricultural  commodities,  residues-,  and 


byproducts  in  the  creation  of  improved  foods,  feeds,  drugs,  fabrics. 


industrial  chemicals  and  other  nonedible  products. 


Four  regional  research  laboratories,  one  in  each  of  the  major  farm  pro¬ 
ducing  areas,  provide  facilities  for  investigations  to  develop  nev  and 
expanded  industrial  and  food  uses  for  the  principal  farm  commodities  of 
their  respective  regions: 


Southern  Laboratory 


Ne’-  Orleans,  Louisiana 


-Cotton,  rice,  peanuts  and  other 
oil  seeds,  sugar  and  s’-eet- 
potatoes. 


’  Western  Laboratory 
A-lbany,  California 


Fruits,  vegetables,  poultry 
products,  alfalfa,  ”heat,  rice. 


sugar  and  I’ool. 


Fa stern  Laboratory 
Vyndmoor,  Pennsylvania 


Vegetables,  tobacco,  fruits,  un¬ 
cultivated  plants,  milk  products, 
animal  skins,  hides  and  tanning 
materials,  animal  fats  and  oils, 
honey,  and  maple  sugar. 


Northern  Laboratory 
Peoria,  Illinois 


Corn,  ’  heat,  and  other  cereals, 
such  as  oats,  rye  and  barley,  soy¬ 
beans  and  other  oilseeds,  sugar, 
and  agricultural  residues. 


This  decentralized  operation  also  facilitates  contact  i-ith  food  processors 
and  other  industry  groups.  In  10  smaller  field  stations  of  the  Bureau 
applied  research  is  being  directed  to^-ard  the  problems  of  processing  and 
utilizing  the  products  and  byproducts  of  pine  gum,  tung  nuts,  sugar 
plants,  citrus  and  other  fruits,  and  vegetables.  Fundamental  research  is 
conducted  on  the  nature  and  control  of  enzyme  action,  on  the  toxic  and 
other  physiological  effects  of  substances  that  might  be  considered  for 
medicinal  uses  or  that  contaminate  or  exist  in  foods  and  feeds’,  -and-  on 
substances  that  exhibit  special  biological  activity  in  or  to’eard  plants . 


Employment  ag  of  November  30,  1951,  vas  1314,  of  ’  hich  55  vere'  in  the 
headquarters  office  in. Vashington,  and  the  balance  in  the  field. 


Fstima ted, 
1952 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1953 


A-n-nT'n-nT’i  n ennr!  o 


rir\r\ 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1952 . . . . . .  $7 » 250 >000 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental  . . .  4^0,000 

Base  for  1953  . . . . . . .  7>700,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1953  . . . . .  7t^89,000 

Net  decrease  . . . . .  >^11,000 


SUMMARY  OE  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  1953 

I 


For  development  of  products  from  pine  gum  (pine  oleoresin) 

for  critical  military  uses  . . . .  +50,000 

Decrease  due  to  partial  absorption  of  pay  adjustment  costs*  -*61,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1951 

1952 

(estimat ed) 

Increase  : 

or  ;  1953 

decrease  5 (estimated) 

1,  Cereal  and  forage  crop 
utilization  investigations 

$1,311,952 

$1,229,833 

• 

• 

{ 

-$13,100(2):  $1,216,733 

2,  Cotton  and  other  fiber 
utilization  investigations 

1,177,232 

1,239,559 

• 

-17,000(2):  1,222,559 

3*  Fruit  and  vegetable 

utilization  investigations 

2,111,1*39 

2,029,789 

-14,900(2):  2,014,889 

4,  Oilseed  utilization 
investigations . . 

1,129,069 

1,089,657 

-  -  1  1,089,657 

5*  Sugar  and  special  plants 
utilization  investigations 

601,513 

787.901 

+50,000(1);  837,901 

6.  Poultry,  dairy  and  animal 

products  utilization 

investigations  , 

1,093,8^2 

1,082,284 

-16,000(2):  1,066,284 

7*  Agricultural .  residues 
utilization  investiga¬ 
tions  . . ,.....*« 

242,331 

162,622 

240,977 

-  -  !  2ltO,977 

Unobligated  balance  . . 

Total  pay  adjustment  costs* 

L-^ 

/503.9007 

/+12,80o7:  /516.7OO7 

Total  available  or 

estimat e  . . . . 

0 

0 

0 

*■ 

0 

CO 

i 

7.700.000 

-11.000  :  7.689.000 

Reduction  pursuant  to  Sec, 

1214 . . . 

+130,000 

—  _ 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment 

supplemental . . 

-  - 

-450.000 

Total  appropriation  or  i 

estimate . . .  8  7,960,000 

7.250.000 
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INCREASE  AND  DECREASE 


The  net  decrease  of  $11,000  in  this  item  for  1953  consists  of  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

(l)  An  increase  of  $50|000  for  the  development  of  products  from 

pine  gum  (pine  oleoresin)  for  critical  military  uses: 

Need  for  IncreasSe  With  the  rapid  development  of  the  turbojet 
engine  for  military  purposes  (aircraft  and  guided  missiles), 
it  has  been  necessary  to  develop  suitable  special-type  lubri« 
cants  adapted  to  use  under  the  extreme  ranges  of  temperature 
encountered  in  the  operation  of  such  engines,,  Lubricants  for 
this  purpose  have  heretofore  been  made  generally  from  sebacic 
acid,  a  derivative  of  castor  oil.  This  country  has  been  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  its  supply  of  castor 
oil.  The  possibility  of  a  shortage  of  this  oil  under  emergency 
conditions  has  stimulated  research  to  develop  replacements  for 
certain  of  its  important  end  uses  from  readily  available 
domestic  raw  materials.  In  this  research,  various  products 
developed  from  domestic  raw  materials  were  tested  and  found 
to  be  equal  to  and  in  many  cases  superior  to  the  products  that 
had  been  obtained  from  castor  oil.  Of  the  material  studied, 
pine  gum  seems  to  offer  a  very  acceptable  source  of  replace¬ 
ments  for  such  products.  These  replacements  along  with  re¬ 
placements  derived  from  other  raw  materials  have  been  ex¬ 
amined  and  evaluated  by  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory.  Based 
on  this  evaluation,  they  have  recommended  that  the  woik  on 
development  of  turbojet  lubricants  from  pine  gum  should  be 
expedited  with  a  view  to  developing  as  soon  as  possible 
acceptable  commercial  methods  for  the  production  of  such  lubri¬ 
cants,  The  work  to  date  has  necessarily  been  confined  largely 
to  exploratory  laboratory  studies, 

A  wide  adoption  of  the  turbojet  engine  would  require  tremendous 

amounts  of  these  special  turbo.iet  lubricants,.  The  use  of  pine 
gum  would  broaden  the  field  of  availa.ble  raw  material  and 
because  of  the  relatively  low  cost  of  the  gum  would  make 
possible  the  production  of  these  lubricants  at  prices  below 
those  of  some  of  the  synthetic  lubricants  now  available. 

In  addition,  with  the  mde  use  of  plastics  for  military  pur¬ 
poses,'  there  is  a  continuing  need  for  improving,  and  extending 
the  range  of  use  of  the  various  plastics  available.  This  re¬ 
quires  development  of  plasticizers  to  inpari;  desired  charac¬ 
teristics  (flexibility  and  durability)  to  the  improved  plastics 
which  are  being  developed.  Preliminary  evaluation  by  the 
Naval  Research  Laboratory  of  certain  pine  gum  derivatives  has 
indicated  that  plasticizers  can  be  made  from  pine  gum  which 
may  be  superior  to  those  currently  available. 

The  development  from  pine  gum  of  acceptable  turbojet  lubri¬ 
cants  and  premium  plasticizers  would  have  two  major  purposes* 
(1)  our  dependence  on  foreign  sources  of  supply  for  needed 
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raw  materials  for  these  products  would  he  greatly  reduced; 
and  (2)  a  new  outlet  would  he  provided  for  the  products  of 
the  gum  naval  stores  industry.  It  is  upon  the  development 
of  such  new  industrial  outlets  that  the  future  of  the  pine 
gum  industry  largely  depends. 

Flan  of  Work.  Laboratory  studies  are  currently  under  way  at  the 
Naval  Stores  Station,  Olustee,  Florida,  on  methods  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  olustic  acid  (an  intermediate  for  preparing  special 
lubricants  and  plasticizers)  from  pine  gum,  which  can  serve  as 
a  base  for  these  special  lubricants  and  plasticizers.  In  order 
to  develop  as  quickly  as  possible  suitable  commercial  methods 
for  the  production  of  olustic  acid,  this  work  would  be  expe¬ 
dited.  Starting  with  selected  components  of  pine  gum,  various 
methods  for  the  production  of  the  acid  would  be  explored  and 
evaluated  as  to  yield,  cost,  and  ease  of  production.  From 
the  olustic  acid  a  number  of  derivatives  which  it  is  believed 
would  be  useful  as  turbojet  lubricants  or  plasticizers  would 
be  produced  and  sent  to  the  military  agencies  for  evaluation. 
Also,  when  the  results  of  this  development  are  made  known  to 
industry  there  should  b®  a  sufficient  amount  ©f  the  material 
available  to  sipply  the  small  quantities  needed  for  evaluation 
by  industry, 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $6l,000  due  to  partial  absorption  of  pay  adjust¬ 

ment  costs'  under  Projects  1,  2,  3»  6  which  will  be  met  b^ 

adjustments  in  investigations  as  follows; 

(a)  Elimination  of  projects: 

1,  Chemical  laboratory  studies  of  suitability  of 

denaturants  for  alcohol  fuels  .  ^ .  r , . . ,  ♦ o, 

2,  Production  of  edible  mushroom  products  by 

vat  fermentation  . . . . 

3o  Investigations  on  the  fractionation  of  wool 

(b)  Curtailment  of  projects; 

1,  Fundamental  and  practical  studies  on  corrosion 

of  metals  by  agricultural  motor  fuels  and 
on  corro  si on  inhib it  or s  o.e.c.co, 

2.  Cotton  fiber  fineness  as  related  to  pro¬ 

cessing  techniques  and  physical  properties 
of  re  suit  ant  t  ext  iles  ,.oo,.,€)oe*9Po,.o,,9 

3e  Chemical  investigations  of  the  constituents 
0 f  wo ol  grease  ,,,,c,,o**9,,o,,,oo,o6,,,9. 


-7,500 

-i4,9oo 

-15,600 

-5,600 

-17,000 

-4oo 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


General;  The  Bureau  is  cooperating  activelj^  with  the  Department  of 
Defense,  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  farm  cooperative  groups  and 
industrial  concerns  in  prosecuting  vigorously  research  on  production  of 
materials  necessary  for  military  and  essential  civilian  needs  from  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities.  Among  the  research  activities  of  especial  impor¬ 
tance  are;  (a)  those  designed  to  provide  concentrated  foods  of  enhanced 
quality  and  logistic  economy;  (b)  those  designed  to  provide  fabrics 
having  specialized  properties,  for  example,  flameproof  cotton  fabrics 
urgently  needed  in  warfare  v/here  flame  plays  an  ever-increasing  role; 

(c)  those  designed  to  provide  products  indispensable  to  the  physical 
v;ell-being  of  military  personnel,  as  well  as  civilians,  in  time  of 
emergency,  for  example,  dextran,  a  substitute  for  plasma;  (d)  those  de¬ 
signed  to  make  available,  from  agricultural  sources,  such  urgently  needed 
industrial  products  as  global  grease,  a  lubricant  unaffected  by  extremes 
of  temperature.  These  researches  also  contribute  materially  to  the 
normal  peacetime  objective  of  the  Bureau  which  is  to  provide  increased 
and  improved  outlets  for  agricultural  commodities  thereby  improving  the 
farmers’  economic  situation.  The  research  is  carried  on  in  four  Re¬ 
gional  Research  Laboratories  and  ten  smaller  field  la-boratories. 

Selected  Examples  of  Problems  to  Uhich  Efforts  Are  Mow  Being  Directed  Are; 

Improved  process  needed  for  making  dextran .  a  plasma  substitute  - 
Dextran  is  a  starch-like  substance  v/hich,  in  certain  forms,  is  use¬ 
ful  as  a  substitute  for  plasma, .  In  view  of  the  urgent  need  from  the 
vievrpoint  of  military  and  civilian  security,  research  designed  to 
develop  an  optLmum  product  at  a  practicable  cost  is  underway.  The 
work  has  already  made  available  the  only  substitute  the  military 
finds  of  use.  This  research  is  being  vigorously  advanced  as  it  is 
imperative  that  a  thoroughly  acceptable  form  and  process  be  de¬ 
veloped.  This  has  not  yet  been  accomplished, 

2,  Vitamins  and  antibiotics  -  The  value  of  vitamin  6^2  a  feed  supple¬ 
ment  is  receiving  increasing  recognition,  and  the  Bureau  has  dis¬ 
covered  three  processes  for  producing  it  from  agricultural  materials. 
Addition  of  dried  fermentation  product  to  feeds  has  made  swine  and 
poultry  rations  of  greater  value  and  efficiency,  Hoijever,  more 
efficient  methods  of  production  are  desired.  To  effect  this, 
advantage  will  be  taken  of  information  acquired  in  the  Bureau’s  re¬ 
search  whereby  increased  yields  in  the  production  of  this  material 
by  fermentation  has  been  obtained  with  new  microorganisms.  In 
addition  the  presence  of  vitar/iin  B^p  has  been  discovered  in  the 
bacterial  sludge  from  milk  waste  treatment.  It  has  been  found  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  use  of  specific  methods  to  produce  an  antibiotic 
simultaneously  with  the  production  of  the  vitamin, 

3,  Improved  methods  sought  for  flame proofing  cotton  fabrics  -  Never 
before  in  military  history  has  the'  need  for  flameproofed  cotton 
fabrics  been  so  great.  Although  advances  have  been  made  in  recent 
years  in  flameproofing  treatments,  further  improvements  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  reduce  the  number  of  casualties  caused  by  the  extensive  use 
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of  fire  in  modern  warftire.  To  help  solve  this  important  defense 
problem,  an  extensive  program  of  chemical  research  on  fire-resist¬ 
ant  cotton  fabrics  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  to  meet' the 
indicated  needs  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps*  The  objective. is  to 
develop  practical  treatments  of  reasonable  cost  \;hich  remain 
effective  after  laundering,  yBt  do  not  weaken  the  material  or  cause 
stiffness,  stickiness,  or  other  objectionable  changes* 

4*  Evaluation  of  new  high-strength  cottons  for  defense  products  - 

Some  of  the  new  strains  of  cotton  being  developed  by  plant  breeders 
are  much  stronger  than  any  no\^  commercially  available.  The  high 
strength  of  the  fiber  greatly  enhances  its  usefulness  in  important 
industrial  and  military  products  such  as  belting  and  tire  cord, 
marine  cordage  and  nets,  tarpaulins  and  tentage.  Because  a  vast 
amount  of  research  must  be  done  to  show  how  these  cottons  can  be 
used  to  greatest  advantage,  the  National  Cotton  Council  and  Federal 
and  State  Agencies  are  working  together  to  shorten  the  time  required 
for  commercial  introduction.  As  a  part  of  this  coordinated  program, 
the  Bureau  is  utilizing  its  pilot-plant  facilities  to  determine 
optimum  procedures  for  utilizing  the  new  cottons  in  specific  end 
products  of  special  interest  to  the  armed  forces, 

5.  Improvement  in  the  quality  of  cotton  products  through  control  of 
neps  ( small  tangled  knots  of  cotton  fibers)  -  Neps  have  long  been 
a  source  of  trouble  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yarns,  and .cloth. 
Their  occurrence  in  appreciable  numbers  detracts  from  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  lowers  the  quality,  Tv/o  lines  of  work  are  under  way  to  aid 
the  Industry  in  reducing  losses  due  to  neps:  the  de'\/elopment  of  a 
test  by  which  the  tendency  of  a  particular  lot  of  cotton  to  form 
neps  may  be  determined  quicklyj  and  processing  studies  to  establish 
optimum  settings  and  speeds  of  the  opening,  picking,  and  carding 
equipment  for  different  qualities  of  cotton  during  the  manufacture 
of  goods. 

Concentrated  foods  needed  for  military  and  essential  civilian  use  - 
In  close  cooperation  ivith  the  Quartermaster  Corps  research  is  in 
progress  to  make  available  to  the  Armed  Forces  stable  concentrated 
foods  not  only  reduced  in  weight  and  bullc  but  enhanced  in  quality 
and  j.n  ease  of  preparation  for  consumption.  Such  products  are  in¬ 
dispensable  in  the  conduct  of  military  operations  at, great  distances 
but  they  also  have  a  great  potential  in  peace  time  civilian 
markets,  as  has  been  demonstrated,  for  example,  by  frozen  citrus 
concentrates.  Present  Bureau  research  looks  toward  further  econ¬ 
omies  in  v/eight  and  bulk  of  citrus  as  well  as  apple,  grape  and 
tomato  juice  concentrates  without  sacrifice  of  fresh  quality  and 
perhaps  with  sufficient  stability  without  freezing.  Samples  of 
such  foods  have  been  received  enthusiastically,  as  have  dehydro- 
frozen  vegetables  for  use  in  military  activities  where  the  morale 
value  of  excellent  food  is  as  important  as  the  saving  of  space. 
Experiments  designed  to  reduce  citrus  and  other  fruit  juices  to  dry 
pov/ders  reconstituting  to  full  flavored  juices  are  showing  promis¬ 
ing  results.  Dehydrated  mashed  potato,  a  powdered  product  de¬ 
veloped  toward  the  close  of  World  War  II,  is  v/ell  received  by  the 
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riilitr.r/  r.nd  is  boi  ic;  lrvo:/ov:x\  -cj'.rouf'b.  .lurcxui  rcse-rGli  to  .'^loet 
Armed  Forces  needs.  Farther  needed  v;ork  is  being  undertaken  to 
provide  dry  sweetpotatoes  of  adequate  quality  and  work  is  being 
initiated  on  the  dehydration  of  peas,  snap  beans,  lima  beans  and 
sx-zeet  corn,  fcur  of  the  most  acceptable  of  vegetables  not  here¬ 
tofore  available  in  this  light  and  compact  form.  Technologic  as 
well  as  engineering  research  is  in  progress  to  perfect  the  repre¬ 
sentative  but  not  exhaustive  list  of  products  given  herein. 

Frequent  conferences  with  military  and  industrial  representatives 
keep  the  research  in  strict  accord  with  needs, 

7,  Cottonseed  meals  of  improved  nutritional  value .  produced  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  cotton  oil  industry  by  suitable  modification  of 
the  screw-press  process,  are  being  evaluated  in  feeding  trials  by 
an  increasing  number  of  federal,  state,  and  industrial  research 
organizations  in  what  has  become  the  most  extensive  coordinated 
program  of  research  ever  undertaken  on  cottonseed  meal.  The  find¬ 
ings  are  pointing  the  way  to  unrestricted  utilisation  of  the  meal 
as  the  protein  supplement  in  hog  and  poultry  rations,  as  well  as  in 
feeds  for  cattle.  Further  investigations  are  directed  at  develop¬ 
ment  of  practical  processes  for  production  of  cottonseed  meals  of 
equally  high  growth-promoting  value  by  all  methods  of  oil  extrac¬ 
tion,  whether  hydraulic  pressing,  screw  pressing,  solvent  ex¬ 
traction,  or  combined  pressing  and  solvent  extraction,  without 
impairing  the  yield  or  quality  of  the  oil.  Success  in  improving 
the  nutritive  value  should  prove  equivalent  to  e;ctending  the  supply 
of  cottonseed  meal  bj^-  10  to  25  per  cent,  an  achievement  that  would 
be  worth  millions  of  dollars  annually.  Since  the  need  for  protein 
supplements  for  feeds  and  foods  is  unusually  great  in  emergency 
periods,  the  procurement  of  ne^^r  knowledge  of  practical  value  on 
cottonseed  meal  is  now  particularly  timely. 

Flavor  instability  remains  major  soybean  oil  problem  -  The  search 
for  means  to  prevent  the  development  of  undesirable  flavors  during 
aging  of  refined  soybean  oil  continues  to  be  a  primary  concern  of 
the  industry.  Recent  research  has  shov/n  that  (a)  one  of  the  minor 
components  of  soybean  oil  (linolenic  acid)  is  a  major  cause  of 
off-flavor  developmentj  (b)  traces  of  copper  and  iron  in  the  oil 
increase  the  rate  of  off-flavor  developmentj  (c)  certain  chemicals, 
most  promising  among  which  is  phytic  acid,  a  substance  present  in 
manj^  cereals,  act  as  superior  flavor  stabilizers  for  the  oil. 

This  research  is  being  continued  and  application  of  the  facts  now 
known  is  being  actively  investigated  so  that  fuller  advantage  can 
be  taken  of  soybean  oil  in  food  products  now  needed  for  military 
and  essential  civilian  use, 

9,  Flexible .  edible  fat  products  needed  for  coating  foods  and  rations, 
Nev7  coating  fats  that  combine  edibility,  flexibility,  and  non- 
greasiness  are  needed  by  the  military  for  application  to  ration 
items  that  must  stand  extremes  of  temperature  and  storage.  Funda¬ 
mental  and  applied  research  is  being  conducted  to  modify  available 
fats  to  produce  such  coating  materials.  Success  in  these  efforts 
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will  not  onJy  be  of  immediate  aid  to  the  military  but  vjill  afford 
improved  coatings  for  cheese,  dressed  meats,  poultry,,  ice  cream 
bars  and  other  civilian  food  items# 

10,  Turpentine-derived  chemicals  can  replace  critical  materials  now 
obtained  from  imported  castor  oil  -  Several  important  military 
items,  i,  e,,  lubricants  for  turbojet  aircraft  engines,  tough 
filament  nylon,  and  premium  p.lasticizers,  used  to  malce  plastic 
sheets  and  films  flexible  at  lov/  temperatures,  are  made  by  chemi¬ 
cal  methods  from  castor  oil.  Because  castor  oil  is  largely  imported 
it  is  essential  to  find  a  method  of  making  these  essential  mili¬ 
tary  items  from  dbmestic  raw  materials.  The  Bureau,  working  co¬ 
operatively  with  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory,  has  succeeded  in 
making,  by  laboratory  methods,  turbojet  lubricants  and  premium 
plasticizers  from  domestic  turpentine.  Work  is  under  way  to  im¬ 
prove  the  laboratory  methods  so  that  the  lubricants,  premium 
plasticizers,  and  similar  military  items  can  be  made  commercially 
at  reasonable  cost, 

11*  Inve stif£ations  on  the  milling  and  processing  behavior  of  new 
varieties  of  domestic  sugarcane  are  nov;  in  their  second  season. 

New  high-yielding,  disease -resistant  canes  have  been  made  available 
to  replace  older  varieties,  but  information  has  been  lacking  on 
the  variations  in  processing  behavior  and  recovery  of  sugar  and 
the  relation  betvreen  these  properties  and  chemical  composition  of 
the  different  canes  and  their  juices.  The  industry  needs  such  in¬ 
formation  to  guide  efficient  processing  of  the  ne\7  varieties,  and 
breeders  need  it  to  guide  their  efforts  in  further  improvement  of 
canes, 

12,  Sugarcane  bagasse  for 'paper  fiber  and  feed  -  The  residue  left  after 
pressing  the  juice  from  sugarcane  is  known  as  bagasse  and  much  of 
it  is  burned  as  fuel,  A  new  mechanical  wet-pulping  method  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  laboratories  effecting  a  nearly  complete 
separation  of  the  bagasse  fibers  from  the  pith.  The  separated, 
pith-free  fiber  is  being  studied  for  use  as  high-grade  paper  pulp 
and  the  properties  of  the  pith  fraction  are  under  investigation 

as  a  carrier  for  molasses,  another  byproduct  of  the  cane  sugar 
industry,  offering  molasses  in  a  more  marketable  form  for  feed. 
Cooperative  \;ork  is  underway  with  industry, 

13,  Basic  Imowledge  for  improvement  of  beet  sugar  extraction  process. 
Study  of  sugar  beet  diffusion  juices  from  nine  factories  repre¬ 
senting  the  principal  sugar  beet  producing  areas  identified  the  non- 
nitrogenous  organic  acids  v;hich  are  extracted  from  the  beet  along 
\dth  the  sugar.  Organic  acids  serve  as  impurities  and  have  a 

•  deleterious  effect  on  the  crystallization  and  therefore  the  total 
yield  of  sugar.  Identification  is  basic  to  a  more  rational 
approach  to  the  development  of  improved  procedures  for  producing 
beet  sugar. 
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14*  Cortisone  -  Hork  was  undertaken  during  the  past  year  in  coopera¬ 
tion  vrith  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural 
Engineering  and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to  discover 
plant  sources  of  raw  materials  from  which  cortisone  can  be  more 
easily  synthesized  in  the  quantities  needed  for  the  treatment  of 
rheumatoid  arthritis.  Although  the  chemical  assay  for  these 
plant  substances  is  complex,  procedures  have  been  developed  which 
permit  the  examination  of  about  fifty  samples  each  week.  So  far 
over  one  thousand  plant  samples  from  a  large  number  of  species 
have  been  exainined.  Two  substances  (plant  steroids)  which  can 
serve  as  the  starting  material  for  synthesis  have  been  found  in 
small  quantities.  Attention  is  now  being  focused  on  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  plant  species  closely  related  to  those  containing  these 
cortisone  precursors, 

15,  Improved  stability  of  dried  eggs  under  military  conditions.  Large 
quantities  of  dried  egg  were  produced  and  used  to  advantage  during 
World  War  II,  but  it  is  recognized  that  this  product  was  de¬ 
ficient  ^^^ith  respect  to  flavor  quality  and  stability  in  storage® 
Since  World  War  II,  improvement  of  dried  eggs  has  been  and  still 
is  an  important  problem  facing  those  who  are  responsible  for 
securing  highest  quality  foods  for  the  armed  forces.  Recent  re¬ 
search  has  developed  facts  which  have  been  successfully  applied 
commercially  for  the  production  of  dried  egg  of  vastly  improved 
quality  and  keeping  characteristics.  These  fundamental  and  applied 
studies  are  being  continued  in  close  association  vdth  the  Quarter¬ 
master  Corps  so  that  quality  can  be  further  improved  and  storage 
life  further  extended. 

Better  detergents  needed.  Synthetic  detergents  (soaplike  products) 
have  practical  advantages  over  ordinary  soaps,  especially  in  hard- 
v/ater  areas.  Not  all  synthetic  detergents,  however,  combine  in 
one  chemical  the  two  primary  requisites  of  a  cleansing  agent, 
namely,  (a)  the  ability  to  loosen  dirt  and  (b)  the  ability  to 
keep  the  dirt  in  suspension  so  that  it  is  readily  rinsed  away. 
Synthetic  detergents  based  on  animal  fats  as  the  primary  in¬ 
gredient  combine  both  of  these  properties.  Research  is  being 
directed  to  the  development  of  practical  detergents  of  this  type 
to  facilitate  military  and  essential  civilian  cleansing  opera¬ 
tions, 

17,  Edible  fat  spread  needed  for  military  use  in  both  tropic  and  arctic 
regions  -  A  stable,  edible,  fat  spread  which  retains  the  best 
qualities  of  high-score  butter  in  a  temperature  range  from  sub¬ 
zero  to  desert  heat  is  desired  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  Such 
a  spread  should  also  have  high  stability  on  storage  under  adverse 
conditions.  V/ork  on  the  formulation  and  evaluation  of  such 
spreads  is  underway  and  promising  results  are  being  obtained  on 
some  phases  of  the  problem, 

13,  Enzyrfle  from  red  blood  cells  needed  for  military  re search  -  An 
enzyme  (choline  esterase)  is  essential  to  the  transmission  of 
nerve  impulses  in  all  animals.  It  is  this  enzyme  which  is  affected 
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by  the  new  '’nerve -block"  war  gases.  Quantities  of  the  purified 
enzyme  are  needed  by  the  military  for  their  research,  on  the  war 
gases.  The  most  available  source  of  the  enzyme  is  red  blood  cells 
but  no  process  now  exists  for  isolation  of  the  enzyme  from  this 
material.  Research  is  now  underway  to  develop  such  a  process.  . 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress? 

1,  Alcohol-water  injection  tested  in  military  transport  vehicles: 
Completion  of  recent  tests  in  cooperation  with  the  Army  Ordnance 
Department  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds  indicated  clearly  that 
alcohol-v/ater  injection  in  combination  with  straight-run  gasoline 
(67  octane)  gave  a  performance  superior  to  that  of  an  Army  proto¬ 
type  fuel  (83  octane,  high  sulfur)  such  as  might  be  available  in 
a,  national  emergency.  The  trucks  were  run  on  100  per  cent  over¬ 
load  on  paved  and  gravel  roads  as  \rell  as  on  difficult  cross¬ 
country  .  terrain.  With  the  Array  test  fuel  the  truck  engine  suffered 
two  engine  failures  in  less  than  10,000  miles,  while  the  trucks 
operating  on  straight-run  gasoline  with  alcohol-water  injection 
continued  operation  without  trouble.  Final  inspection  showed  that 
the  engines  operating  on  alcohol-water  injection  were  decidedly 
cleaner  than  the  one  running  on  the  prototype  fuel.  These  tests, 
jointly  financed  by  the  Ordnance  Department  and  the  Bureau  under 
research  contract  authority,  were  so  successful  that  the  Army 
suggested  further  work  along  this  line. 

2,  Dry-cell  batteries  to  withstand  extreme  subzero  weather  in  mili¬ 
tary  use  have  been  assured  through  development  of  a  substitute  for 
sweetpotato  starch  which  previously  was  considered  indispensable 
in  commercial  production  of  low-temperature  batteries  to  meet  the 
rigorous  requirements  of  the  Signal  Corps,  Commercial  production 
of  starch  from  sweetpotatoes,  by  processes  developed  earlier  by 
the  Bureau,  ceased  in  3.947  because  prices  did,  not  favor  use  of  the 
vegetable  as  an  industrial  raw  material.  The  prob].em  of  a  con¬ 
tinuing  source  of  a  satisfactory  starch  for  low-temperature  dry 
cells  resulted  and  became  acute  with  the  recent  growth  of  the 
national  emergency,  A  suitable  mixture  of  plentiful  domestic 
starches  was  found  to  have  the  properties  needed.  This  mixture 
proved  successful  in  commercial  production  of  the  batteries, 

3,  Expanding  commercial  development  of  allyl  starch:  Several-  years 
ago  methods  were,  developed  for  the  production  of  a  new  starch  com¬ 
pound,  This  new  product  has  potential  utility  as  a  coating 
material.  Based  upon  its  pilot-plant  tests,  a  large  manufacturing 
concern  is  constructing  a  plant  with  plans  for  still  further  ex¬ 
pansion  within  a  year, 

4*  - tarch  film  similar  to  cellophane  is  made:  A  new  transparent  film 

has  been  made  from  a  fraction  of  starch  vrhich  is  present  in  amounts 
of  25-30  per  cent  in  corn  and  other  cereal  starches.  Tests  show 
that  its  physical  properties,  dry  strength,  flexibility,  and  tear 
resistance,  etc,,  are  v/ithin  the  range  of  present  commercially-used 
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films  such  as  cellophane ,  Since  the  film  is  made  from  the  food 
product,  starch,  the  film  is  also  digestible  in  the  body.  This 
property  combined  with  its  good  physical  properties  developed 
iiumediate  interest  in  the  film  by  meat  packers,  food  companies, 
two  national  associations  of  grocers,  and  starch  manufacturer So 
Tlie  production  of  knov/n  transparent  vrrapping  films  has  not  kept 
up  ^^/ith  demand.  Starch  is  lower  in  cost  than  most  rav;  materials 
used  in  raalcing  films.  Furthermore,  starch  is  an  annually  pro¬ 
duced  farm  commodity.  These  circumstances,  coupled  vdth  the  fact 
that  the  amylose  film  is  edible,  led  potential  industrial  users 
and  manufacturers  to  set  up  cooperative  studies  v/ith  the  Bureau 
to  seek  early  production  and  use  of  the  starch  film, 

5,  New  cotton  opening  machine  is  now  in  commercial  use :  It  was  re¬ 
ported  last  year  that  several  equipment  manufacturers  had  applied 
for  licenses  to  produce  this  opening  machine.  Of  the  6  concerns 

now  licensed  under  the  Bureau  patent,  3  have  built  and  sold  machines, 
and  3  others  are  building  them  for  production  tests  to  evaluate 
coimaercial  practicability.  These  machines  are  selling  for  about 
,j5,000  each  and  one  mill  has  reported  that  the  machine  will  pay 
for  itself  many  times  during  the  first  year  of  operation. 

Advantages  gained  by  the  opening  and  fluffing  action  of  the  nevr 
machine  include  reduction  in  spinnable  fiber  lost  as  waste  and 
improved  cleaning  of  the  cotton  particularly  v/ith  the  more  trashy 
cottons  obtained  by  mechanical  harvesting, 

6,  Cotton  mills  installing  new  loom  attachment ;  The  iiflproved  attach¬ 
ment  reported  last  year  has  been  simplified  to  the  point  r'here  it 
now  costs  only  about  )100  for  parts  and  installation,  Uithin  a  few 
months  after  the  plans  and  specifications  for  the  simplified  attach¬ 
ment  were  released,  10  mills  and  2  textile  eq;*iipraent  manufacturers 
reported  they  were  building  the  device  for  production  tests.  The 
attachment  not  only  makes  it  possible  to  weave  extra  tight  fabrics 
for  special  purposes,  but  also  to  produce  fabrics  of  normal  density 
^^^ith  better  appearance,  fewer  defects,  and  higher  strength  than 
similar  fabrics  woven  v/ithout  the  attachment, 

7,  Cotton  to  obtain  a  larger  share  of  the  market  for  bagging;  Tests 
were  made  sho\^ing  that  dyed  and  printed  cotton  cloth  used  to  bag 
commercial  fertilizer  have  excellent  reuse  value  for  clothing  and 
household  articles.  It  was  demonstrated  that  neither  the  strength 
nor  the  color  of  the  cloth  would  be  damaged  by  contact  with  the 
fertilizer  in  normal  handling.  On  the  basis  of  these  results  the 
Textile  Bag  Manufacturers’  Association  and  the  National  Cotton 
Council  have  proceeded  v/ith  promotional  plans  to  encourage  the  use 
of  sheeting  in  fertilizer  bags.  In  1950  fertilizer  bagging  took 
13,800  bales  of  cotton,  but  the  potential  market  is  estimated  at 
180,000  bales. 

Cotton  shade  cloth  resistant  to  weathering  is  in  commercial  pro¬ 
duction;  The  lead  chromate  treatment  recommended  by  the  Bureau 
more  than  doubles  the  useful  life  of  shade  cloth  while  increasing 
the  cost  by  only  JLO-15  per  cent.  Cotton  shade  cloth  for  tobacco 
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fields  costs  :^500^ii5600  per  acre.  Treated  samples  put  on  test  in 
.Florida  tobacco  fields  in  1943  have  been  used  for  three  full  seasons 
as  top  cover  and  could  be  used  a  fourth  season  as  v/all  cover.  In 
contrast,  untreated  cloth  lasts  only  oile  season  as  top  cover  and 
one  more  as  wall  cover,  Uith  this  decrease  in  the  annual  cost 
per  acre  it  is  anticipated  that  a  much  larger  acreage  will  be 
covered  with  cotton  cloth, 

9.  Improved  felting  of  wool:  It  has  been  found  that  v/ool  treated 
with  propiolactone ,  a  commercially  available  chemical,  has  markedly 
improved  felting  properties.  The  treatment  is  simple,  the  chemical 
moderate  in  price  and  the  treated  wool  requires  considerably  less 
mechanical  manipulation  than  wool  felted  by  present  methods.  This 
important  discovery  has  been. demonstrated  under  practical  milling 
conditions  in  at  least  four  large  wool  processing  plants, 

10,  Frozen  apple  .juice  concentrate;  In  cooperation  with  the  Washington 

State  apple  industry,  a  pilot-plant  scale  investigation  was  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  manufacture  of  frozen  apple  juice  concentrate  from 
apples  considered  unsuitable  for  fresh  market  because  of  pale  color 
or  small  size.  About  40,000  six-ounce  cans  of  the  concentrate  v/ere 
prepared  and  used  in  a  market  test  carried  out  by  the  industry  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  A.gricultural  Economics,  Estimates 
have  been  made  on  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  the  concentrate.  On 
the  basis  of  this  work  the  Washington  State  apple  industry  is  de¬ 
veloping  plans  for  commercial  production  of  frozen  apple  juice 
concentrate,  .  .  • 

Full-flavored  grape  concentrate;  Methods  developed  several  years 
ago  for  the  recovery  of  fruit  essences  in  concentrated  form  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  important  in  the  fruit  processing  industiy  and  now 
have  special  implications  in  the  manufacture  of  neW  products  for 
use  by  the  Armed  Forces,  Since  grape  juice  has  such  high  appeal 
to  submarine  crews,  efforts  have  been  devoted  to  the  preparation 
of  a  superconcentra ted,  full-flavored  grape  juice  concentrate. 

In  collaboration  with  supply  officials  of  the  Navy,  a  7-to-l 
grape  concentrate  v/as  developed  and  is  being  evaluated  under 
.  actual  fleet  operating  conditions, by  submar ipe  crews, 

12,  Apple  sherbet;  In  cooperation  with  a  manufacturer  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  a  formula  was  developed  for  commercial-scale  production  of 

a  naturally  flavored  apple  sherbet  from  frozen  apple  juice  concen¬ 
trate  a.nd  apple  dice  impregnated  v;ith  the  concentrate.  Excellent 
public  acceptance  was  found  for  the  apple  sherbet  in  a  large-scale 
market  test  conducted  by  the  manufacturer.  This  development  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  apple  industry  as  it  bears  favorably  on 
the  possibilities  of  frozen  apple  juice  concentrate  as  a  profit¬ 
able  outlet  for  pale  colored  and  small-sized  fruits* 

13,  Advances  in  utilization  of  fruit  wastes;  A  new  continuous  process 
for  treating  pear  waste  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  juice,  and 
a  new  t3rpe  of  continuous  press  (de juicing  rolls)  for  effecting  the 
separation  into  juice  and  pomace,  have  been  developed.  These 
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advances  have  brought  studies  on  the  utilization  of  fruit  cannery 
v/astes  close  to  a  successful  conclusion,  Pilot~plant  operations 
were  continued  in  cooperation  with  the  Canners’  League  of 
California,  an  organization  representing  most  of  the  fruit  canners 
in  California,  The  process  was  operated  on  a  semi -commercial 
basis  during  the  1951  season, 

14*  Chart  tells  amount  of  sugar  and  vinegar  needed  in  sweet  pickless 
A  chart,  believed  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind,  which  can  be  used 
by  cucumber  pickle  manufacturers  to  determine  the  exact  amoimt  of 
sugar  and  vinegar  needed  to  put  up  svreet  pickles  that  will  keep 
safely,  has  been  worked  out  in  cooperation  with  the  North  Carolina 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  The  chart  is  based  on  informa¬ 
tion  obtained  in  a  study  of  the  tolerance  of  sugar  and  vinegar  of 
a  yeast  organism  found  to  be  commonly  associated  with  sweet  pickle 
spoilage  in  the  industry,  and  on  tests  in  a  commercial  plant  over  a 
t\7o-year  period.  This  chart  should  find  widevspread  use  in  the 
pickle  industry  for  standardizing  sweet  pickle  formulas,  for  re¬ 
ducing  spoilage,  and  for  saving  sugar* 

15,  Chloroohyll  from  broccoli:  Chlorophyll,  the  green  coloring  material 
in  plants,  is  now  in  great  demand  by  industry  for  use  as  a  deodorant 
and  in  medicine.  In  connection  with  studies  on  the  utilization 

of  vegetable  wastes  a  method  was  developed  for  the  production  of 
chlorophyll  from  broccoli  leaf  meal  and  during  the  past  year  com¬ 
mercial  use  of  the  process  was  undertaken  by  one  company,  _ 

16,  Sex  hormone s  from  tomato  plants:  Sex  hormones  have  been  produced 
in  the  laboratory  from  a  nev;  chemical  (named  tomatidine),  isolated 
by  Bureau  scientists  from  tomato  leaves,  stems,  and  roots.  Tomato 
plants  promise  to  be  an  important,  domestically  available,  in¬ 
expensive  source  of  these  medically  necessary  hormones, 

17,  Control  of  roasting  conditions  improve s  "ualitv  of  peanut  butter: 
Bureau  investigations  have  shoxm  that  careful  control  of  roasting 
conditions  within  rather  narrow  limits  is  necessary  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  peanut  butter  of  optimum  flavor  and  good  keeping  quality. 
This  infomation  is  of  value  to  the  peanut  butter  industry  in 
selecting  conditions  of  processing  that  Xv’ill  produce  products  of 
high  consumer  acceptance  and  long  shelf  life.  The  information  is 
also  of  interest  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps  in  guiding  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  peanut  foods  of  high  quality  for  military  personnel, 

IS,  Re  search  aids  expansion  of  rice  bran  oil  industry;  The  production 
of  rice  bran  oil  as  a  byproduct  of  the  rice  milling  industry  has 
grown  rapidly  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  few  years, 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  Bureau's  research.  This  research  has 
developed  technical  information  on  prevention  of  deterioration  of 
the  oil  in  the  bran  between  milling  and  extraction,  on  methods  of 
refining  the  extracted  oil  to  improve  the  yield  and  quality  of  the 
product,  on  the  properties  of  the  oil  for  specific  uses,  and  on 
the  yields  of  oil  to  be  expected  from  brans  of  different  variety 
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and  origin.  Several  plants  operating  at  full  capacity  in  1950 
put  large  quantities  of  rice  bran  oil  on  the  market;  but  the 
total  output  was  only  a  fraction  of  the  50  million  pounds,  with 
a  potential  value  of  $10,000,000,  that  could  have  been  produced 
from  the  year's  rice  crop.  A  new  plant  was  under  construction  in 
1951,  • 

19,  Improved  crude  pine  gum  filtration!  An  improved  method  for  filter¬ 
ing  crude  pine  gum  has  been  developed  and  adapted  to  the  Bureau's 
gum  cleaning  process.  The  ney  procedure  permits  use  of  less  costly 
filter  media  and  can  handle  a  low-quality  gum  better  than  with  the 
filtering  method  now  generally  used  by  the  industry.  The  filter 
unit  needs  cleaning  only  once  daily  and  can  be  cleaned  without 
being  taken  apart.  The  new  method  of  filtration  has  already  been 
adopted  by  one  plant, 

20,  Improved  process  for  making  citric  'acidt  Citric  acid,  important 
for  food  and  drink  flavors,  is  now  produced  by  fermentation  of 
selected  molasses  in  shallow  pans.  It  has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
laboratory  that  addition  of  small  amounts  of  methyl  alcohol  permits 
the  use  of  the  cheaper  types  of  molasses.  This  nev  process  can  be 
used  in  the  more  efficient  deep  vat  type  of  fermentation.  All 
traces  of  methyl  alcohol  are,  of  course,  removed  in  the  course  of 
production, 

21,  Permanent  glass  color  standards  for  honey  have  been  developed  in 
in  cooperation  with  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration, 

The  standards  are  now  in  commercial  production;  they  replace  more 
expensive  and  cumbersome  color  grading  devices  making  it  possible 
for  small  producers  to  determine  the  color  grade  of  their  product, 

22,  Palm  oil  replacement  in  hot  dip  tinning;  Palm  oil,  all  of  which 
is  imported,  is  widely  used  in  metallurgical  applications,  in¬ 
cluding  hot  dip  tinning  of  steel  sheets.  It  has  been  found  that 
suitably  processed  inedible  animal  fats  can  replace  palm  oil  in 
hot  dip  tinning.  Pull  scale  mill  tests  to  confirm  these  results 
have  been  carried  out,  but  complete  evaluation  of  the  tinned  sheet 
has  as  yet  not  been  made, 

23,  Frozen  precooked  foods;  Rancidity  is  a  serious  problem  in  frozen 
cooked  poultry  products.  This  is  particularly  true  where  sauces 
or  gravies  are  involved.  The  rancidity  may  develop  during  the 

.  preparation  process  or  during  frozen  storage  of  the  product.  Anti¬ 
oxidants  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  effective  in  reducing  this 
rancidity  development.  Results  thus  far  obtained  indicate  a  practi¬ 
cal  means  of  improving  the  quality  of  such  items  as  creamed  turkey. 
Sauces  and  gravies  are  important  constituents  of  many  precooked 
frozen  meat  and  vegetable  dishes.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
objectionable  separation  that  occurs  x^rhen  the  sauces  are  frozen 
can  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  waxy  rice  flour  in  place  of  ordinary 
flour. 
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24*  Book,  writing,  and  waxing  papers  made  from  straw  blends: 

Advancing  prices  of  wood  pulp  and  shortage  of  newsprint  have 
stimulated  interest  in  fine  straw  pulp.  In  cooperation  with  a 
Uest  Coast  paper  company  and  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  a 
series  of  fine  papers  and  newsprint  were  made  containing  20  to  50 
per  cent  pulp  from  Pacific  Northviest  or  Illinois  wheat  straws. 
These  papers  made  on  the  small  Forest  Products  Laboratory  machine 
had  improved  formation,  strength,  and  surface  characteristics. 

The  paper  company  expects  to  do  further  work  in  its  o\m  plant  with 
the  hope  of  using  straw  as  a  blend  to  improve  certain  of  its 
present  wood  pulps. 
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STATE14S1W  OP  -OBLIGATIONS  UNI)EB-.ALLOTMSNTS  AND  OTHER  PUNDS 


Item 


Research  on  5trB.tQf;ic  and  critical 

af^ri cultural  materials,  A^^riculture! 
Research  on  domestic  production  of 

natural  ruhher  ^  . . . . 

Investif^ations  of  domestic  produce 

tion  of  vegotahle  tannins  . 

Investigations  on  vegetable  and 

animal  fats  and  oils  . 

Total  . 

Operating  expenses,  National  Insti¬ 

tutes  of  Health,  Public  Health 

Servicet 

Utilization  of  plant  na,tcrial  and 
vegetable  sources  of  cortisone 
investigations  . . 

forking  funds.  Agriculture,  Agri¬ 

cultural  Research  Administration 

(Bureau  of  Agrieulturai  and  Indus¬ 

trial  Chemistry),  Advance  from  De>- 

partment  of  Defense,  Department  of 

the  Army; 

Determination  of  changes  in  the 
physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  starch-water  systems  at 

selected  concentrations  . 

Research  on  the  flameproofing  of 
cotton  textiles,  and  the  rotardar- 
tion  of  flaming  and  afterglow  of 

cotton  . 

Study  of  dehydration  of  fruits  and 

vegetables  . . 

Research  on  a  universal  laundry- 
dry  cleaning  detergent  liquid  . . . . 
Total  , .  . . . . 

TOTAL  OBLIGvlTIONS  UNDER  ALLOTIiMTS 
AND  OTHER  PONDS  . 


5  Obligations, 
i ’19 '51  .  . 

•Estimated 

obligations, 

19'52 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1993 

: 

• 

• 

!  108,829 

. 

117,300 

117,300 

!  47,590 

• 

50,000 

54,800 

t 

72,500 

72,500 

5  156,419 

239,800 

244,600 

: 

s  Ii4,0i4 

0 

0 

:  7  Q7? 

10,300 

1  »  7  1 

• 

S  2,511 

2  IP  q^o 

40,289 

37.070 

— 

i  ^ 

6,500 

— — 

:  23,413 

9^7159 

— 

333.9^9 

244.600 
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PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 


The  estimates  propose  the  replacement  of  one  passenger  motor  vehicle  at 
the  Naval  Stores  Station,  Olustee,  Florida,  at  an  estimated  net  cost  of 
$1,000*  This  vehicle  will  have  an  approximate  mileage  of  90,000  miles 
when  traded  in.  The  vehicle  which  is  in  unreliahle  mechanical  condition, 
is  used  to  transport  Station  and  Biureau  officials,  collaborators,  and 
other  official  visitors  in  connection  with  the  research  work  of  the 
Bureau  on  short  inspection  trips,  etc*,  over  all  types  of  roads  and 
terrain,  to  nearby  points  and  remote  sections  of  Alabama,  Florida  and 
Georgia  not  served  by  common  carrier* 
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BURFAU  OF  PL7NT  INDUSTRY,  SOILS,  7ND  AGRICULTURAL  FNGINFFRING 

Rirpose  Statement 

The  Furenu  of  Plrnt  IndUvStry  ■'  as '  esteblished  under  provisions  of  the  Agri- 
culturrl  /.pproprietion  Act  of  1902,  approved  March  2,  1901,  and  the  Act  of 
June  3,  1902  (5  U.S.O.  524).  In  February,  1943,  the  name  ■'■as  changed  to 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  '^oils,  and  Agricultural  Fngineering, 

Research  is  organized  in  four  major  groups,  as  follows: 

Field  Crops;  Research  is  concerned  chiefly  vith  the  production 
and  improvement  of  crreals,  cotton,  forage,  rubber,  sugar,  tobacco, 

•  and  other  important  food,  feed,  fiber,  oil  and  specialty  crops. 
Increased  yield,  improved  quality,  and  resistance  to  diseases, 
insects,  heat,  drought,  cold,  or  other  hazards  is  sought  by 
br  etding,  selecting,  and  testing  varieties  and  by  improving  crop 
'  management  practices.  Methods  of  controlling  ■'’ecds  are  also 
studied. 

2.  Horticultural  Crops;  Research  is  conducted  on  the  production  and 
improvement  of  fruit,  vegetable,  nut,  and  ornamental  crops,  and 
on  methods  of  reducing  losses  from  diseases  and  deterioration 
involved  in  handling,  processing,  transporting,  and  storing  these 
crops.  Methods  are  developed  for  avoiding  or  controlling  diseases 
of  trees  and  forest  products.  Foreign  plant  explorations  and  in¬ 
troductions  provide  nc  crops  and  valuable  breeding  material  for 
the  'development  of  improved  crops.  Investigations  are  also  con¬ 
ducted  on  reducing  crop  damage  caused  by  nematodes  and  on  the 
control  of  plant  disease  epidemics. 

3.  Soils :  Soil  investigations  are  directed  tc  ard  (a)  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  systems  of  soil  management  and  irrigation  that  ■'  ill  increase 
soil  fertility  and  give  most  efficient  crop  production;  (b)  the 
improvement  of  fertilizers  and  liming  mater-ials;  and  (c)  the  classi¬ 
fication  and  mapping  of  soils  "ith  particular  respect  to  their 

crop  production  capacities,  crop  adaptations  and  management  prac¬ 
tices.  The  rrlation  of  soils  to  plant,  animal,  and  human  nutrition 
are  also  studied. 

4.  A.gricultn.rnl  T^n Jineerin t;  A.gricultural  enginerring  investigations 
are  concerned  ^  ith  (a)  the  Improvement  of  farm  machinery  for  plant¬ 
ing,  cultivating,  fertilizing,  spraying,  dusting,  and  harvesting 
crops;  (b)  the  development  of  improved  equipment  end  facilities  for 
processing  and  storing  farm  products;  (c)  the  design  of  improved 
farm  buildings  and  houses;  and  (d)  the  development  and  application 
of  electrical  equipment  to  farm  use. 

The  Bureau  also  is  responsible  for  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Arboretum  T'hich  vas  established  by  Congress  in  1927 
in  the  District  of  Col'umbia  to  provide  a  collection  of  living  plants  from 
this  country  and  abroad  valuable  not  only  for  breeding  ■'•ith  native  species 
to  develop  improved  strains  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  for  parks, 
boulevards,  and  other  landscape  uses,  but  also  for  study  by  students  and 
scientists. 
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The  resenrch  vork  consists  prirarrily  of  field;  Isborstory;  end  greenhouse 
experiments  conducted  usually  in  cooperetion  ’  ith  st^te  ngriculturel  ex¬ 
periment  stations,  industry  and  others.  Because  of  the  diverse  crops  and 
vide  range  of  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  it  is  necessary  to  conduct  the 
vork  at  numerous  field  locations.  Research  results  are  made  available  to 
farmers  and  others , through  Increase  and  distribution  of  improved  varieties, 
and  by  dissemination  of  information  through  the  Federal-State  cooperative 
extension  service,  publications,  the  agricultural  press,  end  correspondence. 

^■'ork  Locations  and  Personnel;  The  headquarters  of  the  Bureau  are  at  the 
Plant  Industry  Station,  Beltsville,  Maryland.  In  the  field,  the  vork  is 
conducted  at  approximately  195  locations  in  45  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Canal  Cone,  and  Mexico;  As  of  November  30,  1951, 
under  all  funds  of  the  Btireau  there  ’-ere  2,115  full-time  employees,  in¬ 
cluding  120  in  the  Departmental  Service,  and  750  part-time  employees.  In 
addition  there  ^.-ere  725  collaborators  serving  vithout  compensation. 

Budget 

Estimated,  Estimate, 

1952 _  1953 _ 

/ppropriated  funds  ?  11, 4^4; 650  11, 696,000 


> 
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Salaries  and  Exi^onsos 

Plant 

Soil,  and 
Agricultural 
Engineering 
Pesoarch 

National 

Arborctumi 

Total 

Appropriation  Act,  1952  0,. 

•  $10 , 589  »  ( 30 

$136,920 

$10,726,650 

Anticipated  paj'  adjustment 

supplemental  c  745.920 

12,080 

758,000 

Base  f  or  1953  . . . . 

. .  11,335.650 

149,000 

11,484,650 

Budget  Estimate,  1953 

oe*«oocooi»»««  IX  9  ^  000 

149,000 

11,696,000 

Increase^ . . . .  0 .  . . . . 

— 

+211,350 

SUI^lOY  OP  IlTCriPASPS  Am  DEC.1?^4S1S,  1953 

'lant,  Soil,  and  A,'~:riculturn,l  Pn,;~:j-noerii'4~C  Hosearchs 
To  inrorovG  fora^ce  production  in  the  South  +33*000 

To  develop  nothods  for  controlliUj^  haloj^eton  and  other  noxious  weeds  ,  +40,000 
For  soil  surveys  and  soil  nanat'jcnent j  irrigation,  and  salinity  in- 

vestif-^ations  in  reclamation  areas  . . . . . . . o+125»000 

For  fertiliser  technolo-'y  and  evaluation  invosti,^ations  o»<,  ,6  s+350jOOO 

Decrease  due  to  partial  absorption  of  pay  ndjustnont  costs  o . » .  c . . « » .  *  -6l, 65O 
Dlinination  of  non-recurring  item  provided  in  the  1952  Appropriation 

Act  for  construction  of  a  citrus  laboratory  at  Orlando,  Florida  ..,c-275jOOO 
Total  . . . . .......  . . . . +211,350 

PHOJSCT  STATM2FI 


Project 


•  ^d''3.nt,  soil,  and  a^'^ri cultural 
en^jihoorinf^  research?  ■ 


a.  Field  cron  investigations  .... 

(17  Cereal  production,  breeding, 
disease  and  quality  investi¬ 
gations  . . . . . 

(2)  Cotton  and  other  fiber 

plant  production,  breeding, 
disease,  and  quality  in¬ 
vestigations  . . . . 

(3)  Forage  crop  production, 
breeding,  disea,se  and 
quality  investigations  0,0.. 

(4)  Piubber  -production,  breeding, 
and  disease  investigations  .o, 

(5)  Sugar-plant  production, 
breeding,  disease  and 
quality  investigations  . 


3.329*688 

(868,33^ 


(606,97^ 


(769*75^ 

(38,471) 


•  •  •  o  e  ' 


(506,78ti 


“kcroaeo  or  Decrease 


1952 


iPay  ad-* 

/  ^  ^jistments  Other 


3,565,0001-20,000160,000 

o  t 

»  t 

•  3 

O  <> 

(983,866)  (-5,52(3)5 - 


(625,69cM-3. 


(809,760*  (-4,360)^0,  ooo)(i) 

»  • 

•  o 

(33.900)5  (~l6o): - 


(535*330>  (-2,920) 


1953 

(estinatecO 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


3,605,000 

(978,340) 


(621,89c) 


(825,400) 

(33.740) 


(532,410 
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• 

• 

Project  i 

a 

• 

• 

• 

0 

0 

1951  : 

c 

g 

: Increase  or  Decrease 
1952  S  Tay  s 

;  adjustment;  Other 

( estimated) : absorpt ioc: 

9 

5  1953 

C 

w 

; ( estimated) 

(6)  Tobacco  pro- 

g 

fi 

* 

• 

• 

• 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

a 

9 

duct  ion,  breed-  ; 

< 

• 

<5 

« 

9 

9 

ing,  disease  and  s 

« 

9 

9 

a 

9 

quality  investi-  ; 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

/nations  . : 

(244,946) 

(260,020) 

9 

(-1,550)  : 

9 

9 

:  (258,470) 

9 

9 

(7)  -Drug,  oilj  in-  ; 

; 

secticide,  tan-  s 

9 

9 

9 

9 

nin,  flavoring,  ; 

• 

9 

9 

9 

9 

and  special  pro-  i 

• 

a 

9 

C 

9 

duct  plant  inves-; 

9 

6 

0 

9 

9 

•hi  p’Fi'h'i  nriR . • 

(90,790) 

(99. ISO) 

/,-44o)  :  — 

;  (98,740) 

9 

9 

(g)  Hop  production  s 

• 

9 

breeding,  disease,: 

» 

• 

9 

9 

9 

and  quality  in-  : 

• 

9 

6 

9 

e 

vest igat ions 

(27.566) 

(29,830) 

• 

* 

(-180)  ; 

;  (29,650) 

(9)  T'feed  control  ii>} 

• 

• 

9 

9 

9 

0 

vestigations  ...c! 

(176,071) 

(187.^30 

« 

• 

(-1,070)  ;(4o,ooo)(2) 

:  (226,360) 

b»  Horticultural  cron: 

• 

• 

9 

9 

9 

0 

investigations . S 

2,999.250 

3,500,650 

9 

9 

-18,650  ; -275, 000 

13,207,000 

(1)  Decidxious  fruit: 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

investigations 

( 447 , 884) 

(468,430) 

9 

9 

(-2,580)  ; 

;  (465,850) 

(2)  Citrus,  avocado; 

9 

0 

9 

9 

9 

9 

and  other  sub-  ' 

• 

• 

• 

9 

9 

9 

tropical  fruit  : 

■ 

• 

: 

9 

a 

investigations 

(159,964) 

(176,390) 

• 

• 

(-980)  : 

:  (175.410) 

(3)  Hut  invest iga-  : 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

tions . S 

(275,W 

(293,350) 

9 

t 

(-1,730)  s 

;  (291,620) 

(4)  Vegetable  inves-i 

s 

0 

0 

9 

; 

9 

9 

t igat ions  c ! 

(601,646) 

(634,550) 

9 

9 

(-3,580)  : 

?  (630,970) 

(5)  Potato  inves-  5 

» 

» 

c 

9 

9 

0 

• 

• 

1  ons 

(190,537) 

s  (185,680) 

9 

« 

(-1,130)  : 

;  (184,550) 

(6)  Plants  for  land;: 

> 

» 

9 

• 

9 

0 

9 

scaping  and.  orna-: 

9 

9 

» 

9 

9 

9 

nontal  purposes  : 

• 

C 

9 

9 

9 

and  farn  wind-  : 

0 

9 

9 

9 

9 

breaJes,  Investi-  : 

• 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

gat  ions  of . ; 

(242,026) 

(254,170) 

9 

9 

(-1,610)  : 

;  (252,560) 

(7)  Methods  of  hancU 

: 

• 

• 

9 

9 

9 

9 

ling,  transporta-; 

; 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

tion  and  storage,; 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

and  narket  dis-  : 

1 

9 

0 

9 

9 

eases  of  fruits  : 

9 

9 

9 

9 

and  vegetables,  * 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Investigations  of; 

(429,872) 

(451,960) 

(-2,690)  ; 

;  (449.270) 

(Continued  on  next  pai?^e) 
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• 

• 

•Increase. or  Decrease  •  ^ 

Project  ^  1951 

■  1952  *  '.Bay 

s  1^53 

• 

(estimated)'’  adjustment  ^ 

Other  : (estimated] 

• 

0 

;  a"bsoriDtioin 

5  : 

• 

(8)  Plant  introduc-  5 

0  • 

9  <* 

•  • 

•  .  • 

• 

• 

• 

tion,  testing  and  ; 

•  • 

*  0 

• 

maintenance  of  i 

9  • 

•  « 

• 

• 

"basic  stocks  (355»^1^)' 

(432,760);  (-2,360)  ; 

,  -  -  ;  (430,400) 

(9)  Investigations  toi 

« 

reduce  crop  damage- 2 

• 

9 

caused  "by  nematodes?  (l20,85l) 

:(129,480);  (-740) 

;  (128,740) 

(10)  Basic  studies  of  i 

9 

• 

plant  growth  and  : 

• 

• 

• 

1  develoument  . .  0 . . .  c »  (73  9  700) 

(74,600);  (-540) 

-  -  ;  (7^,060) 

i  (11)  Research  on  plant; 

• 

1  disease  epidemics  i 

• 

• 

■  and  the  identifica-: 

• 

• 

• 

tion  of  disease  l 

• 

organisms  , . . .  > . . . » :  ( 101 , 912) 

(124,280);.  (-710) 

-  -  ;  (123,570) 

(12)  Construction  of  ; 

• 

4 

la"b oratory  at  Or-  5 

« 

lando,  Florida  for  ; 

» 

J  citrus  and  su"b-  : 

• 

m  trouical  fruit  : 

• 

• 

2  research . s  -  - 

(275,000);.  -- 

(-275,000) (3)  ;  -  - 

Ci. Forest  disease  invest 

« 

499,000  ;  -3,000 

. - -  :  496,000 

(1)  Diseases  of  ? 

t 

• 

• 

forest  and  shade  i. 

9 

• 

• 

trees  and  forest  ; 

• 

9 

4 

products  . .  S  (^3^9512) 

(499,000);  (-3,000) 

» 

;  (496,000) 

d.  Soils,  fertilizers,  ; 

• 

A  and  irrigation  invest  a-; 

« 

rgations  . 2, 614,923 

2,625,000  :  -14,000 

+475,000  ; 3, 086, 000 

(1)  Soil  improvement,; 

• 

• 

• 

management  and  irri-: 

• 

• 

gat  ion  investiga-  : 

• 

(+75,000)  (4): 

tions . . . .  ;*^.,1239  632) 

(1,180,080):  (-6,440) 

(+150  000)  (^1,396,640) 

(2)  Fertilizers  and  : 

• 

4 

their  improvement  oS  (224,572) 

(216,760);  (-1,250) 

(+200,000)(5^  (415,530) 

(3)  Soil  classifica-  : 

• 

• 

• 

• 

tion  for  crou  pro-  ; 

9 

• 

• 

• 

duction . 0(19050,357) 

<1,092,260):  (-5,550) 

(+50,000)(4):(1,136,710) 

(4)  Investigations  of; 

* 

• 

• 

• 

the  relation  of  : 

• 

• 

• 

• 

soils  to  plant,  J 

• 

• 

• 

animal,  and  human  ; 

• 

4 

1 

nutrition  . S  (13I9662) 

(135,680):  ■  (-760) 

1  (135 9 120) 

(5)  Construction  or 
acquisition  of 
"buildings,  facili¬ 
ties,  and  eqaipnent 
at  new  Southwest  Ir¬ 
rigation  yield  Sta¬ 
tion,  Brawley, Calif 


(84,700) 
^Cont inu 


vy'-'  /  •  \ 

inued  on  next  page; 
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:  Increase  or  Decrease 

Project 

1951 

1952  :  Pay 

(estimated) J adjustment 

Other 

1953 

(estimated) 

: absorption 

e.  Agricultural  . 

1 

engineering  . 

investigations . . 

1,103,082 

1,146,000  :  -6,000 

+13,000 

1,153.000 

(1)  Farm 
machinery  . , . . 

(365,' 281) 

(379.160) i (-2,280) 

(+13,000) (1) 

(369.680) 

(2)  Parm  struct- 

* 

ures  and  related 

investigations 
(3)  Mechanical 

(243,073) 

(257,620); (-1,320) 

—  — 

(256,500) 

processing  of 
farm  products 

(269,511) 

(280,800) ; (-1,400) 

(279,400) 

(4)  Parm  elec- 

trif ication 
investigations 

(225,217) 

(228,220): (-1,000) 

(227,220) 

Subtotal  . . , 

iO, 481, 455 

11,335,650  :-6l, 650(6) 

+ 

ro 

0 

0 

0 

11,547,000 

2.  Uational 

Arhoret\im: 
a.  Operation  and 

maintenance  , , . , 

104,5i4 

111,000  : 

-  - 

111,000 

h.  Development  of 

; 

physical 

43,948 

; 

facilities  . 

38,000  ; 

—  - 

38,000 

Subtotal  . .  „ . . 

148,462 

149,000  : 

_  _ 

149,000 

Unobligated  balance 
Total  pay  adjustment 

54,083 

—  —  ;  —  - 

—  — 

—  - 

costs 

[- 

[774,4001;  [-  -] 

[+44,600] 

[819,000] 

Total  available 

or  estimate  . 

10,684,000 

11,484,650  ; -61, 650 

4273,000 

11,696,000 

Transfer  in  1952 

estimates  to 
"Salaries  and 
expenses,  Office 
of  Information, 
Agriculture"  .... 

+650 

Supplemental  Appro- 

priation  Act, 1951 » 
for  liquidation  of 
a  contract  author- 

ization  provided 
in  the  1950  Agri¬ 
cultural  Appro- 

priation  Act  .... 

+100,000 

—  t 

Reduction  pursuant 
to  Sec.  1214  .... 
Anticipated  pay 

+224,300 

- : 

adjustment 
supplemental  .... 

-756,000  ; 

Total  appropriation 

or  estimate  . 

11,008,950 

10,726,650  : 
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INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

Project  lo  Plant ,  Soili  and  Agricultural  Engineering  Research 

(l)  Increase  of  $33 >000  under  Projects  a(3)  and  e(l)  to  improve  pasture 
and  forage  crops  in  the  South  in  order  to  promote  livestock  production> 
provide  year-long  grazing,  increase  diversif icat iony  and  haild  up  the 

soils. 

Note!  This  increases  presented  at  this  point  as  a  consolidated 
justification,  is  distributed  by  projects  as  follows! 

Field  crop  investigations  ,,,,,.0,  $20,000 

Agricultural  engineering  investigations,,  13;000 

$33.000 


Need  for  Increase;  Greater  acreages  of  grasses  and  legumes  are  needed 
in,  the  South  more  than  in  any  other  area  of  the  United  States,  In 
four  states  one-half  of  the  total  farm  income  is  produced  from  three 
row  crops,  -cotton,  tobacco,  and  peanuts,  that  occupy  only  one-fifth 
of  the  farm  land.  Profitable  use  for  the  other  four-fifths  of  the 
land  is  essential  for  in^jrovement  of  the  economic  condition  of  the 
farmers. 

The  row-crop  systems  of  farming  in  the  South  which  have  been  followed 
for  generations  have  sapped  the  soil  of  much  of  its  limited  supply  of 
natural  fertility  and  subjected  it  to  serious  damage  from  ertsiono 
Millions  of  acres  have  been  abandoned.  This  is  a  problem  of  long 
standing  that  has  stubbornly  persisted  over  the  years.  Recently, 
however,  experimental  studies  have  revealed  that  with  proper  crop 
rotations,  soil  management,  and  fertilization  practices  the  depleted 
soils  of  the  area  can  be  built  up  and  maintained  at  high  levels  of 
productivity.  Enormous  potentialities  have  developed  for  economical 
production  of  milk,  beef  and  other  livestock  products.  Livestock 
enterprises  based  on  a  sound  forage  program  can  profitably  utilize 
much  of  the. land  that  now  produces  little  or  no  income.  Climatic 
conditions  permit  almost  year-long  production  of  pasture  which  is  the 
most  economical  feed  for  livestock, 

Recent  inprovements  wit^h  some  forage  crops  have  been  of  mai^-ked  benefit 
to  prof  it  ab-L?.  livestock  production  in  some  ai'eas  and  particularly 
during  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  For  most  of  the  South,  however, 

.  wholly  satisfactory  pasture  and  forage  crops  are  not  available. 
Existing,  information  on' adaptation,  growth  responses,  and  management 
requirements  of  the  available  pasture  and  forage  crops  is  not  adequate 
to  permit  the  development  of  pasture  programs  to  provide  grazing 
throu^out  the  growing  seasoho  There  is  strong  evidence  that  much 
progress-.can  be_  made  if  the  problems  are  attacked  with  a  more  inten¬ 
sive  research  prograWo  Demands  of  the  national  emergency  for  high 
levels  of  production,  sustained  over  a  long  period,  and  the  need  for 
increased  livestock  products  make  this  intensified  research  program 
highly  essential  to  our  National  welfare. 
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The  problems  on  which  research  work  needs  to  be  intensified  includes 

1*  The  breeding  of  improved  grass  and  legume  crops. 

2,  The  determination  of  the  best  species  and  combinations  of  species 
adapted  to  the  diverse  conditions  found  in  the  region  and  provid¬ 
ing  grazing  through  various  seasons  of  the  year, 

3»  Reduction  of  the  cost  of  establishing  pasture  and  forage  crop 
stands. 

4,  Development  of  better  equipment  for  seeding,  fertilizing,  and 
harvesting  forage  crops,  including  the  in^roveraent  of  seed 
harvesting  equipment. 

In  addition  to  the  above  a  well  coordinated  attack  on  the  entire 
problem  would  require  work  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  following 
related  problemsS 

5c  Development  of  better  fertilizer  and  soil  management  practices  and 
of  more  effective  methods  of  in^rovlng  pastures  under  different 
management  and  grazing  systems. 

So  Development  of  better  methods  of  handling,  curing,  and  storing 
feed  crops. 

The  breeding  and  selection  of  improved  grass  and  legume  crops  is 
greatly  needed  to  develop  Improved  varieties  for  each  major  species 
which  will  have  high  productivity  and  nutritive  value,  perslstance, 
resistance  to  diseases  and  insects,  and  tolerance  to  adverse  climatic 
and  soil  conditions.  Resistance  is  especially  needed  to  such  diseases 
as  crown  rot  of  crimson  and  Ladlno  clovers  and  Rhlzoctonla  of  tall 
fescue  which  are  wiping  out  complete  stands  of  these  species.  Most 
grain  and  forage  crops  grown  in  the  Southeast  have  been  imported 
from  areas  of  different  climate.  While  some  improvements  have  been 
made  by  nature,  and  others  throu^  scientific  research,  very  few  crop 
varieties  have  been  built  to  fit  the  specific  environmental  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  different  localities  of  the  South, 

The  best  species  and  combinations  of  species  should  be  determined  for 
providing  year-long  grazing  of  nutritious  and  palatable  herbage  under 
the  diverse  soil  and  climatic  conditions  of  the  region,  A  large 
number  of  summer  and  winter  growing  grasses  and  legumes  are  now  being 
used  in  different  localities  and  areas  of  the  South,  There  is  now 
no  adequate  experimental  data  for  making  recommendations.  With  such 
data  available,  the  best  species  combinations  could  be  used  for  each 
condition  with  attendant  increases  in  forage  yield,  reliability  of 
production,  and  soil  improvement. 

Reduction  of  the  cost  of  establishing  pasture  and  forage  crop  stands 

and  dependability  in  establishing  stands  is  essential  to  encouraging 
the  development  of  grassland  farming.  It  is  not  unusual  for  well-to« 
do  farmers  in  the  Southeast  to  spend  $30  $40  per  acre  to  establish 

a  good  forage  crop  stand.  Such  costs  are  practically  prohibitive  to 
the  many  small  farmers  of  the  area  and  militate  against  diversifica¬ 
tion  and  the  establishment  of  a  livestock  enterprise  where  most 
needed.  Present  rates  of  seeding  in  the  Southeast  are  as  much  as 
three  to  four  times  the  rates  of  other  areas.  The  cost  of  seed 
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alone  may  amount  to  around  $25  per  acre,  in  addition  to  which  there 
is  the  cost  of  fertilizer,  seed-hed  preparation,  and  seeding*  Joint 
attack  on  the  problem  of  forage,  soils,  and  farm  machinery  specialists 
is  needed  to  reduce  these  costs,  and  still  obtain  good  stands*  Impro¬ 
per  seed  bed  preparation  for  the  small  seeded  grasses  and  legumes  is 
probably  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  present  high  rates  of 
seeding*  Research  is  needed  to  develop  in^roved  methods  and  equipment 
for  seed-bed  preparation.  It  is  believed  that  through  research  the 
cost  of  establishing  stands  can  be  reduced  to  a  reasonable  figure, 
and  greater  dependability  of  establishing  stands  can  be  assured* 

The  development  of  better  equipment  is  needed  for  seeding  and  ferti¬ 
lizing  pastin' e  and  forage  crop  stands  and  for  harvesting  and  cleaning 
grass  and  legume  seeds.  It  is  believed  that  seeding  rates  can  be 
materially  reduced  by  better  seed-bed  preparation  and  the  development 
of  more  precise  seeding  equipment.  Improvement  of  fertilizer  place¬ 
ment  will  assure  better  standso  Seed  harvesting  losses  currently  run 
as  high  as  30  to  50  per  cent  and  the  development  of  more  efficient 
harvesting  equipment  is  essential  to  increasing  seed  supplies  and 
reducing  seed  costs*  Separation  of  seed  from  chaff  is  one  of  the 
difficult  prcblemso  With  lupine,  as  much  as  30  per  cent  of  the  seed 
is  so  damaged  as  to  adversely  affect  its  germination.  More  accurate 
grading  and  cleaning  of  seeds  is  needed  to  reduce  weed  seed  content. 

The  Feed  Advisory  Committees  gave  high  priority  to  the  need  for 
improved  grasses  and  legumes  for  livestock  production  in  the  South 
and  the  Seed  Advisory  Committee  also  gave  highest  priority  to  the 
development  of  superior  legumes  and  grasses  and  inproved  harvesting 
machinery  for  small  legume  and  grass  seeds. 

Plan  of  Work^  The  work  would  be  done  in  cooperation  with  state  experi¬ 
ment  stations  of  the  South  with  the  Federal  government  taking  the 
leadership  in  organizing  and  coordinating  the  research  on  this  problem. 
Federal  funds  of  approximately  $80,000,  currently  available  for  this 
work  in  the  South,  are  inadequate  to  do  the  job  which  needs  to  be 
done.  State  experiment  stations  are  now  working  on  various  phases 
on  the  problem.  Federal  participation  'under  the  proposed  increase 
would  serve  to  develop  a  well-rounded  program.  The  results  of  the 
program  would  be  made  available  to  the  farmers  through  the  Extension 
Service,  publications  and  the  action  programs  of  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Prograin  of  PM,  and  Farmers* 

Horae  Administration, 

The  forage  crops  research  would  includes 

1,  Breeding  to  develop  improved  varieties  of  crimson  clover,  Ladino 
white  clover,  tall  fescue,  and  other  species  having  resistance 
to  the  major  destructive  diseases;  ' 

2,  Evaluation  and  testing  of  various  species  and  their  combinations 
for  productivity,  nutritive  value,  persistence,  distribution  of 
production,  nutrient  requirements,  responses  to  grazing  and 
mowing,  etc,; 
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3c  Studies  of  responses  of  species  to  variations  in  soil  and  air 

temperature,  huraidity,  light  intensity,  photoperiod,  defoliation, 
nutrition,  and  soil  moisture ;  and 

4c  Studies  of  stand  e stall i shment ,  including  seed  "bed,  preparation; 

rate,  date  and  method  of  seeding;  rates  and  methods  of  applica.tion 
of  fertilizers,  minor  elements  a.nd  soil  amendments  to  different 
species  and  comhinat  ions ;  and  management  of  the  nevr  seeding. 

The  agricultural  engineering  research  vrould  incliide: 

1,  Research  on  the  development  of  improved  precision  seeding,  fertil-’ 
izer  placement,  £ind  tillag^e  equipment  so  as  to  produce  satisfac¬ 
tory  stands  under  the  varying  soil  conditions  of  the  area;  and 

2,  Research  on  the  development  of  improved  seed  harvesting  and  clean¬ 
ing  equipment.  The  effectiveness  of  the  threshing,  separating, 
and  cleaning  units  in  different  combines  v/ould  he  studied  for  the 
various  seed  crops  and-  changes  vrould  he  made  to  overcon'!e  poor 
performance, 

facilities  for  these  studies  are  already  available  at  Clemson,  South 
Carolina, 

(2)  Increase  of  $40,000  under  Fro.ject  a(9)  to  develop  miethods  for  controlling 

halogeton  and  other  noxious  v;eeds , 

Froblem  and  Feed;  Halogeton  is  a  fast  spreading,  poisonous  v;eed  that 
new  imperils  livestock  on  the  rangelands  of  seven  v;estern  states.  It 
is  a  close  relative  of  Russian  thistle  and  has  spread  from  Elko  County, 
Hevada,  v;here  it  was  first  noted  about  15  years  ago,  to  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
Utah,  Montana,  and  California,  The  v/eed  brings  sudden  death  to  sheep 
and  cattle  feeding  on  it  in  late  fall  and  v/inter  vrhen  other  forage  is  • 
not  available,  Halogeton  has  moved  first  into  the  trails,  roadside 
ditches,  sheep  corrals,  and  similar  .areas  v/liere  there  has  been  little 
competition  from  other  pla-nts,  and  has  subseqvie’ntly  sviept  into  burned  • 
and  overgrazed  range  lands.  It  is  nov;  established  on  more  than  a  half 
million  acres  and  is  spreading  rapidly. 

The  importance  of  control  of  halogeton  is  evidenced  by  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1952,  approved  Hovember  1,  1951*  v/hich  provided 
Jt)2,300,00G  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  of  the  Department  of  Interior  for  control  of  halogeton  on  the 
public  domain  and  Indian  lands  of  v/estern  states  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Interior,  Legislation  introduced  in  the  82nd 
Congress  (H„  R,  1933  and  2052  and  S,  104l)  v/ould  authorize  eradication 
and  control  of  poisonous  v/eeds,  especially  halogeton,  on  range  and 
pasture  lands  irrespective  of  ov/nership.  It  is  highly  desirable  that 
research  to  develop  the  most  economical,  practical,  and  effective  control 
methods  be  undertaken  as  early  as  possible  to  a,ssure  the  greatest  benefit 
from  the  exTienditure  of  federal  and  other  funds  for  control  programs. 

The  development  of  more  effective  and  economica.l  methods  for  control¬ 
ling  v/eeds  is  one  of  the  more  urgent  problems  facing  American  agcricul- 
turc.  Seven  of  the  Advisory  Committees  esta.blished  under  the  Research 
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and  Marketing  Act  reconmended  expanding  the  research  on  weed  control. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  anxious  that  research  on  the  control  of 
weeds  along  irrigation  ditches  and  on  irrigated  lands  he  intensified 
to  seirve  better  the  newly  developed  irrigation  districts.  Recent 
advances  in  the  development  of  new  herbicides,  and  airplane  and 
ground  equipment  for  applying  such  chemicals  give  promise  of  great 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  additional  research  on  the  development 
of  improved  weed  control  methodSo  Such  benefits  would  be  measured 
in  lower  costs  of  control  and  increased  crop  and  livestock  production, 

Pl?in  of  VJ'ork;  The  research  program  would  include  both  ecological  studies, 
and  the  development  of  weed  control  measures.  Ecological  studies  would 
include  obtaining  information  on  seed  formation,  seed  movement,  seed 
viability  and  longevity  in  soils,  and  the  spread  of  halogeton  and  other 
noxious  weeds.  Studies  would  also  be  conducted  on  root  systems, 
growth  requirements,  and  other  factors  useful  in  determining  the 
best  type  of  chemical  or  cultural  practice  effective  in  a  control 
operation.  Studies  would  include  a  thorough  screening  of  herbicides 
to  ev.aluat.e  bheir  =eff ectiveness.  The  effect  of  season  of  year,  age 
of  plant,  condition  of  growth,  ao.vironment ,  and  method  of  application 
would  be  investigated  to  determine  the  most  efficient  methods  of 
using  herbicides  in  a  control  program.  Other  control  measures,  such 
as  burning,  blading,  or  biological  control  would  also  be  studied. 

The  research  on  halogeton  would  be  conducted  in  the  West,  principally 
in  Utah  and  Idaho,  The  work  would  be  done  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  with  the  Eorest  Servive 
and  other  federal  agencies  concerned  with  the  problems.  As  improved 
control  measures  are  developed,  they  v^ould  be  passed  on  to  the 
agencies  concerned  with  conducting  the  control  operations,  and  to  the 
farmers  and  landowners  through  the  Extension  Service,  publications, 
and  the  agricultural  press, 

(3)  decrease  of  $273 >000  under  Project  b(l2)  due  to  the  elimination  of  a 

non-recurring  item  provided  in  the  195^  Appropriation  Act  for  the  con--' 

sti-uction  of  a  laboratory  at  Orlando,  Florida,  General  Services  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  drawing  the  plans  for  the  building  and  it  is  expected  that 

invitations  to  bid  on  the  contract  can  be  Issued  by  February,  1952, 

( 4 )  Increase  of  $125,000  under  Projects  d(l)  and  d(3)  to  provide  more 

adequately  for  soil  surveys,  and  research  in  soil  m.anagement ,  irriga¬ 

tion  agriculture,  and  salinity  investigations  in  reclamation  areas, 

Heed  for  Increase;  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  in  the  planning  and 
development  of  their  reclamation  projects,  looks  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  agricultural  research  and  technical  guidance.  Such 
guidance  is  extremely  valuable  in  assuring  the  wise  expenditure  of 
the  large  sums  of  federal  funds  required  for  the  development  of  these 
reclamation  projects,  and  for  enabling  the  irrigation  settlers  to 
establish  profitable  farming  operations  which  will  repay  construction 
costs.  The  state  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  reclamation 
areas  have  requested  cooperation  in  conducting  agricultural  research 
prograjns  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  on  reclamation  projects.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  agricultural  research  needed  for  reclamo.tion  areas  are 


soil  surveys,  soil  nanageaent  and  crop  production  studies;  and 
salinity  investigations.  The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering  would  conduct  these  studies  and  investiga¬ 
tions  in  close  cooperation  with  the  irrigation  engineering  studies 
and  technical  assistance  programs  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  the  economic  investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 

Soil  survey  So  Soil  surveys  of  proposed  reclamation  projects  are  needed 
to  aid  in  the  determination  of  areas  where  successful  irrigation  agri¬ 
culture  is  likelyo  It  is  important  that  these  surveys  he  con^leted 
before  final  decisions  are  made  on  the  location  and  development  of 
new  irrigation  projects.  Soil  surveys  also  provide  a  basis  for 
selection  of  sites  at  which  to  make  soil  managem.ent ,  crop  production 
and  salinity  investigations  and  for  the  subsequent  extension  of  the 
results  to  similar  soils.  Through  the  use  of  soil  surveys,  much  of 
the  costly  trial  and  error  period  which  has  been  so  common  in  the 
development  of  newly  irrigated  areas  can  be  avoided. 

Soil  Management  and  Crop  Production  Investigations  under  Irrigation 

Agriculture,  Not  only  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  agricult'oral 
experiment  stations,  but  also  farmers  and  public  agencies  of  the 
states  in  which  irrigation  projects  are  located  are  very  desirous  of 
federal  assistance  in  the  conduct  of  soil  management  Investigations 
on  the  development  farms  vrhich  are  being  set  aside  on  reclamation 
projects  for  research  and  for  demonstrations.  The  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering  plans  to  assist  in 
research  programs  on  the  Riverton  Project  in  Wyoming  and  the  Central 
Snake  River  projects  in  Idaho,  The  soils  of  the  Riverton  Project 
vary  from  sandy  loam  to  heavy  clay  loam.  Salinity  is  a  serious 
problem  on  these  soils  and  already  approximately  15,000  acres  of  the 
project  have  either  gone  out  of  production  or  are  likely  to  do  so 
unless  some  remdial  measures  are  developed  to  prevent  the  rising 
water  table.  Research  is  needed  on  the  project  to  determine  satis¬ 
factory  methods  of  soil  management,  cropping,  and  cultural  practices 
under  irrigation. 

The  Central  Snake  River  projects  embrace  the  potential  development  of 
some  1,035s 000  acres  of  new  land  plus  supplemental  water  for  485,000 
acres  now  irrigated  with  an  inadequate  water  supply.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  there  are  225,000  acres  of  "slick  spo'<;i’*  which  are 
difficult  to  irrigate  because  of  slow  intake  of  water,  slow  drainage, 
and  poor  soil  structure.  Soil  management  and  soil  physical  investi¬ 
gations  are  needed  to  permit  economical  use  of  these  lands. 

Salinity  Investigations.  On  much  of  the  land  now  irrigated  in  the 
West,  crop  yields  have  been  reduced  from  10  to  20  per  cent  due  to 
salinity,  an  excess  of  soluble  salts  in  the  soil.  More  than 
500,000  acres  of  irrigated  land  have  been  abandonedbecause  of  salinity 
problems,,  A  part  of  the  increase  is  requested  to  permit  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  Bureau- s  s'alinity  investigations  to  the  most  critical  of 
these  areas.  ' 
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Plan  of  Work;  The  proposed  increase  would  "be  distributed  by  fields  of 
research  as  follows! 

Soil  surveys  * . . . . » , » o  o  6 ,  c . .  o . .  o  o  c » »  $  50 » 000 

Soil  management,  crop  production,  and 
salinity  investigations  under  irri¬ 
gation  agriculture  <,o,oooo.«.-.»ooc..  75? 000 

$125,000 


The  increase  for  soil  surveys  would  provide  for  two  additional  field 
parties  and  for  the  related  laboratory  and  cartographic  work.  The 
two  parties  Tirould  map  from  50,000  to  100,000  acres  per  ann'om  depending 
upon  the  complexity  of  soil  conditions  in  the  areas  selected  for  survey. 
These  areas,  selected  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  state  agricultural  experiment  stations,  would  be  primarily 
those  being  considered  for  irrigation. 

Soil  management  and  crop  production  research  would  be  conducted  pri¬ 
marily  on  development  farms  which  would  be  provided  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  on  the  Riverton  and  the  Central  Snake  River  projects.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclaraa,tion  would  provide  not  only  the  land,  but  also  the 
necessary  irrigation  facilities,  farm  buildings,  and  farm  equipment. 

The  research  would  be  concerned  with  the  determination  of  the  most 
efficient  combinations  of  fertilizer' — soil  moisture — and  cultural 
practices  for  crop  productiono  On  the  Central  Snake  River  Project, 
field  and  laboratory  studies  would  be  conducted  on  methods  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  water  intake  of  the  "slick  spots"  soils,  the  soil  amendments 
required  to  reclaim  such  soils,  and  cultural  practices  needed  for 
successful  crop  production  on  the  high  silt  soils  characteristic  of 
the  area. 

The  increase  would  also  permit  the  formation  of  a  small  unit  with 
specialized  mobile  equipment, for  the  study  of  salinity  and  reclamation 
problems  on  many  areas  in  the  I7  western  states.  This  unit  would  be 
headquartered  at  the  U,  Salinity  Laboratory,  Riverside,  California, 
The  unit  would  conduct  limited  investigations  to  diagnose  the  problems 
in  an  area,  suggest  remedial  measures,  and  serve  in  a  consulting 
capacity  to  the  irrigation  district  or  other  agency  concerned.  The 
services  of  the  unit  would  be  available  to  public  agencies  generally® 

It  would  utilize  all  the  techniques  developed  from  the  fundamental 
research  of  the  Salinity  Laboratory^,  The  problems  of  critical  areas 
would  be  selected  for  more  intensive  research  by  this  Bureau  and  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service, 

(5)  Increase  of  $35QpOOO  under  Projects  d(l)  and  d(2)  for  fertilizer 

technology  and  evaluation  investigations. 

Object ives  To  develop  new  and  improved  fertilizers  to  meet  the  expand¬ 
ing  needs  of  American  agriculture  and  to  enable  efficient  utilization 
of  the  increasingly  larger  quantities  of  high-analysis  materials  being 
produced  in  the  program  of  uranium  recovery  from  phosphate  rock. 
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The  Problems  Use  of  plant  nutrients  in  commercial  fertilizers  exceeds  ' 
4  million  tons  annually,  more  than  double  the  amount  10  years  ago^ 

But  the  supply  is  still  short  of  the  demand,  and  requirements  are 
expected  to  increase  steadily.  The  program  for  recovery  of  uranium 
from  phosphate  rock  will  provide  increasingly  large  quantities  of 
fertilizer  •-’grade  phosphoric  acid  and  its  derivatives.  Efficient  and 
economical  utilization  of  large  volumes  of  such  high-analysis  products 
involves  ntimerous  problems  of  ammoniation,  formulation,  physical  con¬ 
ditioning,  and  processing  to  produce  new  types  of  concentrated  ferti- 
lizerso  Major  technical  phases  of  the  over-all  problem  are  the 
development  of  processes  whereby  (l)  phosphoric  acid  can  be  made  into 
concentrated  superphosphates  in  plants  and  equipment  now  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  ordinary,  low-analysis  types  of  superphosphates, 
and  (2)  phosphoric  acid  and  other  concentrated  phosphates,  together 
with  nitrogen,  potash,  and  other  plant  nutrients,  can  be  manufactured 
into  granular,  high-analysis  mixed  fertilizers  in  one  operation.  The 
development  of  these  new  processes  requires  the  use  of  pilot-i)lant 
facilities.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  such  facilities  which 
can  be  made  available  for  cooperative  studies. 

The  efficiency  of  a  fertilizer  material  generally  depends  greatly  on 
the  type  of  soil  and  the  method  of  distribution  placement  of  the 
fertilizer  in  the  field,  as  well  as  on  the  crop,  climatic  conditions, 
and  farming  system.  The  fertility  status  of  the  soil  has  often  been 
greatly  increased  or  decreased  by  past  management,  making  substantial 
changes  in  fertilizer  practice  essential  for  efficient  production, 

Eor  these  reasons  development  of  new  fertilizers  must  be  accompanied 
by  thorough  evaluation  studies^  Such  studies  require  laboratory  and 
greenhouse  investigations  and,  expecially,  intensive  field  experi¬ 
mentation  with  a  wide  range  of  soils  and  crops.  Modern  advances  in 
soil-management  research  have  shown  the  critical  importance  of  optimum 
combinations  of  soil,  fertilizer,  and  cultural  practices.  It  is  only 
thread  field  experiments  embracing  these  combinations  and  extending 
the  preliminary  findings  of  laboratory  and  greenhouse  investigations 
that  a  true  evaluation  of  new  fertilizer  4eV8lopraents  can  be  obtained. 

Significances  The  United  States  consumes  annually  about  2  million  tons 
of  phosphorus  (available  ^2^^)  commercial  fertilizers,  of  which 
some  80  per  cent  is  in  the  form  of  low-analysis  superphosphate  (con¬ 
taining  only  18  to  20  par  cent  of  P2O5)  manufactured  by  81  companies 
in  202  plants.  High-analysis  triple  superphosphate  (45  per  cent 
P2O5)  manufactured  in  nine  plants,  supplied  3IO9OOO  tons  of  P2O5  in 
1950,  It  is  estimated  that  by  I96O  the  annual  reqairement  of  P2O5  by 
American  agricultTjre  will  be  3<»6  million  tons.  The  urgency  of  the 
program  for  recovery  of  uranium  from  phophate  rock  assures  that  a 
large  part  of  this  requirement  will  be  derived  from  such  primary  pro¬ 
ducts  as  phosphoric  acid,  triple  superphosphate,  and  other  highly 
concentrated  forms  of  P2O5.  Steps  have  already  been  taken  to  approx¬ 
imately  double  the  production  of  these  forms  of  P2O5  and  further  large 
expansion  of  the  production  is  planned.  This  means  that  many  plants 
producing  low  analysis  superphosphate  will  be  forced  to  close,  with 
large  financial  loss  to  their  owners,  unless  the  plants  can  be 
utilized  for  the  processing  of  high-analysis  phosphate  materials  into 
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finished  fertilizer  productso  There  is  evidence  that  hy  the  develop- 
inent  of  new  methods  the  facilities'  of  such  plants  could  he  used 
directly  for  the  manufacture  of  high-analysis  superphosphates  con¬ 
taining  30  per  cent  or  more  of  r'2050  This  would  reduce  the  need  for 
new  facilities  to  convert  phosphoric  acid  into  fertilizers. 

In  1949^50*  fO  per  cent  of  all  plant  nutrients  were  used  as  mixed 
fertilizers,  Th^  averaged  23,2  per  cent  of  total  plant  nutrients, 
Nitrogen  (n).  Phosphorus  (P2C5),  and  Potassium  (K20)e  One  of  the 
most  effective  ways  of  decreasing  the  cost  of  plant  nutrients  to  the 
farmer  is  by  increasing  the  concentration  of  mixed  fertilizers, 
thereby  reducing  transportation,  handling,  and  bagging  costs  per 
unit  of  nutrients.  It  is  estimated  that  a  saving  of  at  least  $20  per 
ton  of  nutrients  can  be  effected  by  increasing  the  concentration  of  a 
mixed  fertilizer  from  23  per  cent  to  30  per  cent,  Hl^er  concentrar- 
tions  permit  additional  savings.  With  the  greatly  increased  supplies 
of  liquid  phosphoric  acid  and  its  derivatives  that  will  be  available 
from  the  uranium  recovery  program,  it  will  be  possible  ultimately  to 
increase  the  average  plant -nutrient  concentration  of  mixed  fertilizers 
to  30  per  cent  or  more.  It  appears  that  this  objective  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  most  economically?'  by  processing  phosphoric  acid  or  its  deriva¬ 
tives  with  anhydrous  ammonia,  potash  salts,  and  other  materials  in  a 
continuous  operation  to  produce  a  wide  variety  of  granular,  high- 
analysis  complete  fertilizers.  As  an  alternative  procedure,  such  fer¬ 
tilizers  might  be  made  vrith  phosphate  rock,  phosphoric  acid,  nitric 
acid,  anliydrous  ammonia,  and  other  materials, 

Full  development  of  the  potentialities  of  these  processes  and  their 
products  will  require  not  only  much  technological  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  work  on  both  laboratory  and  pilot-plant  scales  but  also  extensive 
agronomic  investigations  to  determine  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the 
fertilizers  under  a  wide  variety  of  soil,  crop,  and  farming  conditions. 
The  products  should  be  suitable  for  direct  application  to  the  soil  or 
for  use  in  the  preparing  of  most  types  of  high-analysis  mixed  fertilizers, 
and  they  should  be  generally  competitive  with  other  phosphate  fertilizers 
in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

Plan  of  Works  Laboratory  and  pilot-plant  investigations  will  be  made  of 
the  preparation  of  high-analysis  superphosphates  by  treating  phosphate 
rock  with  mixtures  of  phosphoric  and  sulfuric  acids,  to  determine  the 
effects  of  acid  concentrations  and  ratios,  proportions  of  acid  to 
rock,  reaction  temperatures,  time  of  mixing,  behavior  of  different 
types  and  grades  of  phosphate  rock,  and  the  storage  and  handling 
characteristics  of  the  products  under  different  conditions.  Adaptation 
of  the  process  to  the  equipment  available  in  low  analysis  superphos¬ 
phate  plants  will  be  a  major  objective.  Laboratory  and  pilot-plant 
investigations  will  also  be  made  of  the  preparation  in  a  continuous 
operation  of  high-analysis  complete  fertilizers  from  phosphoric  acid 
and  its  derivatives,  amm-onia  (anhydrous  and  solution  forms),  potash 
salts,  and  other  materials.  The  investigations  will  include  studies 
of  the  reactions  of  ammonia  with  the  various  calcium  phosphates, 
factors  influencing  the  formation  of  granules  of  the  desired  size  and 
other  physical  characteristics,  treatment  of  the  granular  products  to 
prevent  caking  during  storage,  improvement  of  containers  to  prevent 
moisture  absorption,  and  development  of  equipment  for  carrying  out 
the  processes. 
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Fertilizers  will  "be  produced  v/ith  re-tios  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and 
potassium  and  v/ith  contents  of  secondary  and  minor  elements  to  meet 
specific  crop  and  soil  requirements  that  have  been  determined  by  other 
investigations.  It  is  through  coordinaition  of  fertilizer  technology 
and  evaluation  with  soil  management  and  crop  production  research  that 
most  progress  v/ill  be  achieved.  Production  of  a  wide  range  of  mixed 
fertilizer  materials  will  be  on  a  scale  adequate  for  extensive  field 
experiments  and  to  provide  material  for  demonstrations  with  farmers 
by  educational  and  service  agencies* 

The  technological  investigations  and  pilot-plant  production  v/ill  be 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the  fertilizer  industry.  Pull  util¬ 
ization  v/ill  be  made  of  the  laboratory  facilities  at  Beltsville.  It 
is  contemplated  that  the  pilot-plant  investigations,  and  such  addi¬ 
tional  laboratorj^  researches  as  may  be  needed  will  be  carried  out  by 
arrangement  for  using  facilities  of  the  Tennessee.  Valley  Authority* 

Work  on  evaluation  of  the  nev/  fertilizers  will  be  conducted  in  coop¬ 
eration  v/ith  the  state  agricultural  experiment  stations  as  a  broad 
but  closely  coordinated  investigation,  involving  laboratory,  green¬ 
house,  and  field  experimentSo  Use  v/ill  be  made  of  radioactive  tracer 
techniques*  Laboratory  and  greenhouse  studies  will  be  made  at  Belts¬ 
ville  to  evaluate  the  plant— nutrient  qualities  of  the  fertilizers  in 
relation  to  their  chemical  and  physical  composition  and  characteristics 
and  their  reactions  v/ith  soils.  The  field  investigations,  v/hich  v/ill 
be  planned  to  supplement  and  extend  the  laboratory  and  greenhouse 
studies,  v/ill  be  of  two  general  types; 

(a)  The  most  intensive  field  experiments  v/ill, be  conducted  at  only 

a  fev/  locations,  representing  the  different  agricultural  regions 
of  the  country.  Such  experiments  v/ill  involve  fertilizer  evalu¬ 
ation  on  important  types  of  agricultural  soils  and  with  major 
crops  and  cultural  variables.  From*  these  carefully  controlled 
field,  greenhouse,  and  laboratory  studies  v/ill  come  the  basic 
evaluation  and  understanding  of  the  nev/  fertilizers  and  their 
properties. 

(b)  An  extensive  program  of  more  simple  field  trials  will  also  be 
conducted  at  additional  locations  to  test  the  applicability  of 
these  findings  over  as  v/ide  range  as  possible  of  major  soil, 
crop,  and  climatic  conditions.  Usually  these  field  trials  v/ill 
be  conducted  by  the  State  experiment  stations  under  cooperative 
agreements  v/herever  ■  adequate  arrangements  can  be  made  for  this 
type  of  study.  ' 

(6)  A  decrease  of  $61,650  due  to  partial  absorntion  of  pay  adjustment  costs. 

The  distribution  of  this  reduction  by  projects  is  shov/n  in  the  preceding 

Project  Statement,  - 


CILVNGES  IN  MGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  as  follows  (new  lan¬ 
guage  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  "brackets ): 

Plant,  soil,  and  agricultural  engineering  research:  Eor  expenses 
necessary  for  investigations,  exp'eriment s ,  and  demonstrations  con¬ 
cerning  plants,  soils,  and  agricultxiral  engineering,  including 
those  related  to  *  *  *  farm  machinery  and  processing  equipment; 

1  farm  huildings,  and  farm  electrification;  and  for  the  acquisition 
(not  to  exceed  one),  operation,  and  maintenance  of  airplanes; 

2  [ ^10, 589 1 73 0|  including  not  to  exceed  ^275»000  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  laboratory  at  Orlando,  Elorida]  $ll,5^7»OOOo 

The  first  change  in  language  v/ould  authorize  the  acquisition  of  one  airplane. 
The  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  in  cooperation  v/ith  the  Texas  A  &  M 
College,  the  Plying  Parmers  organization,  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils, 
and  Agricultural  Engineering,  and  others  has  developed  a  plane  especially  for 
agricultural  purposes.  This  plane  vras  first  tested  in  operation  during  1951 
and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  he  available  for  transfer  to  the  Department 
without  cost  for  use  in  developing  improved  spraying,  dusting,  seeding,  and 
fertilizer  distributing  equipment  for  airplanes. 

The  use  of  airplanes  for  such  agricultural  purposes  is  increasing  rapidly. 

The  present  dispensing  equipment,  hoviever,  has  been  adapted  from  equipment 
used  vrith  ground  machines.  Research  is  needed  to  develop  dispensing  equip¬ 
ment  especially  adapted  for  airplane  use  so  as  to  provide  for  more  efficient 
and  effective  applications  and  to  reduce  the  hazards  novj  encountered.  The 
Bureau  novr  has  no  airplane  for  such  experimental  work,  and  the  authority  is 
needed  to  enable  the  Department  to  accept  the  airplane,  or,  if  the  transfer 
is  not  effected  to  pxirchase  one  for  the  same  purposes.  Hangars  and  facili¬ 
ties  for  servicing  an  experimental  plane  are  available  from  cooperating 
agencies  of  the  Department  nov;  using  airplanes  for  control  purposes. 

The  second  change  in  language  is  for  the  purpose  of  deleting  the  non-recurring 
provision  inserted  in  the  1952  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  laboratory  at  Orlando,  Plorida,  since  construction  of  the 
building  v/ill  be  completed  v;ith  1952  funds. 
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STATUS  OF  PPOGRAIJ 

Plant,  Soil,  and  Agricultural  Engineering  Research 


FIELD  CROP  BR/SSTIGA TICKS 

Research  is  condvicted  on  the  production  ^nd  improvement  of  the  principal 
farm  crops  including  cereal,  cotton,  forage,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  other 
important  crops.  They  provide  the  major  sources  of  food  and  feed  for 
livestock  and  important  fibers  and  oils  for  industry.  They  include  im¬ 
portant  soil-improving  and  soil-conserving  crops.  For  the  1951  crop  or 
marketing  year,  the  tota,l  farm  value  of  all  crops  amounted  to  aporoxi- 
mately  17.2  billion  dollars.  Research  is  also  conducted  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  most  economical  and  effective  methods  for  controlling  weeds. 

Many  new  diseases  and  races  of  disease  organisms  are  continuously  appear¬ 
ing  and  threatening  crop  production.  For  exam.ple,  new  races  of  stem  rust, 
bunt,  and  a  mosaic  disease  are  now  threatening  wheat  production,  black 
shank  is  spreading  rapidly  in  tobacco  growing  areas,  and  verticillium  wilt 
is  serious  in  certain  cotton  producing  areas.  Each  crop  has  its  particu¬ 
lar  problem_s .  Farmers  are  also  still  faced  with  threats  to  production  by 
diseases  and  pests  which  have  been  known  for  some  time,  such  as  leaf  rusts 
of  wheat,  black  root  of  sugar  beets,  corn  borers,  and  others.  Tiihile  con¬ 
siderable  progress  has  been  made  toward  the  development  of  good  commercial 
varieties  resistant  to  these  established  diseases  and  pests,  m.uch  work  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done  in  this  field. 

Generally,  such  research  involves  long-term  projects.  Breeding,  selection, 
and  testing  work  ordinarily  requires  many  generations  to  develop  new  vari¬ 
eties  which  are  resistant  to  not  one,  but  several  diseases  ¥irhich  ma.y  be 
prevalent,  and  which  also  have  the  quality,  productivity,  size,  and  other 
important  agronomic  characteristics  essential  to  commercial  production. 
Valuable  sources  of  germ  plasm  to  meet  the  needs  for  crop  improvement  have 
been  or  are  being  collected  through  foreign  plant  j.ntroductions  and  the 
selection  of  domestic  varieties.  A  strong  research  program  is  required  to 
utilize  these  sources  of  material  so  as  to  bring  about  the  increased' yields 
and  greater  dependability  of  crop  production  which  are  so  essential  to 
meeting  the  demands  of  an  expanding  population. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress; 

1,  Six  new  corn  hybrids  with  resistance  to  corn  borers  have  been  developed 
in  cooperation  w/ith  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Stetion  and  re¬ 
leased  for  commercial  production  in  the  western  corn  belt.  TVro-  new 
higher  yielding  improved  corn  hybrids  for  the  South  were  also  released. 

2,  Research  to  develop  wheat  varieties  resistant  to  Stem  Rust  15B  has  been 
pushed.  This  new'  threat  to  w^heat  production  caused  an  estimated  loss 
of  more  than  25  million  dollars  to  the  1950  crop.  The  loss  from  the 
disease  in  1951  wras  small,  but  this  wras  due  to  the  unusual  drought  and 
cold  conditions  in  Texas  and  northern  Mexico  during  the  winter  of  1950- 
51  which  prevented  the  build-up  of  the  rust  inoculuja  and  its  spread 
northward  during  the  1951  gro’^iring  season.  No  commercially  grown  varie¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  are  rests ta.nt  to  this  race.  A 
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total  of  about  5^000  lines,  including  some  1,000  foreign  wheats  from 
the  ViTorld  Collection,  have  now  been  tested  in  greenhouses  at  Belts- 
ville .  In  the  fall  of  1950,  591  lines  which  appeared  to  have  resist¬ 
ance  to  15B  were  inci'oased  at  Brawley,  California,  ^nd  provided  seed 
which  was  distributed  to  cooperators  in  tho  spring  of  1951  for  com¬ 
prehensive  region-wide  tests  throughout  the  spring  vj-heat  area. 

Selections  from  these  field  tests  and  from  further  greenhouse  tests 
have  provided  approximately  1,200  lines  which  are  being  increased  at 
Brawley  in  the  fall  of  1951  to  produce  wheat  which  can  be  distributed 
in  the  spring  of  1952  for  further  testing  in  the -spring  wheat  area. 

Five  thousand  varieties  from  the'wrorld  wheat  collection  were  tested 
in  Mexico  in  the  summer  of  1951  under  severe  rust  conditions  and 
approximately  150  were  found  to  have ‘desirable  resistance.  Five 
hundred  lines  selected  from  the  breeding  program  in  the  v/inter  wheat 
region  were  also  sent  to  Mexico  in  the  fall , of  1951  for  testing. 

Some  of  the  resista.nt  lines  have  also  been  sent  to  South 'American 
countries  for  testing  for  resistance  to  153  and  other  races  of  rust 
prevailing  at  those  locations.  A  few;  varieties,  including  certain 
ones  from.  Kenya  and  Egypt,  and  strains  developed  from  these  varie¬ 
ties  have  been  found  'to  be  resistant  at  all  locations.  These  re¬ 
sistant  strains  must  now  be  tested  for  resistance  to  other  diseases, 
for  other  desired  plant  characteristics,  and  .for  yield  and  quality. 

As  the  result  of  cooperative  -work  w/ith  the  Mexican  t^inistry  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  a  new  improved  variety  re¬ 
sistant  to  15B  w^as  developed  and  'seed  increased  sufficient  for  plant¬ 
ing  about  40,000  acres  in  Mexico  in  the  fall  of  1951.  The  use  of  this 
variety  in  Mexico  and  possibly  in  southern  Texas,  vwill  reduce  the 
amount  of  rust  inoculum  which  would  otherwise  be  blowm  northward  in 
the  Spring. 

3.  Southl'~-nd  oat  proves  popular  in  Gulf  Coast  Region.  This  new;  oat 
v'^riety  developed  cooperatively  w;ith  the  Florida  and  other  state 
experiment  stations  is  especially  adapted  for  the  Gulf  Coast  region 
'■nd  for  fall  seeding.  In  Florida  it  has  outyieldcd  other  varieties 
by  12  to  24  bushels  per  acre.  By  increasing  Southland  under  irriga¬ 
tion  in  Idaho  and  other  western  states  in  1950,  approximately  40,000 
bushels  of  seed  were  available  for  sowing  in  Florida  in  the  fall  of 
1950.  This  produced  sufficient  seed  to  meet  commorcial  planting  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  fall  of  1951  for  the  entire  Gulf  Coast  area, 

4.  Sorghum  breeding  has  stimulated  new;  industries.  The  breeding  of 
combine-type  varieties  made  grain  sorghum  a  profitable  cash  crop 
that  could  be  harvested  w;ith  little  labor.  This  stimulated  produc- 
tien  and  provided  an  abundant  supply  of  grain  for  processing.  Sorghum 
breeders  and  chemists  of  the  Department  and  the  state  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  cooperating  with  manufacturers  and  industrial 
chemists,  are  developing  now  sorghum  products.  Three  new  sorghum  in¬ 
dustries  have  been  established  since  1947,  About  6  million  bushels  of 
grain  sorghum  are  used  annually  in  the  manufacture  of  dextrose  sugar, 
st'^.rch,  edible  oil,  and  by-yjroduct  feeds.  Smaller  quantities  are  being 
ground  into  a  flour  used  as  an  adhesive  in  the  manufacture  of  gypsum 
board.  The  development  of  sorgos  of  high  sugar  content  made  feasible 
the  dehydrated  sorghum  pellet  industry  whereby  high-sugar  swweet  sorghums 
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are  dehydrated,  ground,  mixed  with  other  foodstuffs,  and  made  into 
pellets  for  feeding  livestock,  ihe  breeding  of  a  pop  sorghum  crea¬ 
ted  a  new  product,  and  food  industries  are  experimenting  with  new 
confections  and  foods  made  from  the  popped  grains. 

5.  Amimonium  sulfate  determned  to  be  superior  to  ammonium  nitrate  on 
rice  in  California.  Six-year  experiments  in  cooperation  with  the 
California  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  demonstrated  an  average 
increase  over  unfertilized  control  plots  of  18  per  cent  per  acre  for 
ammonium  sulphate  as  compared  vri.th  10  per  cent  for  ammonj.um  nitrate. 

6.  Cotton  defoliants  are  being  used  in  increasing  quantities  but  contin- 
ued  studies  show  that  caution  should  be  observed  as  to  applying  themx 
too  early.  By  early  aT:'olications,  yields  may  be  reduced,  the  immature 
bolls  mil  contain  thin-viralled  fibers  that  will  contri.bute  to  yarn 
neooiness,  the  seed  will  be  low  in  oil,  and  the,  germination  reduced. 

In  general,  30-day  old  bolls  will  not  be  harmed, 

7.  'Tinter  cotton  olanting  in  Mexico  speeds  cotton  breeding  program.  In 
cooperation  vrith  the  National  Cotton  Council  ^"successful  winter  crop 

of  cotton  w'as  grovm  at  Iguala,  i%xico.  Cotton  breeders  from  all  parts 
of  the  belt  sent  over  600  selections  of  breeding  material  for  the 
vdnter  crop.  Self-pollinated  seed  was  returned  to  each  breeder  in 
time  for  spring  planting.  Plans  are  m^ade  to  continue  this  program 
which  ?ri,ll  enable  breeders  to  grow  two  generations  a  year, 

8.  Higher  soybean  yields  in  the  South  are  attained  by  delayed  planting 
and  i/mder  row  spacing.  Soybeans  planted  after  May  1  have  given 

more  economical  production  than  those  planted  earlier.  '^’Jhile  studies 
in  the  North  showed  that  miaximum  yields  resulted  from.  21-inch  rows, 
in  the  South  no  increases  in  yield  resulted  in  planting  rows  closer 
than  36  to  42  inches.  Varieties  adapted  to  the  South  have  a  much 
bushier  habit  of  gro^Arth. 

9.  A  new  variety  of  broadleaf  birdsfoot  trefoil,  Grranger,  developed  in 
cooperation  with  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  is  being 
released  for  seed  production  in  the  Northwest.  It  is  the  best  of  a 
large  number  of  imported  strains  tested  during  the  past  12  to  15 
jep.rs  „  It  establishes  rapidly,  is  a  hea\^^  producer  of  forage  hnd 
seed,  long-lived,  arparentlj'-  quite  free  of  disease  and  insect  injury, 
and  makes  a  rapid  recover^’’  after  cutting.  It  is  very  palatable  and  a 
good  companion  legum.e  for  various  grasses. 

10.  Grass  seed  production  increased  by  improved  managomient  practices. 

Availability  of  adapted  legume  and  grass  seeds  is  essential  to  a 

grassland  agriculture.  At  Corvallis,  Oregon,  it  was  found  that  gro?f- 
ing  Alta-fescue  in  3-foot  rows  gave  234  per  cent  increase  in  seed 
yield  over  solid-seeding  as  a  l-yop.r  average,  -while  with  red  fescue 
the  increase  was  210  per  cent  more  for  3-foot  plantings.  Row  culture 
also  usually  results  in  higher  quality  seed.  At  Bczem.an,  Montana, 
seed  yields  of  several  grasses  have  been  increased  200  to  300  per  cent 
by  adequate  applications  of  nitrogen  earljr  in  the  grovd.ng  season. 

Fall  applications  did  not  increase  seed  yields.  In  areas  of  scant 
rainfall,  nitrogen  solutions  have  been  sprayed  on  the  leaves  ns  a 
means  of  getting  it  into  the  plants  at  the  proper  time  and  good  re¬ 
sults  obtained  even  though  some  leaves  were  severely  injured. 
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11 .  Tall  f esciie-Ladlno  clover  pp.stures  have  high  beef-producing  quali¬ 
ties  in  tests  cooperative  -with  the  Missouri  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  Steers  gained  516  pounds  per  acre  annually  on  such  combina¬ 
tion,  compared  with  315  pounds  on  bluegrass-Ladino  clover,  and.  239  on 
bluegrass-sweet  clovor.  These  pasture  mixtures  were  fertilized  with 
phosphate  and  potash,  but  no  nitrogen*  Cn  bluegrass  alone,  the  apoli- 
cation  of  200  pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate  per  acre  as  ivell  as  phosphate 
and  potash  was  required  for  steers  to  produce  gains  of  419  pounds  'per 
acre.  This  show's  that  legumes  in  pasture  mixtures  supply  the  nitrogen 
required,  Although  bloat  on  Lad  in  o  clover 'has  been  a  problem'  of  much 
concern,  no  difficulty  was  encountered  on  those  pastures' which  con¬ 
tained  plenty  of  grass, 

12.  A  ncwiT  sugar  beet  variety  introduced  in  1949  because  of  its  resistance 
to  blackroot  in  the'humid  area  gave  increased  yields  in  1950,  In 
tests  in  Michigan  and  Ohio  where  black  root  was  a  factor,  the  new 
variety  produced  an  average  of  14.0  tons  per  acre,  compared  lArith  10*5 
tons  for  the  commonly  grovm  U.  S.  leaf -spot  resistant  variety, 

<% 

13.  Sugar  beet  seed  production  aided  by  chemical  weed  control.  Produc-  ■ 

on  of  sugar  beet  seed  in  Oregon  has  posec^  serious  weed  problems , 

The  crop  is  planted  in  the  fall,  over-w/inters  in  the  field,  and.  the 
seed  is  harvested  the  succeeding  summer.  The  fall  rains'  usually  make  ■ 
the  fields  so  wet  that  weed  control  by  cultivation  is  not  possible. 
Experiments  cooperative  with  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  have  dem.ons trated  that  ryegrass  and  chickweed  can  be  controlled 
successfully  wjith  IPG  (Isopropyl-N-Phenyl-Carbamate  )  sprays, 

14. ,  heTf  sugarcane  variety,  CP  43/47,  adapted  to  mechanical  harves  ting, 

introduced  in  Florida,  This  variety  combines  relatively  high  pro¬ 

ductiveness  and  satisfactory  disease  resistance  mth  erectness  of 
.groTiTth  and  uniformity  of  stalk  length.  These  latter  qualities  are 
particularly  necessary  to  overcome  the  losses  of  machine  harvesting 
due  to  excessively  high  cane  stumps  and  unrecovered  field  scraps. 

This  variety  represents  the  first  im.portant  advance  in  development 
of  varieties  for  mechanical  harvesting  in  Florida, 

15 .  Research  program  initiated,  to  develop  burlcy  tobacco  varieties  re-  . 
sis  tan t  to  black  shank.  During  recent  years  this  disease  has  spread 

spectacularly.  More  than.  30,000  farms  have  become  infected  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  North. Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  only  adequate  knowjn  control  measure  is  disease 
resistance.  Black  shank  immunity  is  present  in  certain  wdld  species 
of  Nicotiana  and  it  is  necessary  to  transfer  this  irranunity  to  the 
cultivated  tobacco  and  then  conduct  field  tests  with  the  new  hybrids. 
Successful  crosses  have  been  made  and . the  hybrid  plants  have 'repeated¬ 
ly  resisted  infection  -when  inoculated  with  black  shank  fungus.  ’Vork 
with  the  first  back  cross  populations  is  already  in  progress  to  incor¬ 
porate  this  resistance  into  varieties  commercially  acceptable.  An 
extensive  breeding  program  will  be  reouired  before  multiple  disease- " 
resistant  commercial  varieties  are  available. 

Leaf  decay  during  curing  of»burley  tobacco  found  to  be  caused  by  high 
fertilization  and  the  use  of  excessive  amounts  of  chlorine.  Tobacco 
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fi'om  heavily  fertilized  fields  shovfed  marked  tendency  for  the  mid-rib 
and  veins  to  remain  moist  and  this  f'^vored  fungal  attack.  Chemical 
analysis  shovv’-cd  that  the  mid-ribs  of  this  tobacco  contained  2  to  3 
times  the  chlorine  to  be  exnected. 

17.  Control  developed  for  anthracnosc  of  Digitalis,  a  drug  plant  grovm 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania^  Treatment  of  the  seed  before  pl'^nting  by 
hot  water  at  55^C .  for  15  minutes  gave  disease-free  plants.  Field 
tests  showed  that  plants  from  disease-free  seed  remained  free  of 
disease,  whereas  plantings  from  infested  seed  were  severely  affected, 

18 e  Control  of  sand  sagebrush  increases  grass  density  and  beef  production. 
Eight' years  after  sand  sagebrush  control  treatment  of  pastures  at  the 

Southern  Great  Plains  Field  Station,  Woodward,  Oklahoma,  grass  density 
is  266  per  cent  greater  than  before  treatment,  whereas  sagebrush  den¬ 
sity  is  67  per  cent  less.  During  the  same  period  on  untreated  pas¬ 
tures,  grass  density  increased  108  per  cent  as  the  result  of  favorable 
weather  and  proper  grazing,  and  the  sagebrush  density  increased  107 
per  cent.  Average  beef  gain  per  acre  from  the  cleared  pastures  has 
been  52  per  cent  greater  for  the  8-ycar  period. 


HORTICULTURAL  CROP  INVESTIGATIONS 

Research  is  conducted  on  (1)  production  and  improvement  of  fruit,  vegetable, 
nut,  and  ornamental  crops,  (2)  developm.ent  of  economical  methods  of  hand¬ 
ling,  processing,  transporting,  and  storing  fruits  and  vegetables  so  as  to 
maintain  quality  and  control  diseases,  (3)  introduction  and  testing  of  nev; 
plant  materials,  (4)  control  of  nematodes  causing  crop  damage,  and  (5) 
plant  disease  epidemics  and  the  developmient  of  information  and  methods  to 
aid  in  their  control.  The  horticultural  crops  include  the  great  health 
protectors  in  our  diet  and  a.re  highly  important  staple  food  sources.  For 
the  1951  crop  or  marketing  year,  they  had  a  total  frirm  value  of  approxi¬ 
mately  2o9  billion  dollars. 

Selected  Exam.ples  of  Recent  Progress  ; 

1,  Several  of  the  64  new  fruit  varieties  originated  by  the  breeding  pro-* 
gram-  in  the  194Q*s  are  now  im.portant  in  commercial  production.  Forty 
per  cent  of  the  new  acreage  planted  to  canning  peaches  in  recent  years 
in  California  consists  of  the  nine  new  canning  clingstone  peaches  bred 
and  selected,  in  cooperation  yaLth  Leland  Stanford  University  and  the 
California  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta.tion,  to  extend  the  season  of 
this  type  of  peach  for  the  canning  industry.  The  three  freestone  vari¬ 
eties  introduced  for  the  Southeast  (Dixigem^,  Dixired,  and  Southland) 
have  already  become  important  early  shipping  peaches,  m.ainly  because 
of  their  firm  flesh  and  high  color.  The  Cardinal  grape,  a  large-fruited, 
very  early  red  table  variety,  has  be.en  planted  on  several  thousand  acres 
in  Arizona  and  California,  The  red  raspberry,  Williamette,  introduced 
cooperatively  mth  the  Oregon  Agricultural  ffieperiraent  Station,  is  al¬ 
ready  an  important  variety  in  Oregon  because  the  fruit  is  very  large, 
firm,  and  excellent  for  canning  and  shipping.  On  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  the  leading  stravfberry  variety  is  Temiple,  introduced  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  because  of 
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its  resistance  to  the  red  stele  disease.  Another  variety,  Fairland, 
is  mdely  raised  in  the  IJorth.  The  Massey  straivberry,  introduced  in 
cooperation  with  the  Forth  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  St'-'tion, 
because  it  produces  a  large,  high-flavored,  attractive  shipping ■ berry, 
is  the  chief  variety  grovm  in  eastern  North  Carolina . 

2.  Mulching  apple  trees  "with  high-nitrogen  hay  found  to  be  an  effective 
way  of  applying  the 'nitrogen  and  other  nutrients  needed  for  tree 'gro''yrbh 

and  yield .  Ti/hen  200  pounds  of  high-nitrogen  hay  -was  applied  to  18-year- 

.  old  apple  trees  of  very  low  vigor  and  no  supplementary  fertilizer . of  any 
kind  was  added,  some  improvement  in  growth  and  in  foliage  color  was  evi¬ 
dent  the  first  year,  but  by  the  third  year  the  trees  were  outstandingly 
vigorous  and  productive  as  compared  with  trees  mulched  ivith  stravj-  and 
receiving  supplementary  nitrogen.  The  high-nitrogen  hay  was  produced 
by  applying  ammonium  nitrate  at  the  rate  of  300  pounds  per  acre, 

3.  Brown  rot  of  peaches  controlled  by  sulfur  sprays,  two  or  thr-e  at 
blossoming  time,  and  two  to’  four  later  on  to  the  fruit,  A  large  part 
of  the  inoculum  that  causes  rot  in  peaches  starts  in  the  blossom.s  and 
the  spores  spread  from  the  flower  clusters  and  stems  to  the  developing 
fruit.  Commercial  adoption  of  the  spray  program  developed  by  the  De¬ 
partment  has  resulted  in  nota.ble  reduction  of  brovni  rot  losses,  even 
through  the  marketing  period. 

4.  Handbook  of  virus  diseases  of  stone  fruits  published.  It  brings  to¬ 
gether  for  the  first  tim.e  in  illustrated  articles  the  scattered  infor¬ 
mation  on  42  virus  diseases,  7  viruslike  diseases,  10  deficiency  dis¬ 
eases,  and  3  chemical-excess  troubles  that  might  be  confused  with  virus 
diseases.  It  will  be  helpful  not  only  to  regulatory  officials,  nursery- 
mien,  and  growers  in  recognizing  and  controlling  these  diseases,  but 
also  to  research  workers  and  students, 

^  *  Congo,  the  high  quality  anthracnoss-resis t-nt  wraterrnelon  with  excep¬ 
tional  resistance  to  breakage  in  handling,  released  two  years  ago  by 
the  Vegetable  Breeding  Laboratory,  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  proved 

so  promising  in  its  first  year  of  commercial  production  that  about 
40,000  acres  in  the  Southeast  were  planted  with  this  variety  in  1951. 

6o  Fertilizer  studies  with  citrus  help  conserve  scarce  superphosphate. 

Results  obtained  from,  two  nine-year  field  fertilizer  experiments  in¬ 

dicate'  that  citrus  trees  on  the  lieht  sandy  soils  of  Florida  make  no 
beneficial  use  of  the  very  heavj'-  aoplications  of  superphosphate  which 
has  been  common  orchard  practice.  In  the  2^  years  since  a  progress 
report  on  these  findings  w^as  published,  growers  have  spent  about  half 
as  much  money  on  phosphate  fertilizers  and  have  used  m.ore  nitroaen, 
which  tends  to  increase  yields.  An  estimiated  100,000  tons  of  super¬ 
phosphate  per  year  vwas  used  in  citrus  culture  in  Florida  .3  years  ago. 
Reduced  use  in' citrus  culture  has  released  a  part  of  this  short 
material  for  other  crops, 

7.  Tristeza  or  simdlar  virus  disease  found  in  Louisiana  citrus.  In  1950, 
a  disease  which  has  all  , the  characteristics  of  tristeza  was  found  in 
citrus  orchards  belowr  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  The  outbreak  wras  con¬ 
fined  to  a  fevj-  orchards  at  the  southernmost  end  of  this  citru.s  area. 
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A  fow  traes  shovanr  similar  symptoms  died  there  in  1948,  approximately 
50  trees  were  affected  in  1949,  ''nd  in  1950  several  hundred  trees  were 
removed  beccause  of  the  disease.  Trees  on  trifolia ta  rootstocks  were 
not  affected,  even  when  adjacent  to  affected  trees  on  sour  orange  root- 
stock.  iVork  is  now  under  way  in  the  affected  groves  to  locate  strains 
of  the  virus,  to  determine  the  insect  vector  or  vectors,  and  to  test 
the  tolerance  of  various  rootstocks  to  the  virus  vrhich  may  possibly 
differ  in  its  rootstock  relationships  from  the  tristeza  strain  in  South 
fjneri.ca, 

8,  New  late  blight  resistant  potato  varieties  save  copper.  Late  blight 
is  the  most  destructive  disease  of  potatoes  in  cool,  humid  climates. 

It  is  estimated  that  50  million  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  are  used 
annually  in  the  U.  S,  to  control  late  blight.  Most  of  this  could  be 
saved  by  using  blight-resistant  varieties,  thereby  saving  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  critical  copper  and  avoiding  losses  from  blight  despite  the 
application  of  such  sprajrs.  Three  varieties  of  potatoes,  Kennebe®, 
Pungo,  and  Cherokee,  all  highly  resistant  to  late  blight  have  been  re¬ 
leased  recentljr. 


9.  Irrigating  before  killing  potato  vines  reduces  stem-end  discoloration. 
Some  method  of  killing  pota.to  vines  prior  to  harvest,  by  chemicals, 
flaming,  or  mechanical  beaters,  is  now  used  in  practically  all  commer¬ 
cial  districts,  but  each  of  those  methods  has  caused  considerable  stem- 
end  discoloration  of  the  tubers.  Experiments  in  cooperation  with  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  Sxoeriment  Station  shov/ed.  that  maturity  of  vines 
wB.s  loss  important  than  moisture,  that  there  was  more  discoloration 
when  killing  vras  done  with  the  soil_  at  low  soil  moisture  levels,  and 
that  the  discoloration  can  be  minimized,  regardless  of  vine-killing 
method,  bjr  irrigating  the  fields  four  days  before  applying  treatments. 

10.  Improved  composting  methods  developed  for  mushroom  culture.  Iwindling 
supplies  and  high  costs  of  manure  are  a  serious  problemi  in  mushroom* 
production.  A  new  method  of  composting  has  been  developed  that  saves 
time  and  labor  as  v.fell  as  manure.  3y  usina  this  nevr  method  a  ton  of 
manure  will  produce  compost  to  fill  a  substantially  larger  area  in  the 
mushroom,  house  and  produce  a  substantially  larger  yield  of  mushrooms . 
Improved  temperature  treatments,  or  ’'pasteurization”  practices,  based 
on  recent  studies  of  the  thermal  death  points  of  the  specific  organisms 
that  inhabit  the  m*anure  pile  have  been  developed  for  the  compest  which 
conserve  the  solids,  more  effectively  suppress  undesirable  fungi,  bac¬ 
teria,  and.  insects,  and  increase  the  jields  and  quality  of  m.ushrooms 
produced , 

11.  Methods  of  drying  peanuts  improved.  Too  rapid  artificial  drying  of 
peanuts  has  resulted  in  loss  of  flavor  and  made  the  peanuts  brittle, 
causing  them  to  be  damaged  during  shelling  and  cleaning.  Research  has 
shown  that  approximately  2  days  should  be  used  in  the  artificial  dryer 
to  bring  the  moisture  in  the  pods  to  a  level  not  lower  than  12  per  cent 
and  that  further  remioval  cf  moisture  should  occur  s lovely  as  under  ware¬ 
house  conditions. 
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12.  Gladiolus  thrives  on  limited  amounts  of  fertilizer.  Ihree  year  fer¬ 
tilizer  tests  completed  in  1950  showed  that  the  average  length  of 
flower  spike  and  the  number  of  florets  per  spike  were  greatest  in 
the  unfertilized  plots  and  that  fertilizer  applications  did  not  cause 
significant  differences  .in  the  number  of  flovuer  spikes  produced. 
Gladiolus  growers  can  greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  fertilizer  being 
used,  especially  on  soils  of  known  good  fertility, 

13  f  Powxlery  mildew  of  roses,  the  roost  serious  disease  affecting  this  crop 
in  greenhouses,  can  be  controlled  by  a  now  fi;.ngicide .  In  extensive 
tests  in  the  greenhouses'  at  Beltsville,  Arathane  (2  capryl-4,  6  dini- 
trophenyl  crotonate)  has  been  found  to  be  more  effective  against 
powdery  mildew  and  the  parathion-resistant  tvfo  spotted  spider  mite, 
than  any  of  the  previously  used  chemicals.  Commercial  growers  are 
now  using  it, 

14. ’  Soft  scald  of  apples  can  be  prevented  by  first  storing  .the  fruit  at 

’3h°F.  for  8  weeks  prior  to  lowering  the  temperature  to  31°.  Commer¬ 
cial  adoption  of  this  practice  was  effective  in  preventing  soft  scald 
in  a  300-car  lot  storage  house. 

15.  Modified  icing  services  reduce  cost  of  shipping  Florida  citrus.  "Ihans 
'  portation  tests  from  Florida  to  Few  York  have  sh’oro  that  during  fall, 

winter,  and  early  spring,  one  re-icing  in  transit  was  as  satisfactory 
as  several,  and  that  half -stage  icing  was  as  satisfactory  as  full- 
bunker  icing  when  standard  refrigeration  was  used.  Use  of  only  one 
re-icing  would  save  the  shipper  about  .fiOO  per  car  on  shipments  tp  cer¬ 
tain  eastern  seaboard  cities,  and  the  use  of  half -stage  icing  instead 
of  full-bunker  icing  would  save  about  ^20  per  car. 

16.  Many  transparent  films  found  suitable  for  prepackaging  fruits  and  vege 
tables.  Sixteen  out’'of~27  films  tested  are  about  equally  suitable,. 
The  tests  indicated  that  the  film  should  be  selected  on  the  -basis  of 
permeability  to  moisture,  tear  strength,  and  cost.  Use  of  such  film 
contributes  to  convenience  ^nd  attractiveness  in  merchandising  and  re¬ 
tards  m.oisture  loss,  but  does  not  replace  refrigeration  and  careful 
handling  the  key  factors  in  maintaining  quality. 

17.  Experimental  forecasts  of  late  blight  of  potatoes  and  tomatoes,  based 
on  temperature-humidity  relations,  have  been  very  accurate  in  the  re¬ 
gion  where  they  were  tested.  It  was  found  that  the  temperature -humid¬ 
ity  combination  favorable  to  the  development  of  blight,  i,e,.,  70°  F. 
or  less  and  90%  relative  humidity  or  more,  is  not  dependent  on  fre¬ 
quency  of  measurable  rainfall, 

18.  Recent  plant  introductions  from' abroad .  include  (1)  a  m.ildew-resis tant 
pea  from  Peru  which  is  reported  to  yield  twice  as  much  as  some  140 
other  pea  introductions  being  screened,  (2)'  two  avocados,  one  from. 
Tahiti  which  ripens  ahead  of  conmerci.al  varieties  now  grown,  and  one 
from  the  Yfest  Indies  which  is  of  superior  quality,  (3)  grapes  from 
Europe  developed  as  crosses  between  European  and  American  types,  (4) 
a  grass  introduction  from  the  Wear  East  which  has  become  a  popular 
new  range  grass  for  Texas  and  Oklahoma  where  it  is  called  the  King 
Ranch  Bluestem,  (5)  tvj-o  collections  of  alfalfa  from  Arabia,  vfhich 
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from  tests  in  Nebrask."’.  are  reported  to  be  resistant  to  the  leaf  hopper 
a  serious  pest,  and  (6)  four  coll  'ctions  of  beans  from  Guatemala  Y^hich 
are  outstanding  for  their  resistance  to  bean  mosaic. 

In  the  search  for  plr-^nt  m.'^terials  as  a  source  for  cortisone,  several 
tens  of  plant  materials  have  been  sent  to  the  Eastern  Ro^mon  Labora¬ 
tory  of  the  Bure-’u  of  .ariculturr'l  and  Industrial  Chemistry,  for  chemi 
cal  analysis.  Cortisone  now  comes  from  anim.^1  sources  and  only  small 
auantities  can  be  produced.  Currently  the  best  plant  source  of  corti¬ 
sone  appears  to  be  the  Agave,  a  plant  found  in  northYrestern  ilexico, 
which  miaht  also  be  grcYm  as  a  source  of  fiber.  There  are  m.any  Agave 
species  and  not  "11  have  yet  been  examined.  A  truly  satisfactory 
source  of  cortisone  h^s  not  yet  been  found  ?>.nd  the  search  for  a  better 
plant  material  than  those  now  available  is  continuing.  The  work  is 
coordinated  with  the  research  program  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 


FOREST  DISEASE  IWE3TIG;' TIONS 

Losses  from  forest  diseases  approach  or  exceed  the  losses  from  fire.  Re¬ 
search  is  conducted  to  develop  m.ethods  for  preventin''  or  controlling  dis¬ 
eases  on  the  millions  of  acres  of  national  forests,  parks,  and  other  tim¬ 
bered  areas,  and  diseases  of  shade  trees  and  forest  products.  The  infor¬ 
mation  developed  serves  the  Forest  Service  and.  other  governmental  bureaus. 
State  forestry  agencies,  municipalities,  and  private  O'v'mers,  and  these 
agencies  cooperate  in  the  investigations  especially  by  providing  facilities 
for  the  research  work.  Tne  Yrork  consists  primarily  of  (1)  identifying 
diseases  of  forest  trees  and  products  and  deteimiining  their  life  cycles, 
and  (2)  developing  effective  and  economical  control  methods  and  m.anagement 
practices,  including  the  development  of  disease-resistant  varieties. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress? 

1.  Qg.k  vilt  research  initiated c  Little  had  been  knovvTi  about  this  new 
disease  which  has  now  been  found  in  16  mid-western  and  eastern  states. 
Studies  of  the  disease  were  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1951.  Laboratory 
investigations  have  resulted  in  the  discover^"  of  the  perfect  spore 
stage  of  the  funcais.  It  was  produced  by  grovving  together  in  culture 
single  spores  of  the  fungus  from  different  localities.  This  is  an  im¬ 
portant  step  in  discovering  how  the  disease  is  spread  over  lone:  dis¬ 
tances,  The  oak  vilt  fun.f^us  W8.s  also  isolated  from,  dyina  Chinese 
chestnut  trees  in  a  planting  in  Missouri  and  proof  established  that 

it  is  a  virulent  parasite  on  these  trees  now  beins  extensi'vely  planted 
in  forests  and  nut  orchards. 

2.  Wilt-resistant  Mimosa  trees  released.  Tvao  selections,  T^’ron  and  Char¬ 
lotte,  which  hav:  successfullj?"  resisted  the  wilt  disease  in  inoculation 
and  field  tests  over  the  past  10  years,  were  made  available  this  year 
to  nurseip/men  for  propagation  and  eventual  distribution. 

3.  Hybrid  poplars  developed'  for  pulpwood  tested  for  disease  resis t^''nce , 

To  m^eet  the  rapidly  increasing  demm.nd  for  pulpwood,  new  fast  grovd.ng 

poplars  are  being  produced  by  foresters,  Som.c  plantations  of  these 
hybrids  have  been  destroyed  bj?"  ca.nker  diseases.  Such  losses  can  be 
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avoided  by  planting  disease-resistant  hybrids.  One  hundred  seventy- 
nine  hybrid  lines  have  been  tested  .-^nd  twenty-five  of  them  were  found 
resistant  to  the  most  important  Cconker  disease. 

4.  Methods  for  decay  protection  for  exterior  vo-oodvrork  tested.  Methods 
wiiich  were  tested  over  a  9-year  period  included  oil-carried,  preserva¬ 
tives  applied  by  brush,  dip,  and  short  period  soaks.  Brush  and  dip 
applicstions  of  pontachlorophenol  and  copper  naphthenate  have  given  a 
high  degree  of  protection  when'  the  wood  was  painted  soon  after,  treat¬ 
ment;  soaks  of  15  minutes  or  longer,  follovred  by  painting,  have  given 
almcst  complete  protection  to  wood  not  in  contact  with  the  soil, 

■  SOILS,  FERTILIZERS,  '.W  IRRIGATION  INVESTIGATIONS 

Research  is  conducted  in  the  follov.dnr  four  related  fields} 

Soil  improvement,  managem.ent,  and  irrigation  investip;ations,  including 
studies  of ,  fertilization,  liiriing^'  tillage,  crop  rotation,  and  other  pro¬ 
duction  practices.  These  investigations  are  conducted  at  43  field  loca¬ 
tions  in  dry-land,  humid,  and  irrigation  regions  and  are  supported  by  basic 
laboratory  investigations  into  sPil-plant  relationships,  including  studies 
of  tilth,  moisture,  fertility,  and  soil  organisms.  Salinity  problems  re¬ 
lated  to  soil  and  crop  management  are  also  studied. 

Fertilizer,  liming  material,  and  soil  amendment  investigations  tO'  improve 
the  properties,  efficiency,  and'  availability  of  these  materials  to  plants. 
Fanners  nevr  use  annually  approximately  46  million  tons  of  these  materials 
having  a  retail  cost  of  about  900  million  dollars. 

Soil  surveys  to  classify  soils  in  a  national  system.  Soil  maps  and  re¬ 
ports  are  published  for  use  in  recommending  and  applying  soil  and  crop 
management  practices  on  individual  farm^s  and  for  numerous  land-use  pro¬ 
grams  cf  Federal  and  State  agencies. 

Basic  research  regarding  the  effects  upon  plant  nutrition  of  various  min¬ 
eral  elements  and  .growth  factors  in  the  soil  and,  through  plants  used  'as 
food,  the  effect  of  these  elem.ents  on  animal  and  human  nutrition. 

The  whole  soils  program  is  closely  inte.grated  mth  the  soils  ?;ork  of  Sta.te 
agricultural  experiment  stations,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and.  other  Federal  agencies.  Such  integration  and.  cooperation 
facilitates  effective  planning  and  research  on  the  most  urgent  problems. 

Specific  problems  to  which  efforts  are  being  directed  include: 

1.  The  development  of  improved  soil  mjanagement  and  crop  production  prac¬ 

tices  for  nevjly  irri.gated  lands  such  as  are  being  developed  in  the 
Columbia,  Lower  Colorado,  Missouri  and.  other  river  basin  areas,  and 
also  for  the  older  irrigation  projects, 

Imiprovement  of  mixed  fertilizers  of  higher  analysis  by  granulation  to 
better  the  properties  affecting  packaging,  storage  and  availability 
of  nutrients  ’to  plants. 
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3.  Preparation  of  reconnaissance  and  detailed  sci.l  surveys  of  lands 
under  nsiderati''n  f  •  r  development  thr'^uah  irri.^ation  ')r  drainaf^e 
in  several  river  basins, 

4.  Increased  pr'ducti'.  n  cf  feed  crons  in  the  South  throup'h  bettor 
fertilizer  practices  and  cropping  system.s , 

5 .  More 'accurate  determination  cf  the  availability  ^nd  use  cf  nutrient 
materials  by  plants  by  use  of  radioactive  materials . 

6.  Determination  of  the  fertility  needs  and  management  practices  for 
maintaining  and  i.mpr':.vina  productivity  of  dry-land  areas  where  fer¬ 
tility  levels  are  now  coclinina, 

7.  Imprcvement  cf  the  nutritive  value  cf  plants  for  human  consumption 
and  as  a  means  of  avoiding:  nutritional  troubles  in  anim.als  by 
studying  the  effects  cf  fertilizer  applic.^ tiens  and  other  variables 
on  the,  vitamin  and  m.ineral  content  cf  plants. 

Selected  Exam.ples  cf  Recent  Progress  i 

1.  Gccd  crop  rotations  double  orields  under  irrigati'^n.  At  the  Huntley, 
Fontana  Irrigation  Field  Station,  the  average  acre  yield  cf  creps  in 
the  best  rotations  was  approximately  tmee  as  high  as  the  average 
yield  for  the  same  crops  on  the  entire  reclamation  project.  Acreage 
yields  c^'mpared  as  follows;  alfalfa,  5.4  tens  and  2.3  tens;  corn, 

77  bushels  and  30  bushels;  cats,  104  bushels  and  39  bushels;  barley, 

70  bushels  and  34  bushels;  and  su,f?ar  beets,  19  tons  and  13  tons. 

2.  Forage  yields  increased  on  irrigated  mountain  m.eado'ws.  Tnvestiga^ 
tiens  at  Gunnison,  •  Colcrado  in  1950  ccoperative  w'ith  the  Colorado 
.Agricultural  Experiment  Stati'^n,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and 
local  ranchers  shewed  that  under  the  best  combination  of  irrigation, 
fertilization,  and  soil  management  practices  the  jrields  of  native 
hay  were  increased  to  3.3  tons  per  acre  as  compared  with  1.3  tons  on 
check  plots.  At  prices  cf  f25  per  ton,  this  represents  a  gross  sales 
increase  of  $50  per  acre;  after  deducting  the  fertilizer  cost  cf  $20 
per' acre,  the  net  increase  would  be  ,f30  per  acre.  There  are  approxi- 
matety  500,000  acres  cf  similar  meadc-w  lands  in  the  western  states. 

3.  Studies  in  Puerto  P.icc  demonstrate  m.ethodS'.of  increasing  yields  and 

r, educing  soil"  erosion.  In'  cooperative  investigations  with  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  and  the  Puerto  Rico 
Insular  Experiment  Station,  cultivated  crops  grown  in  rotations  YJlth 
kudzu,  velvet  beans,  or  jack  beans  have  reduced  soil  losses  tc  wdthin 
''tolerance  limits"  and  provided  sufficient  nitrogen  for  high  yields. 
Cooperative  studies  vdth  sugar  producers  have  shown  that  great  savings 
are  possible  in  amounts  cf  water  used  if  improved  methods  of  distribu¬ 
tion  are  installed  and  applications  are  properly  timed.  Improved 
methods  of  establishing  and  managing-  legume-grass  combinations  have  been 
developed  and  gains  in  weight  by  native  yearling  cattle  of  400  pounds 
per  acre  in  ,a  10-month  period  have  been  obtained. 
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Surr.r  beet  yields  in  Valley  increased  by  ppplication  of 

a^yisun .  In  cooperative  experiments,  apolic-^tions  cf  gypsum  at  the 
rate'  cf  10  tons  per  acre  tc  alkali  soils  increased  sugar  beet  yields 
10.7  tens  per  acre,  "'jhen  the  alkali  soil  was  leached  prior  to  appli¬ 
cation  cf  the  gypsum,  the  ^aield  incrG''.se  was  IS,  tons  per  acre. 


5.  Increased  quantity  of  better  fertilizers  used.  Fertilizer  con¬ 
sumption  in  1949-50  vms  18,343,300  tons  as  compared  with  18,541,885 
tens  used  in  the  previous  year.  Hovrever,  because  cf  the  higher 
pl'^nt  nutrient  concentration,  the  consumption  of  plant  nutrients 
(nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potash)  in  1949-50  was  4,061,529  tons, 
as  compared  with  3,934,728  tons  the  previous  year,  and  1,683,700 
tons  in  1939-40.  Research  has  made  possible  the  hierher  analysis 
fertilizers,  thus  effectina  savings  in  gross  tonnage  handled. 


6.  Native  forages  of  Coastal  Plains  show  mineral  deficiencies.  350 
samples  cf  forages  from  the  lo^■J•er  Coastal  Plain  Region  cf  South 

Carolina  were  analyzed  by  the  Plant,  Soil,  and  Nutrition  Labora¬ 
tory.  These  samples  clearly  show  level  of  cobalt  throughout  the 
area  so  low  as  to  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  cow’s  requirem^ents  for 
growth,  lactation,  and  reproduction.  Also  the  phosphorus  and  cal¬ 
cium  contents  cf  these  forages  vrare  at  a  minimumi, 

7.  Production  and  distribution  cf  radioactive  fertilizers .  In  coop¬ 
eration  vdth  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  facilities  cf  the  soil 
and  fertilizer  laboratories  have  been  utilized  to  produce  fertili¬ 
zers  containing  radioactive  isotopes  for  use  in  field  and  green¬ 
house  experiments  c:nductoc  cooperatiyely  by  this  Bureau  =nd  state 
agricultural  experiment  stations.  During  the  past  year,  1,500  pounds 
cf  fert-'  lizer  were  produced  containing  335  pounds  of  P2O5  (phosphate) 
and  39  curies  of  p32  (radioactive  phosphorus).  This  material  Tras'used 
in  39  field  experiments  conducted  in  20  states  and  Canada.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  fertilizers  at  a  central  location  has  made  it  possible 
to  avoid  duplication  of -highly  specialized  equipment  and  specially 
trained  personnel  and  also  encourages  vdlder.use  cf  this  new  tool  in 
agricultural  research. 


8,  Imprcved  method,  for  determining  available  nutrients  in  soils.  Scien¬ 
tists  in  the  laboratory  have  developed  a  formula  ^nd  procedure  for 
estimating  available  nutrients  in  soils  which  is  a  areat  improvement 
over  previous  methods.  The  concept  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
pl^nt  is  the  only  agent  capable  of  determining  the.  true  am.ount  of  a 
nutrient  available- in  the  soil.  A  plant,  Y^hen  confronted  with  two 
sources  cf  a  nutrient,  will  take  up  nutrient  from  each  source  in  dir¬ 
ect  proportion  to'  the  amount  available  from  each  source.  The  use  of 
radioactive  fertilizers  permits  identifying  the  nutrient  obtained  by 
the  plant  from  added  fertilizer  fr'^m,  that  v/hich  the  plant  obtains  from 
the  soil. 

9»  Technical  Assistance  tc  PMA.  An  increasing  amount  of  tim.e  is  devoted 
to  consultation  with  Production  and  Marketing  administration  personnel 
on  soil  m.anagement  and  fertilization  practices.  Several  mem.bers  of 
the  staff  have  participated  in  planning  conferences  which  considered 
the  soil  am.endment  practices  to  be  recognized  in  the  agricultural 
conservation  program.  This  assistance  enables  the  State  Agricultural 
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Mcbilizaticn  Conmittocs  tc  make  a  more  judicious  determination  of 
approved  practices  involvin:-;  the  use  of  fertilizer  materials  in  the 
stepped-up  aari cultural  product! ''n  pro;‘'ram.  In  addition,  2,115 
samoies  of  fertilizer  tand  apricultur''!  lime  ’;;ere  analyzed  during  the 
year  cn  a  reimbursable  basi.s, 

10.  Soil  classification  unit  established  at  soils  laboratory  at  River¬ 
side,  California,  Much  cf  the  work  of  this  unit,  at  least  during 
the  first  few  years,  will  be  concerned  with  soils  now  under  irriga¬ 
tion  or  proposed  for  irrigation.  It  will  include  analyses  for  the 
amounts  and  composition  cf  soluble  salts,  particle  size  distribu¬ 
tion,  pH  and  related  properties  of  soil  types.  Analyses  made  of 
several  problem  soils  in  the  Prevo-G': shorn  area,  Utah,  w^ere  especially 
helpful  in  outlining  the  size  and  n-  turo  cf  the  difficulties  that 
w'ould  fellow  irrigation  cf  the  soils, 

11.  Scil  surveys  cf  proposed  irriaaticn  projects  in  the  iiissouri  Basin 

covered  approximately  400,000  acres  in  5  states  in  1951.  Ihe  infor¬ 

mation  .gained  vn.H  be  useful  in  determining  the  suitability  of  the 
areas  for  irrigation  and  the  scil  problems  that  will  be  enccuatered. 
For  example,  the  scil  survey  in  the  Lake  Dakota  Basin,  Spink  County, 
South  Dakota  shows  that  apprcximately  ono-third  of  the  township 
consists  cf  soils  that  are  suitable  fer  irrigate-':^  crops,  cne-third 
of  soils  suita.ble  for  pasture,  and  cne-third  'f  soils  net  suitable 
for  irrigation.  These  soils  are  distributed  mainly  in  small  inter¬ 
mingled  areas,  Irrigati'T-n  -rf  the  better  soils,  such  as  the  Lbbe, 
Aberdeen,  and  Bearden  series,  could  change  their  properties  within 
a  feviT  years.  Careful  handling  would  be  necessary  to  provide  drain¬ 
age  and  prevent  accumul''^tion  of  sodium, 

12.  Sr.jl  surx^oys  used  for  tax  assessments.  For  example,  farms  cf 
Allamakee  County,  Iowa,  have  been  reappraised  within  the  past  two 
years  with  the  help  of  the  basic  s<'^il  survey  and  the  assessor  is 
using  the  soil  surveys  and  .yield  estimates  for  the  different  soils 
to  explain  tax  assessmients  tC'  the  people  ccncerned.  In  tv/o  addi¬ 
tional  counties  in  Iowa,  the  county  governments  are  contributing 
funds  for  fiold  operations  of  the  soil  surveys  now  under  way. 

13 .  Soil  map  prepared  for  the  .irkansas,  Red  and  irnlte  River  Basins. 

The  map  was  prepared  in  cooperaticn  ynth  state  organizations  wi.th 

a  scale  of  approximately  15  miles  to  the  inch.  It  ivill  be  used 
by  the  Field  Committee. of  the  Department  in  preparing  the  agricul¬ 
tural  sections  cf  the  comprehensive  plan  i''r  resource  development 
and  ennservation  in  these  river  basins.  Tb.bles  shomng  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  each  of  the  different  soil  associations  suited  for  irri¬ 
gation  and  drainage  development  are  being  prepared  to  accompany  the 
map. 

14 .  A  revised  and  enlarged,  edition  of  the  soil. survey  manual,  first 

issued,  in  1937?  was  published  in  September,  1951.  It  will  be 

used  as  a  guide  to  field  scientists  of  the  Department  and  coop¬ 
erating  agencies  in  making  uniform  basic  scil  surveys.  It  wall 
also  be  of  value  tc  soils  science  students  and  to  soil  scientists 
in  other  countries . 
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15#  Detailed  surveys  cf  about  5)440^000  acres  (8,500  sq,  miles) 
'•’.nd  reconnaissance  surveys  cf  about  2,560,000  acres  (4,000 
SQ .  miles)  were  completed  in  the  1951  fiscal  year.  Soil 
surve3^s  for  8  areas  were  published  brin.'^ing  the  total  number 
to  1,597. 


AGRICULTORoL  ENGINEERING  INVESTIGATIONS 

This  research  is  conducted  in  the  following  four  major  fields: 

Farm  machinery  investigations  are  concerned  with  the  improvemient  cf 
farm  machinery,  eouipment,  and  mechanical  methods  of  planting,  culti¬ 
vating,  fertilizing,  and  harvesting  farm  crons  and  combating  their 
insect  pests  and  diseases. 

In  the  past  10  years  farmers  have  changed  from  hand  methods  and  animal 
power  to'miachines  more  rapidly  than  in  any  other  decade  in  history. 

They  are  using  more  than  twice  as  many  tractors  as  in  1939.  Mechani¬ 
zation  is  far  advanced  in  several  crops,  such  as  small  grains  and  corn, 
but  cotton,  tobacco,  and.  other  crops  including:  many  of  the  vegetable 
crops,  still  require  large  amounts  of  hand  labor  and  more  mechanization 
is  greatly  needed. 

Farm  structures  and,  related  investigations  develop  more  effective 
barns  and  anima.l  shelters,  better  structures  for  storing  crops  C'n  the 
farm,  '’nd  improve  design  and  utility  cf  farm  houses.  The  farm  invest¬ 
ment  in  buildings,  including  houses,  is  approximately  20  billion  dollars. 
Part-year  storage  on  the  farm  for  most  of  the  grain,  feed  and  perishable 
crops  is  essential  to  orderly  marketing  of  agricultural  products. 

Mechanical  processing  of  farm  products  is  concerned  with  the  improve- 
ment  of  equipment  and  methods  for  handling  and  processing  products  on 
the  farm  or  at  local  processing  plants.  Current  studies  are  concerned 
with  improving  the  ginning  cf  cotton,  the  processing  of  sansevieria,  flax 
and  other  fibers,  and  the  lay-out  and  operation  of  farm  product  process¬ 
ing  plants , 

Farm  electrification  investigations  include  the  application  cf  electrical 
energy  in  the  form,  of  power,  heat,  light  and  other  forms  as  an  aid  in  the 
production  and  processing  of  agricultural  products,  and.  the  study  cf 
potential  new  uses  of  such  energy  on  farms. 

Selected  Examples  cf  Recent  Progress ; 

1.  Five  basic  plans  for  Icw-ccst,  expansible  farm  houses  have  been  de- 

veloped.7  In  addition,  18  new  plans  for  farmhouses  of  standard  design 

were  prepared,  and  at  the  reouest  cf  FRA,  revisions  were  made  'to  12 
of  their  old  plans,  Ihese  plans  all  meist  the  minimum  standards  agreed 
to  by  the  state,  agricultural  colleges  throughout  the  country,  t.he 
Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Heme  Sccncmiics,  the  Extension  Service, 
and  the  Farmers  Home  Adm.ini  strati  on. 
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2,  Cooling  drinking  water  for  beef  cattle  aids  prodiiction  in  California. 

It  was  found  in  cooperative  research  with  the  California  Agri¬ 

cultural  Experiment  station  that  cooling  the  drj.nking  water  from 
an  average  of  to  65®F,  resulted  in  an  increase  of  0,4  pounds 

in  daily  gain  of  Hereford  cattle  over  a  second,  group  held,  in 
adjacent  pens,  each  pen  having  similar  sliade  and  both  groups  fed 
the  same  ration, 

3.  Equipment  and  methods  for  controlling  corn  borer  improved.  In  coop¬ 
eration  wdth  the  Maryland  Agricultiu'al  Experiment  Station  a  new 
self-propelled  corn  sprayer  was  developed  for  spraying  canning  corn 
vtiich  met 'field  requirenents  as  to  clearance,  power,  flexibility, 
stability,  and  range  of  adjustment,  retailed  w'orloing  dravrlngs  and 
specifications  were  made  available  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  further- 
developments.  In  tests  in  lov-'a,  one  nozzle  per  rov/  proved  to  be 

as  effective  as  two  or  more  nozzles  when  spraying  corn  in  the  w'horl 
stage  of  growt-h  for  control  of  first  generation  borer, 

4.  Peanut  harvesting  equipment  saves  labor,  idndrow  curi.,ng  and  har¬ 
vesting  of  peanuts  with  a  combine  developed  on  the  project  re¬ 
quired  approximately  4  man  hours  per  acre,  as  compared,  with  9  hours 
wiien  the  peanut  vines  were  win  dr  owed  or  bunched  and  a  semi -combine 
used,  and  32  hours  for  stacks  and  a  stationary  picker, 

5,  Equipment  for  harvesting  and  dehydrating  sugar  beot  tops  helps  to 

provide  good  feed.  '  Studios  in' Goiorado  showed~th.at~sugar~beet  tops 

could  be  harvested,  processed,  and  dehydrated  and  a  desirable  feed 
produced  with  significant  savj_ngs  in  protein  and  carotene  over 
ordinary  top  utilization  methods.  Equipment  was  developed,  or  adapted 
for  harvesting  beet  leaves,  and  for  dehydrating  them  satisfactorily. 
Beet  tops  nay  make  d  profitable  additional  crop  for  alfalfa  de¬ 
hydrators  to  handle,  thus  extending  their  operating  period, 

6 ,  gvreetpotato  digger  improved  and  recommended  for  commercial  produc¬ 

tion.  Nvimerous  design  changes  to  eliminate  various  troubles  which 
had.  been  observed  were  made  in  the  rod-t^.qje  di.gger  developed  in  1948 
and  1949.  The  im.proved  machine  w,ras  tested  on  a  number  of  .farm-S  with 
veT2^  satisfactory  results,  klien  commercially  available,  this  digger 
should  pay  for  itself  at  the  rate  of  around  $20  per  acre  based  on 
present  potato  prices  and  labor  costs. 

7.  Special  fiber  production  and  processing  equipment  imnroved.  'Re¬ 
search  is  primarily  concerned  with  triree  fibers,  sansevieria,  ramie, 
and  kenaf,  w/hich  offer  possibilities  of  economical  production  in 
this  country  as  substitutes  for  imported  fibers  in  short  supply. 

A  drier  lias  been  developed  ’which  can  be  used  for  all  three  fibers 
and  operated  at  a  capacity  equal  to  the  other  machines  in  the  plant 
so  that  the  processing  becomes  continuous  with  potential  savings 
in  labor  costs.  Crop  prod.uction  machinei^  for  other  crops,  such 
as  planters,  cultivators,  and  weed  control  equipment,  are  being 
adapted  to  use  with  these  fiber  crops. 
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8.  Fiber  flax  processing  eqiiipment  studies  accelerated  through  in¬ 
creased  assistance  from  cooperators,  Oregon  is  now  furnishing  rent- 
free  space  in  the  Santiam  Flax  ^lant  for  the  operation  of  a  full 
size  pilot  processing  plant,  and  Oregon  and  private  industry  are 
furnishing  power,  raw  materials,  and  'some  labor  for  running  tests. 
The  pilot  plant  incorporates  all  of  the  improved  equipment  which 
has  been  developed  by  several  years  of  experimental  research.  An 
artificial  drier  for  retted  flax  straw;  was  developed  which  will 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  hauling  the  retted  flax  straw  to  the 
fields  and.  back  to  the  plant  after  field  drying.  It  will  facilitate 
straight  line  factory  operation  and  reduce  costs, 

9 ,  Cotton  gjnnin g  oroces s e s  devel oped  at  '^toneville  (Mississippi) 
labor  at  or3^  tested  at  neV'T  CoFto’n  G’inning  Branch  laboratory,  Ilesilla 
Park,  New  Mexico.  A  c"bm;^et'e  series  of  tests  were  run  to  determine 
the  effect  upon  irrigated  cottons  of  the  various  ginning  processes 
developed,  for  humid  conditions.  Such  tests  will  be  continued  until 
the  evidence  indicates  w.hich  operations  must  be  re-designed  to  suit 
cottons  grown  in  low  hmiidity  areas, 

10,  A  cotton  seed  drier  has  been  developed  which  does  an-  econom-ical 
job  of  drying  without  injur;/  either  to  germination  or  tho  oil  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  seed.  After  six  months' '  storage  tests,  dried."  seed 
graded  89  while  undried  seed  graded.  77,  a  loss  of  12  points.  The 
cost  of  drying  was  '^2,10  per  ton  of  seed)  the  increased,  value  due 
to  drying  was  $5.46,  indicating  a  benefit  of  ^'3,36  per  ton. 

11,  Automatic  feed  mixer  developed.  A  fluted-wheel  metering  device, 
developed  cooperatively  with  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  for  delivering  snail  grains  and  supplement  to  a  feed 
grinder  in  predetorm.ined  ratios  has  porf armed  w^ell  for  a  year  on 
an  Illinois  farm.  It  eliminates  the  need- for  mixing  feed  after 
grinding.  A  second  labor-saving  machine  developed  in  1950  consists 
of  a  semi-automatic  de-vice  for  distributing  ground  grain  to  feed 
bunks  for  cattle.  Several  manufacturers  have  indicated  interest* 
in  producing  both  of  these  developments  commercially, 

12 ,  More  flexible  curing  allow;ed  w;ith  comipartment -type  brightleaf 
tobacco  barn.  The  tobacco  is  moved  from  compartment  to  compart¬ 

ment  as  curing  nr  ogresses.  Such  a  barn,  developed  cooperatively 
with  the  Forth-  Carolina  Agricultrral  Exoerimen-t  station,  o.ffers 
the  opportunit-'*  of  cijririg  onl;"  sm.all  quantities  of  tobacco  at  a 
time.  Thus  tobacco  harvested  at  different  times  can  be  handled 
separately.  The  ordinary  curing  barn  must  be  completely  filled 
and  curing  started  on  the  same  daj^  for  best  results.  The  cempart- 
raented  barn  will  also  do  away  v;ith  the  necessity  of  large  working, 
crowds  for  both  harvesting  and  hanging  the  tobacco  in  the  barn. 
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NATIONAL  AJiBORETUI'l 

The  National  i^rborotum  occupies  a  site  of  approximately  400  acres  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.'  Pasic  developmental  work  has  largely  been  done,  and 
in  recent  j^ars  trees  and,  slirubs  have  boon  transplanted  from  nurseries  to 
permanent  planting  sites.  However,  much  material  is  still  maintajned  in 
nurseries  awaiting  transplanting. 


A  programi  involving  estimated  expenditures  of 'approximately  "^2,400,000  for 
the  long  term  development  Of  the -needed  roads,  walks,  buildings,  and  green¬ 
houses  was  developed  in  1947  in 'cooperation  with  the  National  Arboretum 
Advisory  Council.  This  program, '  how^ever,  has  largely  been  held  in  abeyance 
during  the  past  three  years  as  sliov/n  by  the  following  tabulation: 

Fiscal  Year  '  Appropriation 


1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 


^  Includes  ^'^3,000,  for  proposed 


s^^350,000 
328,000 
70 ; 000 
43; 950 
38; 000  a/ 

'  •8829,950 

supplemental  due  to  pay  increase 


During  fiscal  year  1^51,  activities  at  the  National  Arboretum  wre're  as 
follows : 


Program  for  Development  of  Physical  Facilities:  l/ith  acquisition  of  a 
final  tract  of  land  which  had  bee-n  delayed  because  of  condemnation  pro¬ 
ceedings,  the  Arboret'um-  tract  has  nov;  been  rounded  out  to  approximately 
400  acres  of  land.  Fire  protection  and  irrigation  facilities  have  been 
made  available  at  all  strategic  points  by  the  completion  of  som.e  17,000 
feet  ,  of  water  m.aihs.  'Fences  v/ere  relocated  around  the  present  boundaries, 
slightly  over  a  mile  of  hew  road  was  graded  and  surfaced,  and  about  one 
mile  of  old  road  wadened  and  resurfaced. 

Operation  and  Haintenance;  In  addition  to  the  usual  maintenance,  a  great 
deal  of  plant  material  was  moved  from  the  nurseries  to  permanent  location's 
in  the  fall  of  1950  and  spring  of  1951.  Nodern  tree  moving  equipment  has 
facilitated  this  moving. 

Plantings  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  and  the  Amman's  National  Farm,  and 
Garden  Association,  Inc,  have  been  expanded  and  developed.  The  American 
A-ssociation  of  Niirserymen  is  sponsoring  a  collection  of  flowering  crab 
apples  which  will  include  all  the  varieties  in  the  United  States;  about 
500  plants  representing  over  50  varieties  have  been  donated  as  a  start 
toward,  this  collection. 

Nearly  10,000  persons  visited  the  azalea  display  in  April  and  Kay  v^en  the 
Arboretum  was  opened  to  the  public  on  vreekends.  This  compares  mth  som^e 
8,000  -visitors  in  1950. 
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SMEMEiJT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTkiENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS 

Item 

4 

Ohligafions, 

1951 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1952 

Estimated 
obligations , 
19  53 

Ar.ri cultural  Marketing:  Act  (RlIA — Title 

J 

$348,272 

$297,000 

$3  51,000 

II )i  *v\’riculture  (Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultu.r al 

Engineering): 

Marketing  research  and  service  .... 

Research  on  Strategic  and  Critical  :  : 

iigri cultural  Materials.  Apiculture  ;  ; 

(Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Soils.  :  : 

and  Agricultural  Eui^uneering) :  :  : 

For  research  on  the  development  and  :  i 

production  of  domestic  crops  pro-  :  : 

viding  strategic  and  critical  agri—:  J 

cultural  products  under  section  ;  : 

7(h)  of  the  "Stre-tegie  and  Critical  .  : 

Materials  Stockpiling  Act  of  July  :  : 


23,  1946": 

1.  Research  on  domestic  production 

of  natural  rubber  ........... 

2.  Investigations  of  domestic  pro¬ 

duction  of  vegetable  tannins, 

3.  Investigations  on  vegetable  and 

animal  fats  and  oils  a,,;..., 

4.  Investigations  on  fiber  plants 

100,862 

40,004 

33,338 
60, 6l4 

108,000 

53,000 

116,000 

65.200 

108,000 

53 , 000 

116,000 

103.400 

Total,  Research  on  Strategic 
and  Critical  Iigricultural 
Materials 

234.818 

342,200 

380.400 

Control  of  Forest  Tests,  Forest  Pest 

Control  Act.  Agriculture  (Bureau  of 

Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricul- 

tural  Engineering): 

Surveys  to  determine  distribution 
and  intensity  of  forest  diseases 
and  fornulation  of  recommendations 
for  control  nractices  . . 

40.293 

41 . 500 

105,500 

Flood  Control,  Agriculture  (Bureau  of 

Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  ligricixl- 
tural  Engineering): 

For  use  in  connection  with  planning 
the  agricultural  phases  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  river  basin  programs 

26,000 

3  5.000 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 

0"bl  igat  ions, 

1951 

Estimated  :  Estimated 
obligations, : obi igat ions, 

1952  :  1953 

Operating  Expenses.  National  Insti- 
tutes  of  Health,  luhlic  Health 

Service  (.xllotment  to  A^-ricnlture ) 
(Hureau  of  llant  Industry,  Soils,  and 

A'  .T  i  cul  tur al  En^^:  i  ne  er  i  nf;: ) : 

For  research  into  utilization  of 
plant  materials  as  sources  of 
cortisone  90 

Mitual  Security  (Allotment  to  Aie:ricul- 

ture) (Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils 

and  Af^ricultural  Engineeriuie ) ; 

For  investigations  directed  tov/ard 
the  development  of  ruhlier  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  ... 

For  investigations  of  chestnut 
"blight  control  programs  in  Italy  , 
Total  . . 

ly 

59,865 

i 

> 

366,595 

2,833 

a/  160,645: 

7.167: 

369.428 

167.812: 

ViforkinA'  Fund,  Af-:ri culture ,  Af^ricul- 

tural  Research  Administration  (Bureau 

4 

of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  A^^cri- 

cultural  En^jineering)  Advanced  from: 

iitonic  Energy  Commission: 

For  improvement  of  soil  management 

and  crop  production  through  in- 

vest igat ions  vrith  radio-active 

isotopes  . . . 

197,697 

191,298: 

Department  of  Defense,  Department  of 

: 

the  ^irny.  Office  of  the  Quarter*- 

master  General: 

For  research  related  to  the  forma- 

• 

tion  of  rubher  in  Hevea  trees  .. 

15,000:  - 

Department  of  Defense,  Department  of 

the  Army.  Chemical  Corps: 

For  services  in  "breeding  seed  ... 

_  „ 

20,000: 

Department  of  Defense,  Departcient 

of  the  Navy: 

For  prepara-tion  of  one  or  more 

monographs  of  plant  fi"bers 

4,605 

„  _ 

Federal  Security  -iigency.  Pu"blic 

Health  Service: 

For  collection  of  seeds  and  plants 

as  pcssi"ble  sources  of  the  drug 

.  .  > 

cortisone  .  . . . 

1,478 

Interior  Department,  Burea.u  of 

-  . 

Reclamation : 

For  chemical  and  physical  analysis 

of  soils  and  their  relation  to 

irrigation  agriculture  . . 

7,264 

10,736; 

a/  Allotment  as  of  Decent) er  31 »  1951.» 
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Iten 


Obligations, 

1951 


:  Estimated 
3  obligat  ions , 


Estimated 

obligations, 

1.9.53 


Working  Eund.  iigrl culture,  A^.'ri cultural 

Research  -^-dninist ration  (Bureau  of 

Plant  industry,  Soils«  and  Agricul¬ 

tural  Engineering)  Advanced  from  - 
00 nt inued :  .  . 

General  Services  xj.dir.inistration : 

For  production  of  seed . . 

Total, • Working  Fund,  Agriculture, 
Agricultural  Research  Adminis-  • 
tration  . . . 


J:.^..90.6. 


49  A 


2g.9...9i0 


Working  Fund.  Agriculture.  General 
(Bureau  of. Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
.tigri cultural  Engineering)  Advanced 

from-; 

Eepartment  of  Interior.  Bureau  of 

Reclamation: 

For  studies  in  connection  v/ith  an- 
evalua.tiqn  of  the  agriailtural 
repayment  feasibility  of  the 
Weber  Basin  Reclamation  Project, 

Utah  . . . . 

Department  of  Defense.  Department 

of  the  Army! 

To  cover  the  cost  pf  providing 
data  in  connection  with  a  com¬ 
prehensive  survey,  of  the 
Arkansas-White-Red  River  basin 
Preparation  of  strategic  maps 
and  map  material 

General.  Services  Administration : 

Production  and  acquisition  of 
guayule  seeds  and  :seedlings  on 
behalf  of  the  national  stockpile 
Total,  Working  Fund,  Agricul¬ 
ture  ,  General  . . . . . 

Working  Fu,nd.  Agriculture,  ilgri cultur¬ 

al  Research  administration  (Tru.st 
Account)  itdvanced  from; 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation ; 

For  research  and  survey  activities 
relating  to  continuing  and  expand¬ 
ing  abaca  production  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  . . . 

Total,  Working  Funds  .......... 


: 

80:  120 


17,796 

14,650 

‘41,559 

— 

115.500 

a/  58.500 

148.026 

100.179 

107.077 

97.923 

>*65.051 

' '435,630 

a/  .:i.llotment  as  of  December  31.  19 51* 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Iten  ■ 


*01)1  if^ations , 

!  1951 


Estimated 
obligations 
19  52 


Itiscellaneous  Contrila.ited  llinds.  Be-  : 
partmont  of  Agiriculture  (Bnreau  of  t 
llant  Industry'.  Soils,  and  iigricul-  ? 

ti ■  ral  Enc  ine  er ing ) :  : 

Timst  funds  deposited  by  non-Federal: 
agencies  for  cooperative  research  : 
as  follows:  ; 


;  Estimated 
: obligations , 
:  19  53 


l 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

/  • 

8, 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 


iD'.provement  and  management  of 
turf  grasses  and  control  of 
vieeds  by  chemical  treat.ment  , 
Elcricultural  research  on  nev/ 
methods  of  production  and 
pr opagat  ion 

Cooperative  hybrid  onion 

research  . . . 

Production  of  parent  or  founda¬ 
tion  cooton  seed  to  meet  the 
need  of  the  one-variety  pro¬ 
gram  in  Calif ornin, . 

Spinach  breeding  and  disease 
investigations  .............. 

Research  on  phytotoxicity  of 
insecticides  and  fungicides  . 
Comparison  of  methods  for 
accelera,ted  tests  of  v/ood 

decs,y  . . 

Salt-meal  feeding  investiga- 

t ions  . . . 

Cooperative  soil  survey  vjork 
with  Central  and  Southern 
Florida  Flood  Control  District 
Brush  control  and  range  ir^- 
provem.ent  investigat ions  .... 
Research  into  varieties  of 
v/heat  resistant  to  stem  rust  . 
Investigations  on  the  effect  of 
insecticides  and  f^ingicides  on 

crop  plant  s  . . . . . . 

Corrosion  studies  v;ith  pesti¬ 
cides  on  application  equipm.ent 
t'iaintenance  of  breeding  stock 
collections  of  sugarcane 
varieties,  Summit,  Canral  Zone 
Toto.l,  Miscellaneous 
Contributed  Funds  ........ 


■  3,218 

3,320 

3,320 

3 

60 

-  - 

7,650 

8,076 

8,076 

3,395 

5,968 

6,104 

539 

576 

4, 068 

— 

— 

4,600 

7,000 

7,000 

13,000 

37,000 

-  - 

— 

3,000 

3,000 

— 

10,000 

-  - 

— 

4,000 

4,000 

8,500 

8,500 

5,000 

_ 

9.2^5,00 

40.000 

(Continued  on  next  p^ge) 
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Item 

OllientlonB,*  Esttaated 

T  ; obligations, 

^551  :  19 -IZ 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1953 

Otliisratione  under  reimbursements  from 

Governmental  and  other  agencies: 

So-laries  and  expenses . 

212,283;  209,000 

202,000 

Research  on  strategic  and  critical 

Jigricultural  materials 

6,157:  2,700 

2,700 

Agricultural  Marketing  Act  (RIVIA — 

9.212;  -  -  . 

~  — 

227. 6 S2:  211.700 

204.700 

TOTAL,  OBLIGxiTIONS  UNDER  .iLLOTMENTS 

t 

• 

AND  OTHER  FUNDS  . . . 

‘  "1.801,8^4;  1.614.342 

1.116.600 
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PASS:iIITGHlIl  MOTOA  raiCLSS  MD 
Passon,~;er  Vehicles 


The  1953  Qstinates  contenplate  the  ro-olaconont  of  25  autonohiles  at  an 
estinatod  net  cost,  after  allowance  for  old  vehicles  to  ho  exchanged,  of 
.'1?27,500,  This  mmher  represents  approximately  12  per  cent  of  the  total 
niimher  of  automobiles  ouerated.  At  the  tine  of  trade-in,  each  of  the  cars 
to  he  replaced  will  he  six  or  more  years  old  or  v/ill  have  an  estimated 
mileogo  of  over  60,000  nileSo  It  is  estimated  that  they  v;ill  average  12 
years  of  service  x^rhon  replaced.  Cars  o-re  essential  for  use  hy  research 
X'7orkers  where  other  means  of  transportation  are  inadequate  or  not  available. 
The  average  age  and  mileage  of  the  cars  to  he  replaced  are  considerably 
above  an  efficient  oporrating  level  aud  replacements  should  ho  made  as 
soon  a,s  possible.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  research  program  which 
would  permit  reducing  the  total  number  of  cars. 

Aircraft 


The  1953  estimates  provide  for  tho^  acquisition  of  one  airplane  required  in 
connection  with  research  for  the  development  of  improved  equipment  for 
airplane  application  of  dusts,  sprays,  seeds,  and  fertilizers  as  explained 
more  fully  under  ’'changes  in  language". 
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BUEMU,  OF  EITTOMOLOGY  AND  PLANT  qUAEANTINE 
Piirpose  Statement 


The  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  as  now  established  was 
formed  in  193^  by  consolidation  of  two  existing  bureaus  and  by  adding 
certain  functions  previously  carried  on  by  other  agencies  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  Federal  research  in  entomology  goes  back  to  1S5^.  lu  1878,  a  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Entomology  was  established  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
in  1904  a  Bureau  of  Entomology  was  organized. 

The  Bureau  is  authorized  to  perform  the  following  activities; 

1,  Study  the  distribution,  abundance,  host  plant  relationships, 
life  history,  and  habits  of  insects  which  are  injurious  or 
beneficial  to  agriculture  and  forestry,  with  a  view  to  develop¬ 
ing  practical  methods  for  destroying  the  harmful  ones  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  increase  and  ^read  of  the  beneficial  ones, 

2,  Investigate  the  habits  and  develop  means  for  control  of  all 
insects  annoying  or  affecting  the  health  of  man  and  animals, 
infesting  human  habitations,  or  injtirious  to  industries, 

3,  Conduct  chemical  investigations  to  develop  new  insecticides 
and  conduct  research  to  improve  methods  and  equipment  for 
their  application, 

4,  Apply  control  measures  directed  at  eradication,  suppression 
or  prevention  of  spread  of  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases  in 
cooperation  with  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies,  private 
organizations,  and  in  certain  instances  with  the  governments 
of  Canada  and  Mexico. 

5,  Enforce  quarantines  and  restrictive  orders  to  prevent  the 
entry  into  the  United  States  of  dangerous  plant  pests  and  to 
regulate  the  importation  of  nursery  stock,  fruits,  vegetables, 
cotton,  and  other  plants  and  plant  products  likely  to  carry 
pests, 

6,  Enforce  plant  quarantines  to  prevent  the  spread  of  plant 
pests  which  have  gained  a  limited  foothold,  cooperating  with 
States  in  these  activities, 

7,  Inspect  and  cettify  as  to  freedom  from  injurious  pests  and 
plant  diseases  plants  and  plant  products  intended  for  export, 
in  order  to  meet  the  sanitary  requirements  of  the  countries 
to  which  shipments  are  consigned. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  on  insect  investigations  is  carried  on  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  state  colleges,  agricultural  experiment  stations,  other  agencies 
of  the  Federal  government,  associations,  commercial  growers,  livestock 
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ovmers  and  "beekeepers.  The  Bureau  cooperates  with  States  and  local 
agencies  in  combatting  insects  and  plant  diseases,  and  in  surveys  to 
detect  incipient  and  emergency  outbreaks  of  insects  and  plant  diseases. 

The  Bureau  of  Entomolo^  and  Plant  Quarantinr  .maintains  its  headquarters 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  with  five  regional  adnn- i strati v@  offices  and 
approximately  5OO  laboratories  or  stations  located  thFOtighout  the  Ikiited 
States  and  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  Mexico,  s^ad  Egypt o 

The  Bureau  as  of  November  30,  1951.  had  a  total  of  2,2Zf  full-time 
employees,  222  of  whom  v/ere  in  Washington,  and  the  balance  in  the  field, 
and  242  part-time  employees,  enqployed  during  the  active  season  of  the 
respective  programs.  Including  those  engaged  in  virork  on  the  control  of 
forest  pests.  This  latter  activity  is  described  in  a  separate  section 
of  these  notes. 


•  Estimated, 

1952 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1953 

Appropriated  funds: 

Salai'ies  and  expenses 

$12,448,000 

$12,300,000 

Control  of  Emergency  Out¬ 
breaks  of  Insects  and 
Plant  Diseases 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

Total  appropriated 
funds 

13,448,000 

13,300,000 
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Summary  of  Appropriations,  1932  and  Estimates,  1953 
(Amounts  for  1952  Include  estimated  pay  adjustment  supplement als) 


Item 

Total 

estimated 
available, 
1952  a/ 

Budget 

estimates, 

1953 

Increase  (+) 
or 

Decrease  (-) 

Salaries  and  Expenses: 

Insect  Investigations  . 

Insect  and  Plant  Disease 

Control . . . . 

Plant  Quarantines . 

$3,915,500 

5,739,900 

2,792,600 

$3,869,000 

5,672,000 

2.759.000 

-$46,500 

-67,900 

-33,600 

Total,  Salaries  and  expenses 
Control  of  Emergency  Outbreaks 
of  Insects  and  Plant  Diseases 

12,445,000 

1,000,000 

12,300,000 

1,000,000 

-148,000 

Total,  direct  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  or  estimate . . . 

13,448,000 

13,300,000 

-148,000 

^  Adjusted  for  comparability  vdth  the  appropriation  structure  proposed 
in  the  1953  Budget  estimates. 


The  Budget  estimates  propose  the  transfer  of  the  projects  “Grasshopper  and 
Mormon  cricket  control”  and  “Special  surveys"  from  the  appropriation  “Con¬ 
trol  of  Emergency  Outbreaks  of  Insects  and  Plant  Diseases"  to  the  appro¬ 
priation  “Salaries  and  Expenses,"  subappropriation  “Insect  and  plant 
disease  control,"  This  proposal  would  sin^lify  the  appropriation  struc¬ 
ture  and  the  administrative  functions  of  the  Bureau,  and  would  in  no  way 
effect  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  work  being  conducted.  This  action 
would  transfer  to  Salaries  and  E3q)enses  all  regular  control  work,  leav¬ 
ing  the  appropriation  "Control  of  Emergency  Outbreaks  of  Insects  and  Plant 
Diseases"  item  to  consist  entirely  of  the  contingency  fund  for  emergencies. 

The  work  proposed  to  be  transferred  is  described  as  follows: 

The  work  on  Grasshopper  and  Mormon  cricket  control  consists  of  (a) 
assisting  in  surveys  to  determine  areas  where  outbreaks  are  developing, 
(b)  assisting  states  in  demonstrating  recommended  control  procedures 
where  particularly  difficult  problems  are  encountered,  (c)  assisting 
states  and  local  agencies  in  the  organization  of  control  districts 
where  grasshoppers  and  Mormon  crickets  are  a  recurring  problem,  (d) 
advising  with  states  concerning  plans  for  local  control  and  for  coor¬ 
dination  when  the  problem  includes  several  states,  and  (e)  cooperating 
with  states  in  the  prompt  suppression  of  small  outbreaks  that  threaten 
to  disperse  over  wide  areas  if  not  given  immediate  attention. 

In  the  past  three  years  new  procedures  have  been  developed  which  make 
more  effective  and  greatly  simplify  grasshopper  and  Mormon  cricket  con¬ 
trol  both  in  crop  areas  and  on  native  grass  range  lands.  This  haO  been 
due  in  large  part  to  the  availability  to  farmers  of  new,  improved  chemi¬ 
cals  which  they  can  purchase  individually  and  apply  to  protect  their 
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crops  against  daina;^e.  By  carrying  out  the  functions  daecrihed  above* 
it  is  believed  that  future  emergencies  may  to  a  large  extent  be  pre¬ 
vented,  When  individiial  effort  proves  inadequate  it  is  ©y^ected  that 
Federal  participation  would  be  necessary  only  after  farmers  and 
ranchers  have  organized  local  control  districts  to  insure  area-wide 
application  of  control  procedures,  and  after  a  substantial  part  of  the 
cost  of  control  has  been  provided  by  state  and  local  agencies.  Should 
an  emergency  situation  develop  warranting  Federal  participation  beyond 
technical  assistance,  a  recommendation  would  be  mad©  for  the  release 
of  funds  from  the  item  "Control  of  Emergency  Outbx'eaks  of  Insects  and 
Plant  Diseases,"  Except  'under  these  conditions  and  when  outbreaks 
develop  on  Federal  lands,  need  for  Federal  participation  beyond  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  in  the  form- of  surveys-,  •  and  the.  development  and  demon¬ 
stration  Of  newer  improved' procedui^es  is  not  anticipated.  Thus  the 
anticipated  normal  requirements  of  grasshopper  and  Mormon  cricket  con¬ 
trol  may  be  considered  comparable  to  other  programs  financed  under 
Insect  and  Plant  Disease  Control, 

Special  surveys  consist  of  surveys  to  detect  the  status  and  occurrence 
'of  insect  pests.  In  cooperation  with  State  agencies,  industry  groups 
and  others,  several  different  surveys  are  being  conducted.  The  pests 
covered  include;  cotton  insects,  insects  attacking  deciduous  fruits, 
insect  pests  of  vegetables  and  similar  crops  including  tobacco,  .com 
borer,  and  screwworm.  The  purpose  of  these  surveys  is  to  develop  cur- 
^  rent  data  on  status  and  distribution  of  important  pests  and  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  availability  of  insecticides  in  areas  where  they  are  needed. 
The  data  are  pooled,  summarized  and  made  currently  available — usually 
weekly  during  active  seasons— to  extension  agencies  to  aid  in  advising 
farmers,  and  to  the  industry  to  aid  in  the  distribution  of  insecticides 
and  spraying  and  dusting  equipment  to  the  areas  where  needed  and  whey 
they  will  be  used  by  the  farmers.  These  activities  have  been  of  increas- 
'■  ing 'V^lue  and  are  closely  followed  by  farmers  and  industry.  They  have 
done  much  to  assure  that  supplies  are  available  when  and  ..where  needed 
arid  to  guide  farmers  on  when  to  protect  crops  to  prevent  losses.  Most 
of  the  weekly  reports  on  insect  infestations  are  sent  to  as  many  as 
1,250  individuals  and  concerns.  The  .in'berest  and  cooperation  by  State 
agencies  and  others  are  increasing. 

The  following  table  compares  the  existing  appropriation  and  project 

structure  with  that  proposed  in  the  1953  .Budget  estimates. 


PROPOSED  CONSOLIDATION  OF  APPROHIIATION  ITE^B  OR  REVISION  OF  AdWviTY  SCHEDULED) 
(Based  on  Amounts  Appropriated  for  1952,  Including  Anticipated  Pay  Adjust¬ 
ment  Supplementals  Pursuant  to  Public  Lav  201,  Approved  October  24,  1951) 
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(a)  Salaries  and  Expenses 


Insect 

Investigations 


Insect 
and  Plant 
Disease 
Control 


Plant 

Quarantines  Total 


Anproprlatlon  Act, 

1952  . . 

Anticipated  pay  adjust¬ 
ment  supplemental  . . . 
Activities  transferred' 
in  1952  estimates  from 
'’Control  of  Emergency 
OufbreaJcs  of  Insects 
and  Plant  Diseases"  • 

Base  for  1953  . 

Budget  Estimate,  1953  « 
Decrease  (due  to  partial 
atsorption  of  pay 
adjustment  costs)  .... 


$3,650,000 

$4,600,000 

$2,600,000 

$10,850,000 

+265,500 

+297,900 

+192,600 

+756,000 

— 

+842,000 

_ 

+842,000 

3,915,500 

5,739,900 

2,792.600 

12,448,000 

3,869.000 

5,672,000 

2,759.000 

12,300,000 

-46,500 

-67.900 

-33.600 

-i4s,ooo 

PROJECT  STATEMEET 


. 

Decrease 

Project 

1951 

1952 

( estimatsd) 

(pay 

adjustment 

absorption) 

1953 

( estimated) 

1.  Insect  investigations: 

a.  Insects  affecting 

food,  feed,  and 

f i'aer  crops 

(1)  F^niit  insects. 

$2,870,193 

$2,730,300 

-$32,500 

$2,697,800 

including  fruit- 

f  T  c.  c 

(1,046,607) 

(887,000) 

(-10,600) 

(876,400) 

(2)  T:.-uck  crop  and 
garden  insects  ... 

(3)  Cereal  and 

(488,243) 

(467,800) 

» 

(-5.500) 

(462,300) 

forage  insects  ... 

(535.204) 

(596,700) 

(-7,100) 

(529,600) 

(4}  Cotton  insects  . 

(259,741) 

(250,300) 

(-3,000) 

(247,300) 

(5)  See  culture  and 

■bio'iogical  control 
(6)  Scored  products 

(272,816) 

(279,700) 

(-3, 300) 

(276,400) 

(245,800) 

(266,922) 

(248,800) 

(-3,000) 

b.  Insects  affecting 

forests  and  forest 
products  . . 

494,791 

485,800 

-5,800 

480,000 

c.  Insects  affecting 
man  and  animals  .... 

d.  Plant  pest  control 

221,66s 

249,500 

-2,900 

246,600 

444,600 

investigations  . 

(1)  Classification 

421,600 

449,900 

-5,300 

and  occurrence  of 
insect s  ........... 

(180,687) 

(196,500) 

(-2,300) 

(194,200) 

(2)  Insecticide  and 

fungicide  . 

(240,913) 

(253,400) 

(-3.000) 

(250.400) 

Subtotal  . . 

ii,  008, 252 

3.915.500 

-46,500 

3,869.000 
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Project 

;  ;  Decrease 

;  1952  :  (pay 

;  (estimated) ; adjustment 
;  ; absorption) 

1953 

({  stimated) 

2,  Insect  and  plant 
disease  control: 

•  f 

«  • 

•  • 

t  • 

•  3 

a,  Japanese  beetle 

•  « 

control  . . . 

$499 , 34b :  $503 , 700 ; -$6 , OOQ 

$497,700 

b.  Sweetpotato  weevil 
control 

:  t 

225,337?  242,300:  -2,600 

239,700 

c, Mexican  fruit fly 
control  . 

16s, 249?  175,100:  -2,100 

173,000 

d.  Phony  peach  and 
peach  mosaic  eradi¬ 
cation  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

154,118;  163,700;  -1,900 

161, 800 

e.  Barberry ‘eradication 

679,346;  712,600;  -8,500 

704,100 

f .  Pink  bollworm  and 
Thurberia  \'\reevil 
control  •••»••••»• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1,175,806;  1,255, 200 ;-l4, 900 

1,240,300 

g.  Golden  nematode 
control . . . . . . 

•  e 

373,618;  394,000:  -4,700 

389,300 

h.  Citrus  blackfly 
control  . . 

•  • 

89,549;  95,300;  -1,100 

94,200 

i,  IVhite  fringed 

beetle  control  . 

1  0  f 

»  .  •  w  ■ 

713,222;  714,500;  -8,500 

706,000 

j.  Hall  scale  eradica¬ 
tion  . . . 

t  « 

104,424;  86,700;  -1,000 

85,700 

k,  Gypsy  and  brown-tail 
moth  control  . 

»  • 

•  • 

557,821;  554,800;  -6,6oo 

548,200 

1.  Grasshopper  and 
Mormon  cricket 
control  . 

•  • 

t  • 

812,795;  578,800;  -6,900 

571,900 

m.  Special  surveys  ... 

200,636:  263,200;  -3,100 

2b&,100 

Subtotal 

5,7^,269:  5,739, 906T:577900 

5,672,000 

3.  Plant  quarantines  ... 

2,372,181;  2,792,600;-33,600 

2.759.000 

Unobligated  balance  .... 

•210,850;  - 

— 

Total  pay  adjustment 
costs  . . . . 

r-  -1  :  [870,000] :r+ll, 0001 

[881,000] 

Total  available  or 
estimate  ......... 

•  • 

9  • 

•  • 

12,345,552:  12,448,000 ;-l48, 000(1) 

12.300,000 

Transferred  in  1952 
estimates  to; 

"Salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses,  Office  of 
Information,  Agri¬ 
culture"  . 

t  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  t 

•  f 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

+700;  -  -; 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Project 

1951 

1952 

(estimated) 

Transferred  in  1952 

estimates  from: 

"Control  of  forest 
pests.  Agriculture" 
gypsy  and  brown- 
tail  moths  . . 

-$557, S21 

"Control  of  emergency 
outbreaks  of 
insects  and  plant 
diseases.  Bureau 
of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine, 
AgricultTiral 
Research  Adminis¬ 
tration  . 

-1,013,431 

-$842,000 

Reduction  pursuant  to 

Sec.  1214  . 

+187,200 

■  ^ 

Anticipated  pay  adjust¬ 
ment  supplemental  .... 

-756,000 

Total  appropriation  or 

estimate  .  j 

10,962,200 

10,850,000 

DECEEASE 


(1)  A  decrease  of  $148,000  due  to  partial  absorption  of  pay  adjustment 
costs.  The  decrease  would  he  met  hy  curtailing  insect  investigations 
hy  $46,500.  Of  this  amoimt  $32,500  would  be  applied  against  investiga¬ 
tions  of  insects  affecting  food,  feed,  and  fiber  crops;  $5,S00  against 
research  on  insects  affecting  forests  and  forest  products;  $2,900 
against  research  on  insects  affecting  man  and  animals;  and  $5,300  on  the 
identification  and  classification  of  insects  and  insecticide  and  fungi¬ 
cide  investigations.  Control  programs  such  as  those  conducted  against 
the  Japanese  beetle,  sweetpotato  weevil,  citrus  blackfly,  and  others 
would  be  curtailed  by  $67 » 900.  The  funds  for  the  enforcement  of  domestic 
and  foreign  plant  quarantines  would  be  reduced  by  $33,600. 


X3HAJJGES  IN  liANGUAG®  l-V 

■sis'; 
It';  I 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  ae  j 

follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  with  hraol-ets) ;  | 

r 

Preamble  V 

*  *  *  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Pl^t  ^  . 

Q,uarantine  Act  of  August  20,  1912,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  151=^167) »  ti 

the  Honey  Bee  Act  (7  U.S.C,  281“283)»  the  Insect  Pest  Act  j 

1  U.S.C.  I4l-l44),  the  Mexican  Border  Act  (7  U.S,Cr  'l49),  th,e  4pt 
of  May  9>  1938,  relating  to  grasshoppers.  Mormon  crickets,  and 

chinch  bugs  (7  UcSTC.  l4& -1486) ,  ' and  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  | 

"(7  U.S.C.  147 a),  as  amended,  authorizing  the  eradication,  control,  r; 

and  prevention  of  spread  of  injurious  insects  and  plant  pests; 
including  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  airplanes  and  the 
purchase  of  not  to  exceed  two,  as  follows: 

*  ♦  *  For  carrying  out  operations  or  measures  to  eradicate,  sup-  '  i 

press,  control,  or  to  prevent  or  retard  the  spread  of  .  Japanese  ;I:  |] 

beetle,  sweetpotato  weevil,  Mexican  fruitflies,  phony  peach  and  ■ 

peach  mosaic,  cereal  rusts,  pink- bollworm  and  Thurberia  weevil,  ' 

golden  nematode,  citrus  blackfly,  white-fringed  beetle,  Hall  i-’ , 

2  scale,  and  gypsy  and' brown-tail  moths,  and  grasshoppers,  Mormon 

crickets,  and  chinch-  bugs  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  May  9t  ‘ 

1938  (7  U»S.Co  l4S-l48e),  *  *  *  and  for  cooperation  with  States 

in  the  compensation  of  growers  for  losses  resulting  from  the 
destruction  of  or  for  not  planting  potatoes  and  tomatoes  on  [ 

lands  infested  or  exposed  to  infestations  of  the  golden  nematode  s  * 

3  for  the  purpose  authorized  by  the  Golden  Nematode  Act  ([Public  '  1 

law  645,  approved  June  I5,  1948),  $4,600,000]  7  U.S.C.  150-150g), 
$5,672,000;  *  *  *  .  .  ■ 

The  first  and  second  changes  are  proposed  to  include  provision  under  this 
appropriation  to  carry  out  operations  to  combat  grasshoppers  and  Mormon 
crickets,  in  accordance  with  the  proposed  transfer  in  the  1953  estimates 
of  grasshopper  and  Mormon  cricket  control  activities  and  the  special  sur- 
veys  to  this  appropriation  item  from  the  appropriation ' "Control  of  Eraer-  f 

gency  Outbreaks  of  Insects  and  Plant  Diseases",  As”  explained  ebCve  in  ■' 

more  detail,  due  ,to  the  availability  to  farmers  of  new,  improved  chem- 
icals  which  they  can  purchase  individually  and  apply  to  protect  their  j 

crops  against  damage,  the  Bureau*  s  programs  for  these  items  have  materi-  ly 
ally  changed  and  they  are  now  similar  to  operations  financed  from  the 
subappropriation  "Insect  and  Plant  Disease  Control".  This  proposal  f 

would  not  affect  in  any  way  the  nature  of  the  control  programs  which 
would  continue  to  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  fiscal  year  h 
1952.  This  change  would  permit  the  financing  of  the  continuing  phases  'h 
of  the  grasshopper.  Mormon  cricket,  and  chinch  bug  control  programs  from 
the  same  appropriation  which  provides  for  other  similar  operations  within  1 
the  Bureau.  Should  emergency  outbreaks  of  these  insects  occur,  a  recom-  | 
mendation  would  be  made  that  control  measures  be  financed  from  the  sub- 
appropriation  "Control  of  emergency  outbreaks  of  insects  and  plant  diseases." 

The  third  change  is  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  U,  S.  Code  citation 
to  the  Golden  Nematode  Act  in  lieu  of  retaining  the  Public  Law  reference. 


STATUS  OF  PROGMk 
INSECT  INVEST I GATIOFS 

Current  Activities  inclu'.  e  studies  on  the  distribution,  abundance,  host 
relationships,  lif^  history,  habits,  and  methods  of  control  of  in¬ 
sects  and  the  development  of  means  of  the  utilization  of  natural 
enemies  for  the  control  of  insect  pests,  inclut’ing  the  importation  of 
nat\iral  enemies  of  introduced  pests  v;hich  are  injurious  to  agriculture 
and  forestry.  The  v;ork  is  carried  on,.'  thropgh' field  tests  and  labora¬ 
tory  experiments,  in  practically  every  state,  in  Hav/aii,  Puerto  Rico,  ■ 
Panama,  an'"'  Mexico,  and  headpuarters  for  foreign  parasite  work  are 
maintained  in  France,  Most  of  the  activities  involve  cooperation  v;ith 
state  colleges,  agricultural  experiment  stations,  other  agencies  of 
the, Federal  government,,  associations,  com]:iercial  growers,  livestock 
ovmers  and 'beekeepers, ;  •  -  '  ■  . 

Ins-ect  pests  .affect  all  phases  of  agriculture,  and  are  important 
problems  in  many  industrial  activities  and  in  the  home.  The  importance 
of  a  strong  continuing  research  program  to  develop  improved  -control 
methods,  i.s  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  losses  inflicted  by  insect  pests 
approximate  four  billion  dollars  annually , ’ 

Research  objectives  include  the  follov/ing  general  purposes: 

•"•’"L','"  .To  develop  means  whereby  the  growers  of  fruits,  nuts,  truck 
and  garden  crops,  cereal ,•  forage,  an ■;  range  crops,  cotton, 
,.,tpbacco,  sugar  plants-  and  other  agricultural  products,  can 
^  p- .  control  insect  pests  more  eff ectivelj"-  or  more  economically, 
thus’.increa,sing  the  net  returns  from  their  operations  and 
....  insuring  an  ample  supply  of  high-qiiality  agricultural  products, 

2,  To  devise  the  most  effective  and  economical  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  or  controlling  insect ’ damage  to  forest  and  shade 
tr  ees,  forest  products . and  shrubs. 

,  •  3*  To  devise  and  improve  methods  of  utilization  of  the  honey 

bee  for  the  ^or.o  duct  ion  of  honey  and  v;a.x,  and  for  the  pollina¬ 
tion  of.  crops*. 

4.  .To  develop  contr.ol  measures  for  those  insects' which  transmit 
■disease,  annoy  man,  and  atta.ck  livestock. 

,  5»  ■To  devise  the  most  effective  and  economical  means  of  pre- 

ventin.g  or  controlling  insect  damage  to  stored  agricultural 
products,  foods  and  fabrics. 

6,  To  identify  insects  and  allied  organisms  for  the  quarantine, 
control  and  research  activities  of  the  '^ureau,  and  for  other 
Federal  and  -tate  agencies,  farmers,  pest  control  operators,  and 
■  '  ■  other  private  individuals'  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  for 

foreign  institutions;  and  to  collect,  maintain,  and  furnish  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  presence  and  abundance  of  insect  pests. 


7,  T*-  -evelop  methods  and  apparatus  for  freeing  commodities  of 
oests  under  plant  oiiarantine  regulations  so  that  they  can  move 
freely  an.  safely  in  commerce. 

8,  To  improve  the  chemical  materials  nov^  employed  in  controlling 
insects,  to  -  evelop  new  and  "better  chemical  materials  and  to 
devise  improved  apparatus  an'  methods  for  their  application, 

Examples  of  Recent  Progress  and  Trends 

Insects  Affectirm;  Food,  Feed,  and  Fiber  Crops 
Fruit  Insects.  Inclur': ina:  Pruitflies; 

1 .  Introduced  parasite  of  the  Japanese  "beetle  of  great  value  in 
natural  control .  The  spring  Tiphia ,  a  small  wasp— like  parasite 
that  lays  its  eggs  in  Japanese  "beetle  gru"bs  in  the  ground,  has 
"been  introduced  from  Japan,  It  has  "been  released  at  more  than 
2,000  "beetle  infested  areas  through  the  "last.  Surveys  undertaken 
in  the  spring  of  195^  pnd  1951  shovr  that  it  has  "become  esta"blish** 
ed  at  nearly  all  points  of  release  and  that  it  has  spread  for 
distances  of  up  to  25  miles  from  such  points.  This  parasite  often 
kills  30  to  60  percent  or  more  of  the  gru'bs  present. 

2 .  Methoxychlor  sprays  and  dusts  found  to  "be  nearly  as  effective  as 

D  T  against  the  Japanese  "beetle.  Spray  applications  on  corn  may 
"be  ma.de  with  groun''"^  equipment  or  aircraft.  The  hazard  to  humans 
and  grovring  plants  is  lov;.  Unlike  DDT  it  has  little  or  no 
tendency  to  accumulate  in  "body  fat  or  to  appear  in  meat  or  milk. 

It  may,  therefore,  meet  the  need  for  a  material  that  can  "be 
safely  used  to  control  the  Japanese  beetle  on  corn  to  be  utilized 
as  fodder  or  silage  for  feeding  dairy  cows  or  ca.ttle  that  are  be¬ 
ing  finished  for  slaughter, 

3 .  Several  methods  of  treatment  developed  to  permit  movement  of 
fruits  and  ve^sietables  from  ?Iav/aii  in  spite  of  the  oriental  fruit 

fly.  Because  of  the  threat  to  mainland  agriculture,  fruits  and 
other  products  subject  to  attack  by  the  oriental  fruit  fly  can 
be  moved  from  Hawaii  to  the  mainland  only  after  fruit  fly  in¬ 
festation  has  been  eliminated  in  each  shipment.  Several  methods, 
of  treatment  have  been  developed  for  different  products.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  fumigation  v/ith  ethylene  dibromide, 
v/hich  is  effective  in  killing  fruit  fly  eggs  and  maggots  at  a 
very  Icvr  dosage  -  l/2  pound  per  1,000  cubic  feet  for  2  hours. 

Other  successful  methods  for  certain  products  are  the  vapor  heat 
treatment  and  fumiga.tion  v;ith  methyl  bromide. 

4.  TiXperiment  in  large-scale  control  of  oriental  fruit  fly  success¬ 

ful.  In  this  experiment  all  important  known  areas  on  the  island 
of  Lanai  in  which  the  fruit  flies  v/ere  breeding  or  concentrated 
were  treated  several  times  in  •  succession.  Follovring  these  treat¬ 
ments,  the  numbers  of  flies  dropped  materially.  Complete  eradi¬ 
cation  was  not  expected  because  flies  are  continually  reaching  Lan? 
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from  other  islands.  Also,  there  mey  have  "been  very  li^-ht. .fruit- 
fly  populations  in' untreated' areas.  The  experience  ' gained,  vfith 
large-scale  control  methods  v/hile  valuable  in  island  control 
would  also  be  most  helpful  in,  developing  an  eradication  program 
if  an  infestation  should  be ■ discovered  on  the  mainland.'  The  in¬ 
secticides  used  in  the  large,  scale  test  on  Lanai  were  selected 
after  intensive  laboratory  screening  and  small  field  plot  tests 
on  Oahu  had  indicated  their  unusual  promise  for  ori^nt.al  fruit 
fly  control.  - 

5. '  Oriental  fruit  fly  in  Hawaii  reduced  by  introduced  parasites. 

Over  20- species  of  parasites  and  other -natural  enemies  have  been 
..•  introduced  and  released  in  the  Islands,  Three  of  these  enemies 
are  well  established  and' are  killing  off  la.rge  numbers  of  oriental 
fruit  flies  or  their  maggots.  .This  development  is  most  encourag¬ 
ing* 

6.  Fruit  flies.  TJxperiments  on  a  nevf  development  in  vapor-heat 
sterilization  of  citrus  and  mangOes  to  kill  the.  '.Mexican  fruit  ‘fly 
h^.ve  foeen  carried  op.- with  some,, fifty  tons.'of  infe.s'te.d . fr.uit.  con- 
tainir.g  about  seven  million  larvae.  They  indicate  the  probability 
:o,f  porfecting  a  more-ranid  j^rocess  to  permit' the  movement  of 
fruit  from  infested  to  noninfested  areas.  ' 

Truck  Grp-n  ani  Garden  Insects; 

1,  .:Sv;eetpotato  seedlinais  shov.^  resistance  to  weevil  attack.  For  the 
past  several  years  tv;o  varieties  of  sweetpOtato  seedlings  have 
shov/n  consistent  resistance  to  attack  by  the  sv/eetpotato  weevil 
-in  field  plot  tests  .conducted  in  copperatipn,.wi.th  pLant  breeders 
in  Louisiana, 

Cereal  and  -Forage.  Insects r  ■  ..... 

1, -  Lo.vr  d:osage:  of  aldrin  effective,  against  ycras'shonners.'  Tv.^o  ounces 

of  a Idr in  .in- oner  g.'r^llon  of  oil  per  acre  as  a  spray  has  been 
successfully  used  and, is  novi  recommended  for  general  use,  Because 
of  the  much  smaller- q-uanti ties  of  al'"rin  needed,  -to  kill  grass¬ 
hoppers,  it  ha.s,  to'  a  large  Oxtent,  replaced  toxaphene  and  chlor- 
-  dane,  -  yot  only  has  \iridespre-ad  us'e  of  alerin  been  made'  in  the 
United  S.tates  but  also  Iran  ■  successfully  used  it  in  a' Ihrge' anti¬ 
locust  campaign.  :'5]xperimentation  has  shov/n  the  possibility  of 
even  further  reduction  of  dosage  v/ith  other  new  insecticides. 
Sprays  have  ])roven  to  be  generally  more  effective  than  dusts  or 
baits, 

2,  Parasites  of  the  duropea.n  Corn  borer  on  the  increase.  The  intro¬ 
duction,  and  colonization  of  parasites  is  beginning  to  pay  divi¬ 
dends,  Corn  borer  la.rvae  collected  from  the  Pastern  and  Forth 
Central  States  shov/  the  highest  percent  of  parasitism  ever  re¬ 
corded  since  the  work  was  started  in  1920,  This  is  largely  the 
result  of  one  of  the  introduced  species,  of  parasites. 
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3 •  Insecticidal  control  of  vrirevrorms  in  swcprcpne  plrntinf^:s 

promising- >  The  applications  of  any-  of  five  nev  insecticides  a.s 
wettahle  powders  mizced  i-dth  v;ater  .''nd  sprayed  on ,  sugarcane  seed 
pieces  in  the  o'cen  furrow  reduced  the  numhers  of  wireworms  and 
increased  cane  yields  in  Florida.  This  vrork  was  done  in  coopera’- 
ti'on  vfith  the  Florida  Agricultural  dxperirnent  Station. 

4.  Eecomiaenda tions  for  the  control  of  the  alfalfa  weevil  and  lygus 

hu^:s  have  been  made  in  cooperation  v;ith  the  Utah  Agricultural 
xperiment  Station.  IJarly  spring  treatment  of  young  alfalf.a. 
with  chlordane  v;ill  destroy  the  alfalfa  v/eevil  adults.  Lygus 

'  bugs  and  alfalfa  weevil  larvae  can  be  controlled  later  in  the 
season  using  other  insecticides.  More  recent  experiments  have 
revealed  insecticides  that  may  prove  even  more  practical  owing 
to  the  low  dosages  necessary., 

Cotton  Insects; 

1,  Farly-season  application  of  insecticides  on  a  comiuunlty-wide 

basis  gives  effective  cotton  insect  control.  Community-v;ide 
early-season  insect  control  experiments ■ conducted  the  past 
three  years  have  lead  to  the  development  of  a  method  of  boll 
weevil  control  vrhich  can  be  used  successfully  by  the  average 
cotton  grower.  Lovr-gallonage ,  lov;  pressure  emulsion  sprays  of 
new  organic  insecticides  have  uroven  as  effective  as  dusts. 

These  sprays  can  be  applied  when  weather  conditions  v;ill  not 
permit  the  use  of  dusts,  and  also  during  daylight  hours  v/hen 
the  plants  are  dry, 

2,  Insecticides  increase  cotton  yields  in  Louisiana.  In  large- 
scale  experiments  in  1950  benzene  hexachloride ,  calcium  arsenate, 
toxaphene,  aldrin,  and  dieldrin  gave  effective  control  of  boll 
weevil.  Infestations  of  the  cotton  aphid,  the  bollvrorm  and 
spider  mites,  hov;ever ,  may  develo]3  v;hen  some  of  these  insecti¬ 
cides  are  used  alone;  therefore,  insecticidal  combinations  are 
essential  for  a  successful  insect  control  ‘orogram.  Experimental 
tests  on  2,127  acres  of  Madison  Parish's  21,000  acres  gave  an 
average  yield  of  532  pounds  of  lint  per  acre  and  exceeded 
parish  average  of  3^7  pounds  of  lint  by  I65  pounds,  a  i)ercent 
increase.  At  the  price  for  cotton  in  1950  ihe  average  "increased 
yield  was  v;orth  about  $75.00  per  acre  to  the  grov/er. 

3 ,  Cultural  methods  '"rove  to  be  the  most  effective  and  practical 

•means  of  combattina:  the  pink  bollvrorm.  These  practices  include 
early  uniform  planting  of  quick  maturing  varieties  of  dotton, 
thick  spacing,  elimination  of  late  irrigation,  and  chemical  de¬ 
foliation.  Tdey  stimulate  early  maturity  of  the  cotton,  reduce 
seasonal  increase  in  the  pink  bollworm  population,  and  reduce  the 
amount  of  damage  to  the  crop.  It  v;as  found  that  in  humid  re¬ 
gions,  the.  stalks  should  be  cut  immediately  after  the  cotton  is 
harvested  an'  the  crop  debris  plov/ed  under  as  deeply  as  possible. 
In  cold  arid  region's,  where  the  harvest  must  be  completed  after 
frost,  the  cotton  stalks  should  be  left  standing  dioring  the  winter 
months,  since  the  heaviest  pink  bollworm  mortality  is  obtained 
in  the  bolls  on  the  standing  stalks. 
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Bee  Culture  nnd  I:iolo.n:icflI  Control; 

1,  Movin..'-  Boe  Kives  in  Alfalfa  Field  Increases  Seed  Yields,  In  19^9 
an  average  yield  of  896  po\in \s  per  acre  of  recleaned  seed  v;as  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  riin-dovm  alfalfa  field  of  132  acres  in  California 

on  v/hich  5  to  6  colonies  of  bees  ^^er  acre  v/ere  placed  for  pollina¬ 
tion  purposes  and  left  unmoved,  on  their  stands  throughout  the 
blossoming  period.  In  1950  the  same  field  was  provided  v;ith  about 
3  colonies  -rjer  acre  but  these  v.^ere  moved  in  and  out  of  the  field 
at  intervals  of  7  to  10  days  to  -orovide  a  fresh  force  of  field 
bees  not  oriented  to  visiting  plants  outside  the  field.  The  yield 
per  acre  on  sampled  portions  of  the  field  v;a,s  1800  pounds  of 
thresher  run  seed.  The  19^*9  State  average  was  only  275  pounds  per 
acre.  The  experiments  were  conducted  in  cooperation  v.'ith  State 
agencies,  the  ovmer  of  the  crop,  and  a  beekeeper, 

2,  Bees  Increase  Cantaloupe  Yield  by  6l  Crates  ner  acre.  In  experi¬ 
ments  conducted  in  cooperation  v/ith  State  agencies  in  Arizona,- 
plots  of  muskmelons  supplied  with  an  ab-undance  of  honey  bees 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  27^-  crates  per  acre  or  6l  crates  -oer  acre 
more  than  check  plots  h-'^ving  only  the  normal  concentration  of 
honey  bees, 

3 *  ITev/er  Insecticides  Hi  .-hly  Dangerous  to  rollinating  Insects  ',,’hen 

Use-  on  Blossoming  Plants,  .experiments  in  Utah  in  cooperation  with 
State  agencies  shov^ed  that  dieldrin,  parathion  and  lindane  are 
highly  dangerous  to  pollinating  injects  and,  therefore,  should 
never  be  used  on  blossoming  alfalfa,  Aldrin  at  l/2  pound  or  more 
per  acre,  chlordane  in  both  spray  and  dust  form,  and  D'T  at  1 
pound  or  more  per  acre  are  da-ngerous  and  are  not  recommended  for 
use  on  blossomin^i'  alfalfa.  On  the  other  hand,  DPT  at  l/2  pound 
or  less  per  acre  and  toxaphene  a.re  relatively  harmless  to  polli¬ 
nating  insects  and  may  be  used  on  blossoming  alfalfa  as  occasion 
requires . 

4,  Four  of  the  pa.rasites  imuorted.  from  India  and  Pakistan  in  1950 
have  become  established  in  blackfly  infested,  areas  in  Mexico . 

One  species  shov;s  promise  of  controlling  this  pest  in  the  dry 
citrus  grov;ing  areas.  Large  numbers  of  these  parasites  collected 
from  the  original  colonization  points  are  being  liberated  in  the 
infested  areas  to  aid  in  the  prevention  of  spread  of  this  pest  « 
to  the  United  States. 

5 •  The  two  s-pecies  of  leaf-feeding  beetles  colonized  in  Orer-con  and 

Idaho  for  control  of  Klama.th  \feed  have  increased  so  raridly  that 

re-coloniza.tion  can  nov/  be  undertaken  v.dthin  those  States,  Con¬ 
trol  of  this  '/eed -continued  to  exp''nd  in  California  vrhere  over 
100  square  miles  is  novf  free  of  the  weed.  Additional  colonies  of 
both  beetles  from  California  have  been  libera.ted  in  ’.'/ashing ton 
and  Montana,  Two  o-f*  the  three  recently  imported  enemies  from 
I’iurope  have  become  established  in  California. 
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stored  Products  Insects; 

1;  Ccld  storSi°:e  controls  .cigarette  'be.etle  In  toTjacco,  xperiments 
in  cooperation  with  the  tohaccd'  industry  in  ^Pennsylvanib:  demon- 

'  strat'ed  that  the  infestation  of  cigar  tphacco  "by  the’  bigprette 
beetle  can  be  controlled -by  a  three-day  exposure  to  cold  storage 
at  -10  degrees  F.  ,  .  ' 

2,  Saving  effected  in  fumigation  of  corn  stored  in  stbel  bins.  As 
a  result  of  research,  conducted  in  Coimiiodity  Credit  Cornorati on 
storage  bins  in  Indiana,  in  cooperation  with  the  Production  and 
"  Marketing  Administration ,  it  is  possible  to  reduce  dosages  of 
fumigants  recommended  for- use. by  skilled  operators,  t'Jith  the 
large  volume  of  grain  requiring  fumiga’t ion  this  reduction  repre¬ 
sents  an  important  saying  of  cpi.tical  materials, 

3 •  Imuroved  Methods  yeyeloped  for  Control  of  Clothes  hoths  and 

■  ■  Other  Fabric  Pests.  -A  nevainsecticide'. called  lindane  improves 

modern  methods  for  controlling  insect  pests  of  woolen  fabrics, 
household  furnishings ,  ■  stored  v/ool,  an'  other  cominodities, 

4,  The  resistance  of  laboratory  strains  of  houseflies  reared  in 
physiological  studies  has  been  increased  until  they  are  practi¬ 
cally.. .immune  to  residues  of  DPT,  and  ^uch  strains  quickly  de¬ 
velop  resistance  to  any  other^ residual  pr  persistent  insecticide, 

'  thus  presaging  'the  .eventual  inability ‘of  residua.-!  type  sprays  to 
control  houseflies.  . 

Insects  Affecting  Forests  and  Forest  Products  ’ 

1,  ■  Pine  hybrids  resistant  to  pine  reproduction  v;eevll  attack  give 

"  promise  of  being  resistant  to  bark  beetles'.  "Cooperative  studies 
v;ith  the- Institute 'of  Forest  G-enetics,  C.-^lifornie  Forest  and 
Ra.nge  Dxperiment  Station,  have  shown  that  some" hybrid  pines  de¬ 
veloped  by  geneticists  are  resistant  to  the  \\:eevil.  This  weevil 
..probably  constitutes  the  worst  hazard  in  establishing  successful 
•  plantings  of  ponderosa  pine  in  California,  ’'-xtension  of  this 
■  '  research  to  determine  whether  b.lder'  hybrid  pines  might  be  resist¬ 
ant  to' attack  by  pine  bark  beetles  has  already  produced  positive 
indications.  ■  . 

2.  Piolo.gical  control  of  pine  sav/fly.  Preliminary  tests  of  a  virus 
disease  which  attacks  the  pine  savrfly  have  been  made  through  the 

- . s  coioperation  of  .the  Canadian  department  of  Agriculture.  Diseased 

.„ma tenia  1  .'furnished  by  .the  Canadian  laboratory  Was  sprayed  by 
■pir.n.e.  on  .-trees  infested  by  a  pine'  sav;fly.dn  Hew- Jersey.  The  re- 
'  -sult-s  -  of  ■  the  test  show  'h'igh  sa'wfly  mortality.  If  such  a  disease 

■  ,  ;  can  maintain,  itself  at  an  effective  level  in  the  peculation  of 

pine  saviflies,  biological  control  .could  avoid  the  necessity  and 
expense  of  direct  chemical,  control. 
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3.  :;hite-pine  v;eevil  control.  The  vrhite-pine,  weevil,  the  meet  inju¬ 
rious  forest  insect  in  the  Northea-st,  appears  to  have  heen  con¬ 
trolled  quite  successfully  by  applications  of  insecticide  from  a 
helicopter,  E-ecent  research  has  sho\/n  that  small  plantations 
can  he  sa tisfactorily  treated  hy  application  of  lead-arsenate  in 
concentrated  form  from  knapsack  sprayers.  Research  is  continuing 
on  the  number  of  treatments  which  v/ill  be  needed  to  protect  trees 
through  the  most  susceptible  period  of  growth.  In  cooperation 
v/ith  certain  Northeastern  -States  research  has  been  started  on  the 
prevention  of  damage  by  cultural  methods, 

4 .  Knoviledge  of  host  plant  susceptibility  to  insect  attack  leads  to 

effective  control,  A  system  of  determining  characteristics  in¬ 
dicating  trees  that  may  be  susceptible  to  attack  by  bark  beetles 
in  the  near  future  has  enabled  research  men  to  develop  a.  program 
of  selective  cutting  of  ponderosa  pine  in  certain  areas  prior  to 
attack.  This  utilizes  valuable  timber  trees  that  othervfise  would 
be  rendered  useless  as  Iximber  and  prevents  the  building  up  of 
epidemic  populations  of  bark  beetles, 

5 .  Dutch  elm  disease  can  be  reduced  by  spraying:  on  community  ba.sis . 

Tests  of  sprays  containing  DDT  applied  yearly,  for  several  years, 
to  practically  all  elm  trees  in  the  center  of  a  community  have 
been  comjDleted,  Such  a  spraying  program  greatly  reduces  the  num¬ 
ber  of  diseased  trees  in  comparison,  to  areas  remaining  unsprayed. 

Insects  Affectins:  Man- and  Animals 

1.  Nev;  Screv;-vform  Remedy  Recommended  to  Livestock  (Irov/ers.  A  new 
screv.f-worra  remedy  called  ‘l,:,-335  recommended  to  ranchmen  in  October 
of  1950  is  now  y/idely  used  to  treat  animals  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  screw-'.-^orm^  infestations, 

2 .  Nev.^  Information  Developed  on  the  Toxicity  of  Insecticides  to 
Livestock,  The  appearance  of  insecticidal  residues  in  meat  and 
milk  of  livestock  following  the  use  of  insecticides  for  insect 
control  on  livestock  and  on  animal  forage  crops  is  causing  in¬ 
creasing  concern  to  the  public..  Investigations  on  the  toxicity 
of  insecticides  to  livestock  have  shov.m  that  tv;o  of  the  newer 
materials,  toxaphene  an-  methoxychlor ,  are  not  readily, stored  in 
fatty  tissues  of  animals  v.^hen  applied  to  livestock  or  vrhen  animals 
consTome  forage  so  treated,  The  new  insecticides-,  dieldrin  and 
aldrin,  according  to  early  information,  are  much- more  likely  to 
ap'oe-'ir  as  residues  ■'under  similar  conditions  of  use. 

3.  Dffects  of  k-rays  on  Screw-''-:orm  Flies.  It  has  been  shovrn  that 
screw-worm  flies  -  expcse-d  to  X-ray  treatments  are  incapable  of  re¬ 
production,  This  information  suggests  the  possibilitj''  of  utiliz- 
ing.X-ray  treatments  as  an  aid  in  controlling  these  destructive 
pests,  particularly  in  the  Southe-'-^st , 

4.  Plight  Habits  of  flies  Investigated.  Hadioac’tive  tracers  have 
be'^-n  used  to  t"g  house  flies  an  blew  flies  to  aetermine  their 
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rrnge.  Frelirninsrjr  tests  .h?ve  demonstrated  -they  v/il-l  fly 
,st  lenst  four  miles  in  one  dpy  rno.  as  meny  es  .12  miles  ’.-dthin  a 
fev;  dnys.  Dispersion  studies,  of  this  neture  help  explain  the 
rapid  spree \  ' of  insecticiee-resi stant  -  flies  throurjhout  the  United 
States.  ■■  .  , 

5.  Hosquitoesv  Develop  Resistance  -  to  Insecticides .  Mosauitoes  have 
■  ■  developed  resistance  to  DDT  in  Florida  a.nd  California  vrhere  the 

new  insecticides. have  been  used  for  several  years.  These  adverse 
developments  parallel  a  similar  situation  that  has  occurred  among 
house,  flies  in  many  p.art-s-  of  the  United  States. 

6.  Fire  Ants  Controlled  with  Chlordane.  ,  '.Ghlordane  has  been  found 
to  provi.e  an  effective.-means  for’ controlling  the  imported  fire 
ant,  pest  of  man,  anima-ls,,  and,  certain  agriciiltural  crops  in 
Alabama,  kississire  i ,  .an-  other  southern  states, 

Plant  Pest. Control  Investigations 

Classifi..Gation  anu  Occurrence  of  Insects; 

kany  agencies  an~  indivi'.  uals  aided  07^'  insect  i  "entif ica tion, 

■'  entif  ica  tions  :  esse.ntial'  for  ,  determiha.tion  of  correct  control 

■procedure  v/ere  furni'^hed  Federal,  agencies  ,  state  agricultural 
ejqjeriment  stations,  varior;.s  other  institutions  ano  individuals, 
kore  than  62,0.00  sa.mples  were  han:  led  in  the  fiscal  year  1951| 
as  compared  to  about  60, 000’  samples  in  1950* 

Inaectici.'^.e  and  Fun^iici.de.  Investiffa tions ;  ' 

1.  Allethrin-conta.inin,'^-  ..■■erosols  Developed.  Insecticidal  aerosol 
formulas  containing  allethrin,  the  nyr ethrin-Iike  synthetic  in- 

.  sectici'-'e  discovered  by  chemists  of  this  Pureau,  have  been  de- 
veloped'ana  api  roved  for  'use  against'  household- insec-ts.  -Upon 
'-the  recommendation  of  the  Dureau,  the  Army  hds  adopted  the  use 
of  allethrin  in  its  aerosol  bombs  in  place  of  pyrethrum,  v/hich 
must  be  imported  and  vrhich;;is  in  short  r-upuly.  The  ■  production 
facilities  for  allethrin  are  being  greatly  expanded. ' 

2 .  Protective  diquipm^'nt  for  Insecticide  Operators  and  Farmers. 

Respirators  rnd  gas  masks  which  give  efficient  protection 
against  dusts,  jnis-.ts  an'.-  vanors  of  toxic  insectici'es  such  as 
par-athion,  tetraethyl  pyrophosphate,  aldrin,  arid  dieidrin  have 
been  developed  for  use  by  farmers  or  other  operators  handling 
and  applying  thqse  ma.terialS:.  This  vras,  accomplished  through 
t'he  cooperation  of  this  “ureau,  Other  interested -Federal 
agencies,  and  manufactxirers  of  respiratory  equipment*  Devices 
supplied  by  the  manufacturers  vrere  tested  by  "ureau  chemists 
and  the  results  were  evaluated  jointly  hy  the  cooper-  ting 
agencies. 
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3,  kethodg  of  Anrlysis  for  Insecticide  Residues.  A  method  hr's  been 
developed  for  the  qur-ntitotive  determination  of  very  small 
amounts  of  organic  phosphorus  insecticides,  based  on  measurement 
of  their  enzyme  inhibiting  pov/er.  'This  method  is  useful  in 
analysis  for  spray  residues  on  treated  crops.  An  analytical 
method  also  has  been  ':leveloped  for  minute  amounts  of  raethozychlor 
in  milk  and  animal  tissues  ana  has  been  utilized  in  studies  of 
the  effects  of  this  insecticirle  on  dairy  cows  and  other  livestock, 

4.  Insecticidal  Plant  Under  Cultivation.  Seeds  of  v/ild  plmts  of 
the  American  weed  knov/n  as  oxeye  (Heliousis  scabra ) .  in  which  an 
insecticidal  amide,  called  scabrin  has  been  found,  where  supplied 
to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineer¬ 
ing  for  the  planting  of  small  exporimenta.l  plots  in  karyland  and 
Arizona,  -ixtrocts  prepared  from  the  roots  of  these  cultivated 
plants  have  proved  to  be  more  toxic  to  house  flies  than  the  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  v/ild  plants  from  v;hose  seeds  they  were  grown. 
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■  '  INSSCr  ■Ai\rD  PLAI'IT-  DISB-iSE  CONTROL 

Current  Activities  provide  for  protection  of  American  agriculture  from 
certain  destructive  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases,  by  conducting, 
in  cooperation  vd.th  States,  operations  to  control,  suppress  and  pre¬ 
vent  spread  of  these  pests  and  plant  diseases,  including  surveys  to 
detect  the,  status  and  occurrence  , of  insect  pests. 

Among  the  undertakings  now  in  process,  the  folloiving  are  selected 
as  typical:  -•  . ■  ' . .  . 

1^  Retarding,  the  spread  of  the  Jap.aiiese  beetle  to  non-inf ested 

sections  of. the'  United  States,  and. suppressing  infestations 

in  neyfly  located  .outlying  areas.  '  This  involves  inspection 

and  certification  of  comqiodities  likely  to  carry  the  beetles 
from  the  regulated  areas,  comprising  all  or  parts  of  the  15 
states  in  eastern  part  of  the  United  States'.  '■ 

I 

2.  The  prevention  ofspread  of  the  sv-reetpotato  weevil  and  its 

eradication  from  commercial-producing  areas.  The  operations 
are  conducted  in  cooperation  vdth  the  States  of  Alabama,  • 
Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Ivlississippi,  South  Carolina, 
and  Texas. 

The  prevention  of  spread  of  the  Mexican  fruitfly  from  the 

citrus-producing  area  of  Texas. 

4.  Suppression  and  prevention  of  spread  of  the  phony  peach  and. 

peach  mosaic  disea.ses.  These  activities  are  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  southern  states  from  California  to. South 
Carolina. 

5.  Control  of  the  destructive  stem  rust  disease  of  v/heat ,  oats, 

barley,  and  rye  by  the  eradication  of  barberries  vdich  arc 

the  alternate  host  of  the  disease.  Control  vrork  is  conducted 
in  18  grain-grovdng  states. 

6 •  Eradication,  suppression,  control  and  prevention  of  the 

spread  of  the  pink  bollworm  from  areas  v/here  it  is  novj  present. 

These  operations  are  carried  on  in  cooperation  vdth  all  the 
major  cotton-producing  States  and  the  Republic  of  Meidco. 

7 •  Eradication,  suppression,  control,  and  pr event io n  of  spread 
of  the  golden  nematode.  These  operations  are  carried  on  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  of  Lev/  York,  particularly  in 
Nassau  .:ind  Suffolk  Counties  where  the  only  knovni  infestations 
in  the  United  States  occur.  Precautionary  surveys  arc  made 
in  other  major  potato  and  tomato-producing  States.. 
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,8.  Citrus  Blaclcfly.  Gontro.l.  and  regulatory  activities  in  con¬ 
nection  vdth  the  citrus  blackfly  in  iaoxico  consist  of: 

(a)  Inspections  in  Lejcico  to  determine  location  and  in¬ 
tensity  of  inspections. 

(b)  Cooperation  v;ith  National,  State,  and  local  officials 
in  Llexico  (1)  to  control  the  citrus  blackfly  and 

(2)  to  prevent  its  spread  to  uninfested  areas.  Those 
activities  are  advisory. 

9 .  Contro 1  and  prevention  of  spread  of  white-fringed  beetle . 
Operations  are  carried  on  in  cooperation  vdth  8  southeastern 
states . 

Eradication  of  Hall  Scale.  Activities  are  conducted  in 
cooperation  vdth  the  California  Department  of  agriculture  to 
eliminate  this  destructive  scale  insect  which  is  knov/n  to 
occur  only  in  limited  areas  in  that  State. 

11 .  The  prevention  of  spread  of  t he  gypsy  and  brovm-tail  moths . 

V/ork  is  conducted  in  timberland  areas  along  the  western 
border  of  the  Now  England  section  to  repel  adv.ance  to  the 
west  and  to  eradicate  progressively  to  the  east. 

12.  Grasshopper  and  Lormon  cricket  control.  Surveys  are  conducted 
to  determine  current  status  of  grasshopper  populations  and 

such  information  is  made  available  upon  which  growers  and  control 
groups  can  plan  suppressive  programs.  Technical  assistance  is 
provided  to  organize  control  groups  in  the  planning,  execution 
and  checking  of  large  scale  grasshopper  control  operations. 

■.'■/hen  emergency  grasshopper  situations  arise,  cooperation  is  ef¬ 
fected  vdth  states  and  organized  grower  groups  in  carrying  out 
control  operations. 

13.  Surveys  to  detect  the  status  and  occurrence  of  insect  pests. 
Surveys  are  currently  being  conducted  on  the  chinch  bug,  fire 
ant,  citrus  canker,  cotton  insects,  screw  worms,  rond  European 
corn  borer,  as  well  'as  on  other  pests  of  deciduous  fruits, 
vegetables  and  tobacco. 

T 

Examples  of  Recent  Pro.gress  and  Trends 
Japanese  Beetle  Control; 

Officials  of  15  States  -and  representatives  of  11  associations 

and  business  concerns  who  attended  a  public  hearing  held  in 
ViTashington  on  March  30,  1951  were  unanimous  in  urging  that  the 
Federal  Japanese  beetle  quara.ntine  bo  continued  ^and  that  it  be 

extended  to  include  any  additional  territory  considered  neces¬ 
sary.  Based  on  the  testimiony  at  the  hearing,  the  quarantine 
has  been  amended  to  include  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and 
the  supplemental  regiations  have  been  amended  to  place  under 
regulation  extensive  sections  of  North  Carolina,  as  well  as 
additional  areas  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  .and  7/ost 
Virginia. 


Over  $16,000,000  vjorth  of  products  were  certified  for  movoment 

from  the  regulated  areas*  The  principal  items  certified  vfere 

125,000,000  plants,  5,200  loads  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  2,070  tons  of  soil. 
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Thousands  of  property  ovmers  in  hundreds  of  cojnmunities  vdthin 
the  infested  area  purchased  and  used  biological  products  and 

insecticides  developed  and  recommended  by  the  Bureau  for  beetle 

control.  These  individuals  made  significant  contributions  to- 
viards  the  Bureau’s  efforts  to  prevent  spread  of  the  insect  by 
reducing  beetle  populations  in  heavily  infested  areas.  Those 
direct  individual  contributions  have  added  many  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  fin^ancial  contributions  of  ?i*focted  States. 

Sweetpotato  .."eovil; 

1.  The  sv;eetpotato  industry  in  -weevil-infested  areas  has  been  revo¬ 
lutionized  as  a  result  of-  special  treatments  which  consist  of 
dusting  r/ith  DDT.  Kiln  operators  have  treated  over  2  million 
bushels  of  potatoes  in  the  past  year  and  a  half  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  have  netted  a  profit  of  $1,500,000.  The  trade  is  rapidly 
utilizing  recommended  better  sanitary  practices  and  cultural 
procedures  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

2.  The  eradication  of  sweetpotato  weevil  infestations  in  'Jest 
Feliciana  Parish,  La.,-  is  one  of  the  most  important  project  ac¬ 
complishments  in  yoars.  This  parish  is  one  of  the  foremost 
sweetpotato  producing  areas  in  the  country,  .ifnen  the  weevil 
was  first  found  there  the  opinion  ejqDresscd  locally  'was  that  it 
could  never  be  eradicated,  but  could  possibly,  in  time,  be 
brought  under  control. 

Phony  Peach  and  Poach  mosaic  Control  and  Eradication; 

^'iew  host  plant  for  phony  disease.  The  recent  discovery  that 
wild  plum  is  a  host  of  phony  disease  introduces  another  factor 
into  the  control  problem.  The  only  method  of  determining  its 
presence  in  -wild  plum  is  to  apply  a  chemical  test  to  the  timgs. 
Limited  sampling  shows  the  disease  occurs  in  -.TLld  plum  in  vddoly 
scattered  localities  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  liississippi.  South 
Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

Progress  in  1950.  Inspection  of  7,587,765  peach  trees  on  48,459 
properties  resulted  in  the  location  and  removal  of  55,740  trees 
,  infected  with  phony  diso  ise,  end  5,lo4  vri.th  mosaic  in  138 
counties  in  13  states.  In  addition,  4,264,799  trees  in  306 
nurseries  in  12  states  vrcre  inspected  for  th-ese  dise.nes  and  ■:ill 
nurseries,  except  70  sma3.1  ones  'i-vitii  8,947  trees^  qualified  for 
movement  of  peach  stock  under  certification.  ..nnual  inspection 
and  removal  of  diseased  trees  on  an  area  wide  basis  controls  the 
disease,  but  this  is  not  effective  in  individual  orchards  once 
they  are  generally  infected. 


/ 


3.  Program  status.  Cooperativo  control  has  resulted  in  eradication 
~of  phony  disease  in  outlying  areas  in  7  states.  Its  elimination 
in  commercial  areas  appears  to  be  nearing  completion  in  4  ad-; 
ditional  states.  The  insects  that  tr-ansmit  phony  disease  from 
tree  to  tree  have' been  identified,  and  sprays  are  being  tested 
to  supplement  present  inspection  :uad  removal  methods  so  as  to 
insure  more  effective  conti'ol  in  remaining  outbreak  areas  in 
Georgia,  alabama  and  South  Carolina.  The  elimination  of  peach 
mosaic  is  nearing-  completion  in  Utah  and  Oklahoma,  and  its  abun- 
d.ance  Li  California  ^nd  Colorado  has  been  grc  ily  reduced. 

Barberry  Eradication;  ' 

1.  Progress  in  1950.  Survey  -and  eradication  vrork  was  conducted  in 
an  area  comprising  31,261  square  miles  in  284  counties  in  the 
10  cooperating  states.  Ihere  v/erc  20,731,900  barberry  bushes 
destroyed  on  .‘3,826  properties.  Rework  Viras  brought  up  to  date 
on  5,000  square  miles,  and  32,666  square  miles  v/ere  added  to 
the  barberrySfree-  territory.  'Farmers  report  increased  yields 
and  improved  equality  of  small  grain  in  areas  where  these  bushes 
h  .'.ve  been  d  estroyod.  Cooperating  state  and  loca.1  agencies  pro¬ 
vided  funds  and  services  for  this  work  amounting  to  ^272,538. 
(Tables  1  and  2).- 

2.  New  rust  racers  ■  cause"' severe  crop  losses.  Ti^o  new  races  of  stem 
rust,  15B  of ; the  vdioat  variety  ?nd  7  of  the  oat  variety,  .bee -erne 
Y/idespread  and  destructive  for  the  first  time  in  1950.  These 
races  originated  on  the  barberry.  No  conmaercial  varieties  of 
’.aheat  or  oats  are  resistant  to  these  nevr  rust  races,  ko-cc 

15B  caused -losses  to  the  durum  vdieat  crop  in  North  Dakota  and 
Minnesota  amounting  to  19  jiiillion  dollars.  ko,ce  7  caused  local 
crop  losses  in  the  important  oat  producing  regions.  Fourtceh 
states  have  been  grouped  into  7  areas,  field  offices  reduced 
from  18  to  11  and  4  states  are  noY?  financing  most  of  the  r/ork. 
This  has  permitted  redirection  of  field  operations  and  shifting 
of  emphasis  to  aneet  the- needs  of  the .  program. 

3.  Program  status,  .ds  a  result  of  the  cooperativo  prograra,  bar¬ 

berries  have . been  e liminated  from  86  percent  of  the  eradication 
ai-oa.  As  this  clean-up  job  is  completed  and  the  treated  areas 
reach  a  maintenance  status,  the  cooperating  states  are  gradually 
taking  over  more  of  the  responsibility  for  keeping  them  in  that 
condition.'  In  these  areas  the  Bureau  is  continuing  the  coordin¬ 
ation  of  program  activities,  regulation  of  host  plant  movement, 
and  area  -wide  rust  surveys.  ; 


Table  1  --  Results  of  Barberry  Eradication  Work  -  Calendar  Year  1950 
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Table  2  -  Status  of  Barberry  Eradication  through  1950 
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Grand  Total  1,028,642  892,038  136,604  143,029  65,056  77,973  393,830,133 


Pink  Boll,;orm  ind  Thurboria  '.Toevil  Control: 


1.  Inspoction  for  pink  boxlv/orni  in  the  rogulatod  area  revoalod  a 
largo  incroiso  in  dogroo  of  infestation  in  south  Toxas  and  in 
the  Pecos  Valley  and  Presidio  areas  of  vj-estem  Texas.  The 
regulated  area  in  Okleiioina  also  s honed  infestation  for  the 


first  tiiiiO  since  1947 ,  but  for  the  second  successive 


suits  in  tile  regulated  area  of  Arizona  nero  negative 


year  re- 


2.  Since  1950  nevj-  infestations  of  pink  bo3.1worra  vrcre  found  in  61 
Texas  >and  6  Oklahoma  counties,  1  county  in  ke\;  ^'^exico,  and  12 
parishes  of  southwestern  Louisi^ana.  Inspections  were  negative 
in  Calif ornia,  Arkansas,  liississippi,  .xlabama,  G-eorgia,  and  i.n 
F-lorid"a  outs ido  the  everglades  area  vdaere  infestation  persists. 

3.  The  nei;r  areas  of  infestation  in  Texas,  0k.lahoma,  and  Louisiana 
made  nooessery  the  placing  of  the  infested  counties  and  those 
adjacent  v/hich  were  involved  in  inter-county  ginning  under 
State  -nd  Federal  quarantine.  Some  200  cottonseed  heat  treating 
machines  vrore  installed  at  the  gins  in  the  nev;l,y  regulated  area 
•md  seed  treating  equipment  was  installed  in  17  additional  oil 
mi.lls  within  or  immediately  adjacent  to  the  nevrly  infested  area. 

4.  7ild  Cotton  Bradication  Project  in  Florida.  Results  of  the 
second  year  -.^ter  vnld  cotton  eradication  vjas  resumed  shotred 
ver^^  little  change  in  the  number  of  cotton-free  locations. 

There  was  a  decided  decrease  in  the  number  of  plants,  lessening 
the  possibility  of  seed  re.a.ching  the  ground.  Cooperation  vri.th 
the  Everglades  National  Park  remained  at  a  high  level. 


Golden  Nematode  Control: 


^ *  Dui7:ng  the  past  year  a  survey  of  all  import.ant  potato-grov/ing 
areas  of  the  United  States  begun  in  1949  to  determine  the  pre¬ 
sence  or  absence  of  the  golden  nematode  was  com.pleted,  and  no 
nematodes  v^ere  found. 

*  An  import.:mt  feature  of  this  s urvey  was  to  train  state  pest  con¬ 
trol  officials  in  survey  procedure  and  to  demonstrate  to  them 
the  speci.'il  equipment  that  is  used  so  that  in  the  future  they 
can  assume  the  greater  share  of  ' the  responsibility  for  detection 
\7ork  in  their  states. 

Surveys  in  the  principal  potato  producing  states fail  to  disclose 
infestations  outside  Long  Island,  New  York.  During  the  past 
fiscal  year,  extensive  surveys  vjere  undert:jken  cooperatively 
x.dth  thirty -nine  states. 

Citrus  Blackfly  Survey : 


Survey  crews  h..ve  operated  in  the  States  of  Tamaulipas,  Nuevo 

Loon,  Sonora  and  Laja  California  in  areas  conti guous  to  aimerican 
citrus  production  in  Texas,  Arizona  and  C alifoniia*  Inf e s t ati on s 
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hT,vo  bcon  found  on  citrus  trees  in  all  areas  j.nspected  with  the 
exception  of  Baja  Cilifornia.  This  vrork  is  carrj.ed  on  in  co¬ 
operation  -with  the  l.icxican  Deparbiaent  of  ..firiculture  and  the 
local  iuoxiceji  Dlackfly  Coiiuaittec.  Trees  on  .almost  30,000  pro¬ 
perties  were  inspectedj  over  375,000  citrus  trees  ivere  examined, 
and  over  100,000  man-hours  of  work  ajere  devoted  to  the  problem.. 

.iS  a  result  of  tlais  v/ork,  infestations  of  the  citrus  blackfly 
wer.a  found  on  924  citrus  plantings.  Liany  of  these  infestations 
v/ere  found  on  trees  in  dooryard  plantings  in  the  towns  .and 
cities  such  an  Victoria,  llonteiaorclos  .and  Lonterrey. 

'Tlaite-fringed  Beetle  Control ; 

^ *  Bopnla-tions  of  the  v;hite-f ringed  beetle  ha.vo  been  reduced  materi- 
.ad.ly  th rough  th e  cooperative  Federal-State-growor  control  programs . 
Slightly  over  300,000  acres  have  been  coxisidoreci  infested  in  139 
counties  iia  8  sta.tes.  Hovrever,  during  the  past  year  no  speci- 
.mens  were  found  in  22  of  these  covmties  so  classified. 

In  order  to  ..laintain  the  DDT  residual  at  an  effective  level  in 
treated  soil,  a  m.otliod  has  been  ada..ptad’  and  recommended  vdiereby 
the  grower  may  incorporate  DDT  in  a  fertiliser  applica,tion  to 
be  applied  by  the  regular  means  of  his  farm  equipment  and  oper¬ 
ations.  This  application  is  made  several  years  after  the  initial 
soil  treatment.  1'he  rate  of  application  is  from  2  lbs.  to  3 
lbs.  DDT  per  .acre'.  Betvieen  400  and  600  lbs.  fertilizer  is  used 
per  .a,cre,  of  which  l/k  of  1  percent  is  DDT.  During  this  year 
some  600  tons  of  fertilizer  containing  DDT  wa.s  applied  by  farmers. 

^ •  Surveys  to  discover  and  to  delimit  infestations  of  the  w hite- 
f ringed  beetle  .and  the  .enforcement  of  quarantine  procedures  to 
prevent  spread  are  continuing  as  a  joint  responsibility  of  the 
Bureau  and  the  States  concerned.  With  the  exception  of  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  and  demonstrations  of  advancod  methods  of  control, 
increasLigly  more  respbhsibLlity  is  being  placed  on  individuals, 
communities,  .and  private  agencies  to  control  this  insect  at 
their  ovm  expense. 

Hall  Scale  Sradication ; 

Continued  progre ss  has  been  made  toward  the  or.adication  of  Hall 
scale  in  California.  A  small,  isolated  infestation  at  Davis, 
C.alifornia,  appears  to  have  boon  eliminated  by  a  tree  removal 
program  carried  on  by  cooperating  State  agencies,  and  a  similar 
one  at  Oroville  by  tree  removal  and  treatment.  In  spite  of  un¬ 
favorable  weather  conditions  about  4,000  trees  vrere  fumigated 
during  the  1950-51  treating  period;  1,280  for  the  third  and  what 
is  expected  to  be  the  last  time.  The  remainder  received  their 
first  or  second  fumigation.  Because  of  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  about  2,000  infested  trees  were  not  treated.  All 
trees  that  have  had  less  than  3  fumigations  are  receiving  the 
standard  spray  program  for  retardation  of  spre.ad.  The  treat¬ 
ment  program  has  now  been  completed  on  properties  containing 
about  20,000  host  plants,  part  of  'which  were  nursery  trees. 
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The  survGj’-  portion  oT  the  program  to  evaluate  the  treating 
vrork  'and  further  establish  the  area  of  infestation  continues. 

Gypsy  and  3rovm-tail  Moths : 

le  Inspection  and  certification  of  products  to  prevent  spread  by 
artif icTar~iiie'ans ;  ^^^^e^lated  products  valued  at  approximately 
$55,992,000  vj-ere  certified  for  movement  from  quarantined  arcuis 
in  eastern  hev:  York  and  New  England  to  markets  and  consumers 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada*  Inspection  and  certi¬ 
fication  provided  reasonable  protection  to  uninfested  sections 
of  the  country  vjith  minimum  inconvenience  and  cost  to  the 
regulated  public  and  industry. 

Equipment  for  freight  car  and  chamber  fiamigations  vias  improved 
during  the  year,  resulting  in  more  effective  and  efficient  fumi¬ 
gations.  The  electric  generators  vihich  virere  formerly  used,  and 
the  trucks  on  vfhich  they  vvere  mounted  cire  no  longer  required 
for  this  operation  .atid  were  disposed  of  as  surplus  equipment. 

Control  and  survey  operations.  Pennsylvania  State  Gypsy  Moth 
''^arantine  No^  24  vras  revoked  effective  May  51,  1951.  This 
action  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  culminated  a  suc¬ 
cessful  cooperative  eradication  effort  in  an  area  comprising 
450  square  miles  in  eastern  Pennsylvania*  With  the  exception 
of  limited  survey  activities  to  further  verify  the  success  of 
this  operation  and  to  quickly  determine  reentries,  no  further 
control  Td'ork  is  contemplated  there.  This  development  together 
vdth  the  successful  elimination  of  this  insect  in  parts  of 
eastern  Neu  York  and  southeastern  Massachusetts,  indicate  the 
eventual  possibility  of  complete  control  and  has  stimulated 
renexred  State  .and  local  interest  and  participation* 

5.  A  total  of  179,824  acres  v/ere  sprayed  cooperativel.y  with  DDT 

by  Federal,  State  and  county  agencies  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Vermont  and  Connecticut  during  the  spring  of  1951. 

The  1951  spray  season  was  the  last  in  vdiich  the  fleet  of  air-  ■ 

craft  oaned  and  operated  by  the  Bureau  vd.ll  participate.  Be¬ 
ginning  in  1952,  tile  bulk  of  tHe  aerial  spray  program  for  control 
of  the  gypsy  moth  vdll  be  conducted  by  commercial  spray  firms 
under  contract* 

Grasshopper  and  Mormon  Cricket  Control; 

1.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  10  million  acres  hn.ve  been 
treated  in  western  states  with  chlordane,  toxaphene,  and  al- 

drin  to  control  grasshoppers  since  the  current  outbreak  began 

in  1948.  Organised,  jointly  financed  work  in  outbreak  areas 

on  range  lands  has  accounted  for  about  half  of  this.  The 
rei.minder  has  been  done  by  individuals\  and  groups  of  individuals 
at  their  own  expense,  except  for  assistance  in  surveys  and  advice 
as  to  vdore  and  when  the  vvork  should  be  done  to  most  effectively 
protect  their  crops. 
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2.  In  Crop  .i.roas.  Since  f armors  are  .now  able,  v;ithout  Federal 
assistance,  to  buy  and  apply  available  insecticides  to  protect 
their  planted  crops  against  grasshopper  damage.,  inventory  of 
conti’ol  materials  and  of  bait  processing  and  handling  equipment 
has  been  'greatly  i*educed.  much  of  the  time  formerl.3/  devoted 

to  actual  Ci'op  control  work  is  nov;  spent  in  the  conduct  of 
intensified  surveys  cind  in  organizational  and  demonstrational 
work  among  farmers. 

3.  In  Range  Areas.  Encouraged  by  research  findings  during  the 
last  two  yoo-rs,  and  particularly  by  the  results  obtained  in  a 
large  scale  range  control  operations  conducted  by  the  spraying 
of  insecticide  from  aircraft  in  Arizona  last  summer,  bait  has 
been  ab'ondoncd  as  a  mC:ans  for  control  of  grasshoppers  on  range 
in  nearly  all  cases.  This  progi’am  modification  has  resulted 
in  the  disposal  of  most  of  the  loaders,  spreaders,  arid  mixers 
and  of  a  substsintial  portion  of  the  automotive  vehicles.  This 
year  contracts  were  negotiated  by  the  Bureau  end  cooperating 
agencies  for  the  hauling  of  mixed  insecticide,  (formulated  at 
refinery  sites,),  for  the  provision  of  tank  storage  facilities 
at  airstrips  and  for  aircraft. 

General  Surveys 

1.  General  surveys  during  the  year  included  the  following: 

a.  Cooperative  chinch  bug  surveys  carried  on  v;ith  several  states. 
Populations  of  chinch  bugs  have  increased  since  1949  in  Arkansas, 
Illinois,  Ib'vva  and  Kansas;  they  remained  at  about  the  some 
level  in  Indiana  and  Missouri;  and  decreased  in  Nebraska  and 
Oklahoma. 

b.  Inspections  for  potato  rot  nematode  in  Washington  and  Oregon 

failed  to  detect  any  infestation  for  the  second  successive 

season. 

c .  Cooperative  imp'orted  fire  ant  surveys  have  shown  that  this  in¬ 

sect  is  present  in  Louisiana,  Florida,  Georgia,  Arkansas, 

Tey>-a5,  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee  in  addition  to  .ilabama 

and  Mississippi  'where  it  was  first  found. 

d.  Citrus  canl-cer  surveys  during  1950  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  dis¬ 

closed  no  infestations. 

c .  Cooperative  cotton  insect  surveys  vrere  continued  in  most  of 

the  major  cotton-grovjing  states  in  1951.  These  surveys  helped 
farmers  and  insecticide  suppliers  to  plan  for  insect  control. 

f  •  Screvf-worm  s'urvey  indicated  cold  weather  in  South  during 
vd.nter  of  1950-51  restricted  overwintering  to  southern  hriLf 

of  Florida  and  a  fe-w  counties  in  south  Texas.  Stockmen  were 
encouraged  to  talce  advantage  of  this  situation  to  prevent  the 
usual  rapid  string  and  summer  build-up. 
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S*  Fourteen  eastem  and  north-central  states  co'operated  in  re- 
leasin,?  Suropogji  corn  borer  information  \ieGkl.y>  Light  over- 
vrLntcring,  parasitism,  and  early  spring  weather  all  reduced 
first  generation  population,  The  survey  permitted  a  most 
advantageous  use  of  scarce  insecticides. 

h.  Cooperative  pest  surveys  v/ere  aJ.so  carried  on  for  other 

crops  including  deciduous  fruits ,  vegetables  and  tobacco . 
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Current  .fictivities ;  measures  are  taken  at  mainland  ports  of  entry  a.ne'.  in 
Alaska,  Havjaii,  and  Puerto  Rico,  to  prevent  introduction  from  abroad 
of  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases  detrimental  to  American  agriculture. 
Plants  and  plant  i^roducts  for  exnort  are  certified  for  compliance  v/ith 
sanitary  rei'uirements  of  other  countries.  Inspection  of  domestic  plant 
materials  in  transit  within  the  continental  United  States  is  performed 
to  enforce  regulations  for  preventing  spread  of  injurious  insects  and 
plant  diseases. 

Cooperating  agencies  include:  The  Bureau  of  Customs;  Immigration  and 
Uaturalization  Service;  Post  Office  Department;  Public  Health  Service; 
anr;  State,  Territorial,  and  Insular  plant  ouarantine  services. 

Among  the  uniertakings  nov/  in  pr.ocess,  the  follov/ing  are  selected  as 
typical: 

Inspection  of  forei'^n  air  traffic.  Planes  from  foreign 
countries  are  inspected'  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
plant  pests  through  air  commerce. 

2.  Prefliarht  inspection.  Aircraft  are  inspected  in  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico  prior  to  departure  for  the  mainland  to  detect  the 
presence  of  prohibited  or  restricted,  plant  material. 

3.  Inspection  of  surface  traffic.  Inspection  of  ship,  train, 
vehicular  an"  pedestrian  traffic  is  conducted  at  the  borders  of 
the  country,  an::  at  the  major  ports  of  entry. 

Inspection  at  strategically  located  transportation  centers  to 

intercept  shipments  of  comiudities  moving  in  apparent  violation 
of  Federal  ano.  State  auarantines  is  conducted. 

Examples  of  Recent  Progress  and.  Trends; 

1.  Foreign  plant  quarantine  and  transit  inspection  activities  were 

merged  July  1,  19^1,  permitting  more  efficient  utilization  of 
personnel  ano  the  strengthening  of  both  activities.  Inspection 
was  mane  of  1,522,000  shipments  of  plant  material  moving  through 
strategically  located  transportation  centers  during  the  fiscal 
year  1951' to  determine  compliance  with  domestic  quarantine 
regulations^  A  total  of  1,711  shipments  vras  foun''  to  be  moving 
in  violation  of  federal  domestic  quarantines  an-  st'^te  quarantines 
which  this  Bureau  helps  enforce;  in  addition  3*^2  shipments  were 
observed  to  be  moving  in  apparent  violation  of  state  quarantine 
restrictions  or  certification  reouirements  and  were  reported  to 
the  states  concerned. 

•  Foreign  air  traffic  inspection  heaviest  on  record.  Foreign  air 
traffic  d.uring  the  past  year  v/as  the  heaviest  in  the  history  of 
aviation,  increasing  12  percent  over  1950  which,  in  turn,  had  also 
been  a  record  year.  This  brought  about  a  corresponding  increase 
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in  the  threat  of  introduction  of  foreif-n  insect  loests  and  plrnt 

diserf=es«  Almost  one-third  of  the  6U,^00  rlones  inspected  v^ere 
found  to  he  carrying  'ol^nt  material  hot  authorized  entry  because  of 
pest  risk,'  hany  destructive  insects  an',  ulant  diseases  v'ere  inter¬ 
cepted  from  this  material,  including  potential,  pests  of  most  of  our 
major  cropsc  Amon'j  them  were  the  citrus  hlackfly,  the -Mediterranean, 
olive,  'lest  Indian,  Mexican,  an"'  other  species  of  fruit  flies;  the 
mango  v;eevil,  an^'l  the  piftl:  holl^/orm.  A  serious  nest  of  grapes  was 
intercepted  from  Enrope  an'  the  gol'^en  nematode,  citrus  canJ^'er, 
and  other  serious  diseases  of  citrus  v/ere  also  taken  from  material 
arriving;-  on  aircrafts 

3,  Threat  to  mainlan'  from  pests  of.  Hawaii  more  than  doubled.  Inspec¬ 
tion  and  clearance  of  aircraft  in  Hawaii  prior  to  departure  for 
the  mainland  has  reached  an  all-time  hi^h.  The  .8,2.5h  planes  given 
preflight  clearance  represented  an  increase  of  149  percent  over 
the  previous  yea.r,  i-xore  than  tv;o-thirds  of  these  nlanes  would  have 
carri ed  unauthorized  pi ant  material,  inclu  ing  hosts  of  the  ori¬ 

ental,  melon,  and  aediterranean  fruit  flies',  to  the  mainland  had 
it  not  been  removed  urior- to  departure.  Material  infested  with 
these  and  other  pests  was  removed  and  adults  of  the  oriental  fruit 
fly  were  found  in  aircraft  about  to  depart  for  the  continental 
United  States,  To  protect  against  the- latter  movement  all  air¬ 
craft,'  as  in  former  ye'^rs,  were,  given  two  treatments  with  a  DDT 
aerosol  just  before  ta’neoff. 

Record  number  of  aircraft  f.-iven  preflight  clearance  in  Puerto 

Rico :>  A  nev/  record  was  set  in  the  rreflight-  inspection  of  air¬ 
craft  in  lUerto  Rico  v/here  ^,595  planes  were  cleared  for  depart¬ 
ure  for  the  mainland,  an  increase  of  23  percent  over  1950# 
hibited  or  restricted  plant  material  v/as  removed  from  nearly  one- 
half  of  these  'ola.nes, 

5*  Threat  of  introduction  of  c.itrus  blackfly  and  other  pests  of 

Mexico  grovring.  Vehic\xlar  travel  from  Mexico  reached  record 
heif:hts  during  the  past  year,  A  total  of  10,328,000  vehicles 
from  Mexico  v;ere  inspected  at  border  ports  of.,  entry,  an  increase 
of  23  percent  over  1950*  This- traffic  is  of  s'oecial  signifi¬ 
cance  because  of  the  northward  migration  pf  the  citrus  blackfly 
which  v;3s  frequently  inte-rcepted.  Many  other  serious  pests  were 
stopped  at  the  “order,  including  the  Mexican  and  several  other 
species  of  fruit  flies,  potato  weevils,  avocado  weevils,  and  de¬ 
structive  pests  of  cotton,  'beans,  toma.toes,  an;'  other  important 
crops. 

6,  Ship  ins-pection  reaches  nevr-neak.  During  the  past  year  ^7,602 
vessels  arrived  at  United  States  ports.  Decause  of  depleted 
staffs  and  demands  of  other  activities  it  v;as  rossible  to  inspect 
only  ^4,356  of  them,  those  considered  most  likely  to  carry  plant 
pests  being  given  priority,  ■  Approximately  one  out  of  four  carried 
prohibited  or  restricted  plant  material.  Important  pests  v;ere 
intercepted, ' including  the  giant  African  snail,  the  golden  nematode, 
citrus  canker,  and  other  pests  of  fruits,  vegetables,  cereals, 
cotton,  nursery  stock,  bulbs,  seeds,  forests,  and  ornamentals. 
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7,  Receixits  from  fees.  The  number  of  r.-^ilv/ny  cars  from  Mexico  fumi¬ 
gated  at  the  border  to  prevent  the  entry  of  pests  by  this  means 
v/as  reduced  for  the  second  consecutive  ye.'r  as  a  result  of  changed 
pest  conditions  in  Mexico  brought  about  by  the  Bureau's  cooperative 
program  in  that  country.  Luring  the  fiscal  year  1951  receipts  in 
the  amount  of  ■'1,836  resulted  from  the  fees  charged  for  this  f\uni- 
gation  (l6  per  car)  and  v;ere  deposited  in  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury.  It  is  estimated  that  fees  from  this  source  will  total 
approximately  ■1,500  in  the  fiscal  year  1952. 

8»  Serious  foreiarn  pests  apprehended  through  postentry  quarantine. 

The  protection  afforded  against  foreign  pests  by  requiring  that 
certain  imported  plants  be  grovm  for  a  period  under  quarantine 
conditions  to  determine  v;hether  they  are  infested  or  infected  by 
forms  not  detectable  at  the  time  of  entry  was  repeatedly  demon¬ 
strated.  Jasminum  plants  from  the  Philippines  being  grown  in  de¬ 
tention  were  found  infested  v;ith  an  injurious  v/hite  fly  and  a 
scale  insect,  neither  of  ’’hich  are  knovm  to  occur  in  the  continen¬ 
tal  United  States.  Hops,  flowering  cherry,  Dauhne ,  and  Laburn'um 
were  foun^'  to  be  infected  vdth  important  virus  diseases.  During 
the  year  600  shipments  consisting  of  l,id'7^562  units  v;ere  imported 
for  growth  under  postentry  quarantine  and  26h,4^-'2  plants  were  re¬ 
leased  after  having  been  kept  under  observation  for  the  required 
period. 
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( b )  Cent rol  of  Emergency  Outbreaks  of  Insects  and  Plant  Diseases 


Appropriation  Act ,  1952  . . . . * . $1,2009000 

Anticipated  pa^y  adjustment  supplemental  . .  42,000 

Activities  transferred  in  the  Budget  Estimates  to  "Salaries 
and  expenses,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Q,uarantine, 

Agricultural  Research  Administration"  . . .  -842,000 

Base  for  1953  •*9tf«***»*c**oo*o*oo,*p»*»»**»*o*«o**#c«9e**»***  1,000,000 

Budget  Estimate ,  1953  *  r  o » . . * .  1,000,000 

Change  •••*o9a*o«99o*9c»«****Ot»«oe0**»9*9***«*09*»09,»,D*o*o  —  •— 


PROJECT  STATEIffil'lT 


(Reflecting  available  funds) 


Project 

1951 

1952 

( estimated) 

1953 

(estimated) 

1,  Contingency  fund . . . 

$151,455 

1,380,874 

$1,000,000 

$1,000,000 

Unobligated  balance  . . . 

Total  available  . 

1,532.329 

1,000,000 

■1,000,000 

Transfer  in  1953  Estimates  to  "Sal¬ 
aries  and  expenses.  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Q,i:iarantine, 
Agricultural  Research  Administra¬ 
tion"  . . . . . . 

Prior  year  balance  available  in  1951 
Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supple¬ 
mental  . .  . 

+1,013,431 

-445, t6o 

+842,000 

-42,000 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate 

2,100,000: 

1,800,000 

CHAITGES  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 

follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets): 

Eor  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  joint 
resolution  approved  May  9#  193S  (7  U.S.C.  l4S-l48e),  including 

1  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  airplanes  [and  the  purchase  of 

2  not  to  exceed  two,  and  surveys  and]j_  control  operations  in 
Canada  in  cooperation  with  the  Canadian  Government  or  local 
Canadian  authorities,  and  the  employment  of  Canadian  citizens, 

3  [$1,800,000,  of  which]  $1,000,000,  which  shall  be  apportioned 

for  use  pursuant  to  section  3^79  Revised  Statutes,  as 

amended,  for  the  purposes  of  said  joint  resolution  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  Secretary,  with  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  finds  necessary  to  meet  emergency  conditions. 
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The  first  change  deletes  the  provision  for  the  pvirchase  of  two  airplanes. 
The~plahes'  purdiased  from  those  funds  have  heen  used  in  the  regular  con¬ 
trol  and  eradication  programs  against  grasshoppers  and  Mormon  crickets. 
The  authority  proposed  for  deletion  has  heen  used  in  past  years  only  in 
the  event  of  mishaps  or  where  planes  have  become  obsolete  to  the  point 
that  necessary  repairs  were  impracticable  and  uneconomical.  The  1953 
estimates  propose  to  transfer  these  activities  to  the  appropriation 
"Salaries  and  Expenses,  Insect  and  Plant  Disease  Control"  under  which 
similar  authority  for  the  replacement  of  airplanes  is  proposed.  There¬ 
fore,  retention  of  the  autl^ority  ^f or  the  purchase  of  planes  under  this 
item  is  not  necessary. 

The  second  change  is  for  the  purpose  of  deleting  reference  to  survey 
operations  since  the  proposed  transfer  in  the  1953  estimates  would  trans¬ 
fer  these  survey  operations  to  the  item  "Salaries  and  expenses,  insect 
and  plant  disease  control," 

The  third  change  is  necessary  to  make  the  full  amount  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion  requested  subject  to  apportionment  in  accordance  with  section  3^79 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  bf  the  Budget,  finds  necessary  to  meet 
emergency  conditions. 


/ 
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STATUS  OF  FKUGFAiv 

Current  Activities:.  Progr:u;is  are  conducted  to  coiabat  eLier/^ency  outbreaks 
of  insects  and  plant  diseases.  Funds  are  available  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  Secretary/,  adth  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  the  concurrence  of  both  Appropriation  Committees  finds  it  necessaiy 
to  jiieet  er.icrgt:ncy  conditions. 

Fiscal:  year  1931  pro  rams; 

Purveys  in  the  fall  of  1950  indicated  that  approximately  000,000  acres 
of  land  in  Wyoming,  unless  treatiuent  was  applied,  might  become  a  source 
of  reinfestation  for  areas  already  under  control,  mi  amount  of 
Mj302,000  was  requested  and  approved  for  release  from  tFie  contingency 
fund  in  iiay  of  1951  to  take  care  of  this  emergency.  Tire  intensive  pre¬ 
treatment  surve3''s  were  begun  in  early  June  and  vithin  the  areas 
totalling  800,000  acres,  where  threatening  to  severe  populations  of 
grasshoppers  v;ere  expected,  /+5P,000  acres  yere  marked  for  attention. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Otate  of  'joraing.  control  work  on  these  areas 
was  completed  at  a  cost  of  <,pl51,455  to  the  Federal  Goverrument  vliich 
v/as  somewhat  less  than  50/o  of  the  total  cost  of  the  prograiii.  The 
remainder  of  this  allocation  ya.s  not  used.  This  activity  successfully 
controlled  the  threatened  outbreak. 

Fiscal  year  1952  pro/;raras ; 

Surveji^s  coimpleted  in  the  spring  of  1951  indicated  that  coni  rol 
activities  vjould  be  needed  in  Beptember  1951  in  Arizona  if  rainfall 
during  the  suimmer  v/as  adequate  to  permit  a  nomal  hatch  of  grasshopper 
eggs  in  the  ground.  An  aimount  of  :..j41,00(j  was  requested  and  approved 
by  both  Appropriation  Cormiittees  for  release  from  the  contingency 
fund  to  take  care  of  this  pxjnding .  emergency.  'Hov/ever,  unusualljA  dry 
vreathe  r  acted  as  a  natural  control  in  tils  instance,  and  the  use  of 
these  funds  v/as  unnecessary.  Therefore,  as  of  January  1,  1952,  it 
has  not  been  necessary  to  use  anj  part  of  the  1952  contingency  fund. 

Surveys  in  the  fall  of  1951  indicated  that  emergency  control  programs 
may  be  needed  in  some  of  the  v/e stern  states  this  year,  which  V'lll 
require  withdrav/als  from  tils  fund.'  Further  surveys  in  the  spring 
vlll.  be  necessary  before  definite  deteminations  can  be  made. 
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SMEMMT  OF  OiBLlGATIOlIS  UlCDli®  aLLOTMEJITS  .xND  OTHLR  FUIJDS 


Item 

Obligations, 

-  1951 

;  Estimated  :  Estimated 
:oBligations, :oBligations, 

:  19  52  :  1953 

' 

Agricultural  Marketing  Act  (RMifi — Title 

0  ft 

•  • 

:  : 

II ),  A^-ri culture  (Bureau  of  Entomol- 

ogy  and  Plant  Quarantine): 

«  • 

•  • 

♦  • 

*  • 

Marketing  research  and  service 

Control  of  Forest  Pests.  Ag:riculture 

(Bureau  of  FntoDolo^':y  and  Plant 

Qi'.arantine ) : 

Forest  Fest  Control  Act  . . . 

k^hite  Pine  Blister  Bust  t 
Leadership,  coordination,  and 
technical  direction  of  v/hite  pine 
hlister  rust  control 
Blister  rust  quarantine  enforceraent 
Cooperative  Blister  rust  control 
on  State-  and  privately-ovmed 

lands  . 

Total,  Control  of  Forest  Pests, 

V/orkine  Funds,  Agriculture.  Agricul¬ 

tural  Research  AdLiinistratjon  (Bureau 


,466?  $83,000 


J 


of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine) 

Adva^nced  from; 

Bepartaent  of  the  ArE.v; 

For  investigations  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  control  m.easures  on  insects 
.  and  other  arthropods  of  importa^nce: 
to  the  Department  of  Defense' 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  A|!j:ency; 

For  teraiite.  experience  investiga-^ 
tions  in  the  Gulf  States 
Forest  Service.  Department  of  iLgri- 

culture ; 

White  pine  Blister  rust  control  . 
Department  of  the  Navy; 

For  investigations  and  the  develop-^ 
ment  of  control  measures  on  in¬ 
sects  and  other  arthropods  of 
importance  to  the  Department  of 

Defense  . . . . . 

To  cover  expenses  of  providing 
technical  assistance  to  the  Dep; 
ment  of  the  Navy  on  quarantine 
and  insect  control  problems  in 
Guam  and  the  Pacific  Mandated 

Islands  . . . . . 

Total ,  Working  Funds 


330^946 

341,500 

323,500 

718,185 

15,324 

682 , 000 

682,000 

■3.52,889. 

363.000 

600.000 

1.A17:.344;  1.386.500 


$118,000 


1.605.5001 


j  281,849 

661,582 

• 

ft 

: 

:  70 

1,036 

—  — 

:  39,900 

• 

: 

8 

24,622 

16,039 

— 

• 

: 

■ 

j 

7.354 

■  .  « 

: _ 351X.22.5. 

678,665. 

■  .  ■ 
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Item 


Obligations , 

1951 


Estimated 
obligations , 
I2i2 


Estimated 
obligations , 

1953 


Miscellaneous  Contributed  Funds.  De¬ 

partment  of  Agriculttire  (Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine); 

Trust  funds  deposited  by  cooperators 
for  cooperative  work  on  blister  rust 
control  and  barberry  eradication, 
inspection  and  clearance  of  flower 
bulbs  from  the  Netherlands  to  the 
United  States,  and  cooperative 
experiments  on  insecticidal  residue 
in  animals  .  . . . 

Working  Fund.  Agriculture.  Agricultural 


Research  Administration-,  (Trust  Fund) 

(Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quar¬ 

antine)  Advanced  from; 

Trust  Territory  Conservation  Fund; 

To  cover  expenses  of  providing  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  on  agricultural 
quarantine  and  insect  control 
problems  that  affect  the  Pacific- 
Mandated  I slands  , . 

Government  of  Guam? 

To  cover  expenses  of  providing  tech- 
nica.1  assistance  on  agricultural 
quarantine  and  insect  problems 
affecting  Guam  ..... ....... ....... 

Total,  V/orking  Fund  (Trust  Fund) 

United  States  Dollars  Advanced  from 

Foreign  Governments.  United  States 

Information  and  Educationa,!  Progra.m 

(Trust  Fund) (Bureau  of  Entomology  and 

Plant  Quarantine ) ; 

To  perform  quarantine  services  in 
connection  v/ith  preventing  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  Oriental  fruit-fly 
into  Australia  and  New  Zealand  .... 

Obligations  under  reimbursements  from 

Governmental  and  other  agencies s 

1,  Salaries  and  expenses 

2o  Control  of  forest  pests  ......... 

Tot al 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UlffiER  ALLOTMENTS 

AND  OTHER  RINDS 


236,193:  222,000: 

♦  * 

222,000 

6,822s  -  -  : 

— 

3.480;  -  -  : 

10.302:  -  -  : 

—  « 

«  « 

:  .  4.932; 

5. 568 

23,150:  -  -  : 

 4.653-'  --  ? 

27,803:  -  -  ; 

2.139. 923I  2,875.097^ 

2.461.068 
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PASSMGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES  AlTD  AIRCRAFT 
Pasaengor  Vehicles 

The  request  for  22  replacements  is  in  Tin's  with  the  Bureau’s  program  to 
replace  each  year  those  cars  which  are  ol'd  and  hazardous  or  uneconomical 
to  operate.  During  the  fiscal  year  1951 i,  the  Bureau  replaced  34  passen¬ 
ger-carrying  cars  and  22  cars  are  planned  for  replacement  in  1952.  The 
22  vehicles  proposed  for  replacement  in  1953  represent  approximately  7 
percent  of  the  passenger  vehicles  operated.  The  cars  to  he  replaced 
will  he  of  1944  or  earlier  models,  or  will  have  mileage  in  excess  of 
60,000  miles  at  the  time  of  trade-in. 

Replacements  are  needed  since  adequate  transportation  facilities  are  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  Bureau’s  work.  Many  of  the  cars 
are  used  to  reach  numerous  points  where  no  public  transportation  is 
available,  and  where  rough  country  roads  subject  the  cars  to  hard  usage. 

Airplanes 

Two  airplane  replacements  are  requested  for  investigating  and  demonstrating 
the  use  of  special  equipment  in  the  suppression  of  destructive  insects 
attacking  crops  and  forested  areas. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Bureau  will  require  in  1953  the  same  number  of 
planes  as  are  now  being  operated.  As  planes  rapidly  become  obsolete  and 
uneconomical  to  repair,  and  are  subject  to  many  mishaps,  replacement 
authority  is  requested  for  two  of  the  10  planes  being  operated  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  program.  However,  replacements  will  be  made  only  in  the 
event  it  is  not  found  practicable  and  economically  feasible  to  make  nec¬ 
essary  repairs  and  retain  the  present  equipment. 
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COMOL  01  ?OHEST  P3STS 


Purpose  Statement 


For  the  protection  and  preservation  of  forest  resources  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  necesspry  to  suppress  pnd  if  possible  eliminate  destructive 
insect  pests  and  disep.ses  that  threaten  timber  areas.  Programs  conducted 
under  this  appropriation  a.re  authorized  by  the  Forest  Pest  Control  Act 
(l6  IJ.S.C.  Sup.'  i,  59^)  >  the  Lea  Act  (l6  U.S.C.  59^^)  >  ^-^id  the  Plant 
Quarantine  Acts  of  1912,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  I5I-I67).  Activities 
include  two  types  of  v^ork; 

1.  Control  Q-perations  to  suppress  or  eradicate  forest  insect 
pests  and  diseases,  including  the  v;hite  pine  blister  rust. 

2.  Surveys  on  forest  lands  to  detect  and  appraise  infestations 
of  forest  insect  pests  and  tree  diseases,  and  in  cooperation 
with  research  units  to  recommend  protective  mea.sures. 

The  control  programs  are  ca.rried  on  jointly  by  Federal,  State,  and 
private  agencies  under  the  technical  direction  and  leadership  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology,''  and  Plant  Quarantine.  The  cooperating  Federal 
agencies  include  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  and  the 
Forest  Service  of  the  Depa.rtment  of  Agriculture  and  the  National  Park 
Service,  Office  of  Land  Utilization,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Eepartment  of  the  Interior,  Survey  work 
is  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine. 

The  programs  are  administered  by  existing  field  offices  maintained  by 
the  several  cooperating  agencies  in  the  affected  forest  regions.  The 
personnel  engaged  in  this  v;ork  ha.ve  been  included  in  the  statements  of 
the  cooperating  agencies  which  appear  elsev/here. 

Budge  t 

Estimated,  Estima.te, 

1952  1953 


Appropriated  funds 


$6,000,000 


$S, 000, COO 
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CO]\TTROL  OF  FOREST  PESTS  • 


Appropriation  Act,  1952  and 

"base  for  1953  . . . .  • 

Budget  Estimate,  1953  *.00. 
Increase  . . . . 


Forest 

Pest 

Control 

Act 


$2,700,000 

4,000,000 

+1,300,000 


IVhite 

Pine 

Blister 

Rust 


$3,300,000 

4,000,000 

+700,000 


Total 


$6,000,000 

8,000,000 

»2, 000, 000 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES,  1953 


Forest  Pest  Control  Act;  ‘  . 

For  expansion  of  detection  and  appraisal  surveys  +$148,000 

For  control  of  epidemics  of  sprUce  "bark  beetle  in 

Colorado;  spruce  budworm  in  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Montana; 

Bark  beetles  in  Idaho,  Montana,  ¥yOming,  Colorado, 

New  Mexico,  California,  and  Mississippi;  and  smaller 


projects  involving  other  insects  and  diseases  .........  +1,132,000 

Subtotal  . . . . .  +1,300,000 

White  Pine. Blister  Rust; 


Increase  to  expand  control  operations  in  the  Northwest 
on  State  and  private  lands  adjacent  to  or  intermingled 
with  Federal  land,  and  on  lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  ‘ 
of  the  Forest  Service  . . . . .  ■  +700,000 


Total  . . . .  . . .  +2 , 000 , 000 


PROJECT  STATEIffiNT 


Project 

;  1951 

1952 

(estimated) 

Increase  ’/ 

:  (estimated) 

1,  Forest  Pest  Control  Act; 
a.  Detection  and  apprais¬ 
al  surveys  . . . 

$273,903 

$281,000 

• 

• 

0 

• 

• 

$148,000(1):  $429,000 

bo  Operations  to  control 
destructive  forest 
pests  on  lands  irre¬ 
spective  of  ownership 

3,355,062 

1,919.000 

• 

• 

• 

« 

+1,152,000(2):  3,071,000 

c.  Contingency  fund  ..c 

— 

500,000 

;  500,000 

3,628.965' 

2,700,000 

1,300,000  s  JfToOO ,  000 

2o  White  Pine  Blister  Rust; 
a.  Leadership,  coordina¬ 
tion,  and  technical 
direction  of  white  pine 
blister  control  (Ento¬ 
mology  and  Plant 
Quarantine)  ........... 

718,185 

682,000 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

« 

* 

• 

• 

• 

• 

5  682,000 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Project 

1951 

1952  :  , 

(estimated)!  I"=”a8e 

1953 

(estimated) 

.b.  Blister  rust  quarari- 

tine  enforcement  (Ent. 

and  Plant  Q,uarantine) 

$15, 32“* 

- .  ^ 

— 

c.  Blister  rust  control 

i  : 

operations  on  the 

national  forests 

(Forest  Service)  . 

1,773,907 

1, 750, 000:+463, 000(3) 

2,213,000 

d.  Blister  rust  control 

on  lands  under  Juris- 

diction  of  Interior 

Department  (Department 

of  the  Interior) 

515.365 

505,000; 

505,000 

e.  Cooperative  blister 

rust  control  on  State 

and  privately  owned 

lands  (Entomology  and 

Plant  Quarantine)  , . , . 

352. S89 

363, 000; +237, 000(3) 

600,000 

Subtotal  , , . ,  . . 

3.375.670 

3, 300, 000; +700, 000 

4,000,000 

Unobligated  balance  . . 

156,003 

- :  - 

— 

Total  pay  adjustment  costs 

I- 

[168,0001;  r+53,600'1 

r221,'66oT 

Total  available  or  estimate 

7, 160,  (>38 

6,000, 000 ; +^,  000 , 000 

8,000,000 

Transferred  in  1952  Esti- 

mates  to; 

"Salaries  and  Expenses, 

Office  of  Informa- 

tion.  Department  of 

Agriculture" 

+250 

-  T*; 

"Salaries  and  Expenses, 

Entomology  and  Plant 

Quarantine,  Agricul- 

tural  Se  search  Admin- 

istration"  cc..,,. 

+557,821 

^  p 

1950  appropriation 

available  in  1951  • • 

-2.079.459 

- 

Reduction  pursuant  to 

Sec.  1214  .....o.o.. 

+60,750 

- 

Total  appropriation  or 

estimate  . 

5,700,000 

6,000,000; 

INCEBASES  AJ^TD  BBCEEASBS 


Forest  Pest  Control  Act; 

(1)  An  Increase  of  $l4S,000  Is  proposed  under  the  project  "Detection  and 

appraisal  sxurveys.” 

Feed  for  Increase:  Early  detection  of  Infestations  in  their  Inclplency, 
and  prompt  action  to  suppress  those  of  potential  Importance  contribute 

to  reduction  of  control  costs*  All  of  the  agencies  concerned  with 

forest  pest  control  agree  that  there  is  urgent  need  to  strengthen  the 
survey  activities  and  that  this  should  he  done  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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Based  on  the  "best  opinions  of  entomologists  and  foresters,  forest  insects 
and  diseases  are  killing  large  quantities  of  timber  in  the  Southeast,  the 
Southwest,  and  in  Alaska.  For  example,  it  is  estimated  the.t  losses  from 
hark  beetles  alone  accounted  for  216,000,000  board  feet  of  timber  during 
1951  in  South.  In  Alaska  a  recent  outbreak  of  the  Sitka  spruce 
beetle  killed  35.000-1 000  board  feet  of  Sitka  spruce  that  ha.d  been 
reserved  for  future  military  use,  and  currently  an  outbreak  of  the 
blackheaded  budworm  threatens  the  future  of  the  recently  developed  pulp 
and  paper  industry  of  the  territory. 

Plan  of  Work;  The  increase  proposed  would  aid  in  carrying  out  detection 
and  appraisal  surveys  in  a  more  adequate  manner.  In  the  B\ireau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  plans  are  (l)  to  increase  the  personnel 
in  the  extensive  southeastern  states  area  to  correct  insufficient  sur¬ 
vey  coverage  in  the  southern  pine  and  ha-rdwood  forests,  (2)  to  provide 
necessary  surveys  in  the.  highly  important  commercial  forests  and  recre¬ 
ational  parks  of  the  Southwest  —  work  to  be  centered  at  Albuquerque, 

Ucv;  Mexico,  and.  (3)  to  establish  detection  and  appraisal  surveys  in  the 
valuable  timbered  tracts  of  Alaska,  some  of  which  are  known  to  be  suf¬ 
fering  heavy  losses  —  this  activity  to  be  centered  at  a  location  where 
other  forest  activities  are  carried  on,  such  as  at  Juneau.  The  increase 
contemplated  in  this  Bureau  amounts  to  $84,000  over  the  $239,500  planned 
expenditure  for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  year  1952. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering 
plans  are  to  (l)  initiate  surveys  for  fungus  diseases  of  Sitka  spruce 
and  other  standing  timber  in  Alaska,  as  a  basis  for  control  measures; 

(2)  increase  surveys  in  Oak  Wilt;  (3)  undertake  technical  advice  and 
control  surveys  on  mistletoe  in  the  Southwest;  (4)  initiate  s\irveys  on 
occurrence  and  spread  of  the  European  Larch  Canker  in  Massachusetts; 

(5)  initiate  surveys  on  root  rots  of  conifers  in  the  Northwest;  and 

(6)  initia,to  surveys  on  beech-scale  and  nectria  canker  in  the  Northeast. 
The  total  increase  contemplated  in  this  Bureau  amounts  to  $64,000  over 
the  $41,500  planned  expenditure  for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  year  1952. 

(2)  An  increase  of  $1,152,000  is  proposed  under  the  project  “Operations 

to  control  destructive  forest  pests  on  lands  irrespective  of  OTOorship.'* 

Need  for  Increase;  An  increase  of  $1,152,000  is  proposed  for  combattimg 
insect  infestations  of  forest  pests  during  the  fiscal  year  1953*  Infor¬ 
mation  now  available'  clearly  points  to  the  need  for  vigorously  continu¬ 
ing  control  of  the  Engelmann  spruce  bR,rk  beetle  in  Colorado.  It  is 
anticipated  that  $1,670,000  would  be  required  for  that  purpose,  the 
major  portion  of  which  v;ill  be  needed  for  control  work  during  the  summ.er 
of  1952.  In  addition  there  are  several  outbreaks  which  should  be  com- 
bp„tted  to  protect  valruable  timber  resources  a,lmost  entirely  on  Feder¬ 
ally  owned  lands.  The  field  v;ork  on  these  programs  would  be  undertaken 
primarily  in  the  spring  of  1953-  estimated  costs  of  these  control 

progrpjns  are  listed  below: 

Estimated  Estimated 

Obligations,  Costs, 

Item  1952  1953 


Engelmann  Spruce  Bark  beetle  on  national 
forests  in  Colorado  . 


$900,000 


$1,670,000 
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It  is  estimated  that  of  the  total  needs 
$1.6  million  will  be  expended  in  the 
summer  of  1952  on  major  field  operations 
rjid  the  remaining  $70,000  will  be  used  in 
the  late  spring  of  1953  reactivating 
control  operations.  Continued  and  aggres¬ 
sive  control  efforts  during  fiscal  year 
1953  are  highly  essential  to  assure 
successfully  breaking  the  back  of  this 
virulent  epidemic,  already  reduced  beyond 
expectations  as  a  result  of  past  effective 
control  efforts  and  favorable  biological 
factors.  Destruction  of  the  Engfilmann 
spruce  in  these  high  mountain  areas  xirill 
adversely  affect  watershed  conditions  in 
an  area  where  available  water  is  inten¬ 
sively  used  for  irrigation  purposes.  The 
continued  destruction  of  the  Engelmann 
spruce  by  the  beetles  would  also  adversely 
affect  the  recreation  and  the  timber 
industry  in  this  region.  Remarkably  satis¬ 
factory  progress  has  been  made  to  combat 
the  infestation  and  well-established  and 
proven  control  procedures  are  en^jloyed. 
Although  weather  extremes  in  the  winter  of 
1950-51  resulted  in  vast  numbers  of  insects 
being  killed  by  freezing  there  remained  a 
large  insect  population  of  continuing 
epidemic  proportions.  200,000  trees  were 
treated  in  the  late  summer  of  1951  during 
the  brief  period  field  operations  were^ 
possible,  and  this  work  further  helped  to 
reduce  insect  populations.  The  effect  of 
the  1952  control  program  T,\rill  be  to  dras¬ 
tically  reduce  the  epidemic  potential. 
Although  estimates  beyond  1953  sore  highly 
speculative,  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
insect  behavior,  best  estimates  available 
at  this  time  indicate  65,000  trees  will 
require  treatment  over  the  next  three 
years  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $390,000. 
This  very  favorable  outlook  is  the  result 
of  a  combination  of  effective  control 
measures  strategically  applied,  natural 
predators  working  extensively  on  the 
insects,  and  weather  conditions  adverse 
to  the  insects*  existence. 

Presently  available  information  from  sur¬ 
veys  compiled  and  analyzed  indicates 
400,000  trees  to  be  treated  in  the  fiscal 
year  1953  at  a  cost  of  $4.50  per  tree, 

T'Jith  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  program, 
unit  costs  have  increased  from  $2.26  per 
tree  due  to  the  reduced  numbers  of  trees 
in  each  of  the  more  scattered  epidemic  areas 
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Estimated 

Obligations, 

Item  1952 

Mountain  pine  beetle  on  white  pine  in 

national  forests  in  northern  Idaho  .  . 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
severity  and  number  of  mountain  pine 
beetle  attacks  in  mature  stands  of  white  . 
pine  in  northern  Idaho  national  forests. 

Stumpage  values  at  stake  are  high,  fre¬ 
quent  sales  of  national  forest  stun^jage 
bringing  $35~$55  per  thousand  board 
feet.  An  estimated  20  million  board 
feet  of  infested  and  blowdown  trees 
valued  at  $700*000  have  been  salvaged 
in  these  areas  from  national  forest 
lands.  Well  over  one  billion  board 
feet  of  timber  conservatively  valued 
at  more  than  $35  million  are  threatened. 

It  is  estimated  there  are  on  national 
forest  lands  15,000  trees  in  the  epidemic 
areas  of  north  Idaho.  Treatment  to  con¬ 
trol  the  insect  will  cost  $20  per  tree. 

The  high  cost  per  tree  is  oc-casioned  by 
the  fact  that  due  to  the  excessive  height 
of  the  trees  to  be  treated,  each  will 
have  to  be  felled,  bucked  into  logs,  and 
rolled  in  order  to  make  possible  the 
proper  application  of  the  insecticide. 

Spruce  budworm  on  Douglas-fir  and  white  fir 
in  the  Elathead,  Lolo,  Helena,  Eeerlodge, 
and  Gallatin  National  Forests,  Montana  ....  - 

Although  spruce  budworm  infestations  are 
widespread  in  the  Northern  Rocky  Mountain 
area  an  alarming  increase  of  the  budworm 
infestation  has  taken  place  on  these  five 
national  forests.  Considerable  mortality 
Is  occurring  in  Douglas-fir  stands.  This 
species  has  become  increasingly  valuable 
and  on  the  national  forests  stumpage 
values  are  averaging  $^$10  per  M  board 
feet.  It  is  estimated  148,000  acres  are 
heavily  infested  and  should  be  treated  by 
aerial  spraying.  Additional  areas  are 
under  observation  and  may  require  treatment 
in  future  years.  Cost  is  estimated  at  $1,50 
per  acre,  somewhat  higher  than  normally 
because  of  more  scattered  location  of  areas 
to  be  treated. 


Estimated 

Costs, 

1953 


$300,000 


221,900 
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Douglas-fir  "beetle  on  Douglas-fir  on 

national  forest  lands  in  northern  Idaho  -  - 

More  timber  is  being  killed  by  this  insect 
within  the  Northern  Rocky  Mountain  area 
than  from  any  other  forest  insect.  As  the 
Douglas-fir  timber  has  become  increasingly 
important  in  the  timber  economy  of  the 
region,  these  losses  have  become  increas¬ 
ingly  intolerable.  It  is  planned  to  under¬ 
take  control  measures  in  an  area  where 
losses  are  greatest.  It  is  estimated  4,000 
trees  will  require  treatment  at  a  cost  of 
$12,50  per  tree,  a  somewhat  higher  cost  per 
tree  than  usual,  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
large  number,  because  of  their  excessive 
height,  will  have  to  be  felled  in  order  to 
be  treated.  It  is  expected  that  other 
areas  affected  by  the  Douglas-fir  beetle 
will  require  treatment  as  major  epidemic 
proportions  are  attained  and  economic 
losses  increase. 

Mountain  pine  beetle  on  lodgepole  pine  in  the 
Kootenai  and  Cabinet  National  Eorests, 

Montana . . .  $36,000 

Infestation  of  mouiitain  pine  beetle  in  the 
Kootenai  and  Cabinet  National  Eorests,  on 

Federal,  state,  and  private  lands  which  . 

threatens  destruction  of  an  extensive  area 
of  lodgepole  pine,  is  now  being  combatted. 

Major  financial  contributions  are  expected 
from  state  and  private  land  owners.  The 
amount  indicated  is  for  necessary  follo\ir-up 
work  and  in  the  spring  of  1953  should  place 
this  outbreak  on  a  maintenance  basis  there¬ 
after,  Cost  per  tree  will  be  high  due  to 
necessity  for  felling  or  bucking  a  large 
proportion  of  the  trees.  Approximately 
14,450  infested  trees  which  cannot  be  re¬ 
moved  through  logging  operations  will 
require  treatment  at  a  cost  of  $11,00  per 
tree,  or  a  total  of  $158,900.  Of  this 
total,  $36,000  Federal  funds  from  the  1952 
appropriation  plus  an  anticipated  $21,000 
state  and  private  contribution  will  be 
expended  prior  to  July  1,  1952,  The  remain¬ 
ing  $107,900,  to  be  expended  in  F.Y.  1953, 


Estimated 

Costs, 

1953 


$50,000 


85,000 
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Estimated 
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will  be  composed  of  an  anticipated  state 
and  private  contribution  of  $22,900  and 
$85,000  federal  funds.  The  total  state 
and  private  contribution  on  the  project 
will  thereby  be  $43,900.  The  timber 
being  protected,  particularly  in. the 
Kootenai  National  Forest  is  being  used  in 
markedly  increasing  quantities  for  lumber. 

Also  the  permanence  and  stability  of  an 
established  pole-treating  industry  is  . 

dependent  on  the  preservation  of  this 
timber. 

Black  Hills  beetle  on  ponderosa  pine  in  the 
Rio  Grande,  San  Isobel,  San  Juan,  and 
Uncompahgre  National  Forests,  Colorado  ,,  $10,000 

The  infestation  of  Black  Hills  beetle  on 
ponderosa  pine  in  the  four  national  forests 
in  Colorado  has  assumed  threatening' pro¬ 
portions  which  may  grow  into  major  epidemics. 
Threatened  is  the  prime  commercial  timber 
specie  on  these  national  forests.  Loss  of 
this  timber  would  adversely  affect  watershed 
values.  An  estimated  6,000  trees  will  re- 
Q_uire  treatment  at  a  cost  -of  $6  -per  'tree.- 

Great  Basin  tent  caterpillar  on  aspen  in  the 
Santa  Fe  and  Carson  National  ^Forests,  New 
Mexico  . . . . . .  10,000 

This  insect  has  multiplied  to  such  propor¬ 
tions  that  it  is  completely 'defoliating 
Aspen  stands  along  streams  and  dead  cater-  ‘  " 

pillars  accumulating  in  streams  have  foul¬ 
ed  these  waters  to  such  an  extent  that 
such  areas  are  offensive  to  human  use. 

Recreation  activities  in  this  highly 
developed  resort  country  in  the  vicinity 
of  Taos  and  Santa  Fe  have  been  adversely 
affected.  Approximately  6,600  acres  will  -  •  , 
require  treatment  at  a  cost  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,50  per  acre.  •  .  '  •  ■ 

Western  pine  beetle  on  ponderosa  pine  in 
vicinity  of  Beadwood  Reservoir,  Boise 
National  Forest,  Idaho  . . .  34,100’ 

This  operation  is  considered  the  concluding 
phase  of  control  activities  initiated  in 
the  spring  of  1951»  It  is  expected  this 


Estimated 

Costs, 

1953 


$36,000 


10,000 


15,000 
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insect  outbreak  can  be  placed  on  a  main¬ 
tenance  basis  after  fiscal  year  1953. 

1,000  trees  ^\'ill  require  treatment  at  a 

cost  of  $15  per  tree.  ^ 

Western  pine  beetle  on  ponderosa  pine  in 

northern  California  ITational  Forests  $30,000 

Heavy  insect  populations  continue  in  the 
ponderosa  pine  stands  of  northern  Calif¬ 
ornia.  In  the  national  forests  are  found 
the  highest  quality  ponderosa  pine  in  the 
Nation,  and  comprise  in  the  neighborhood 
of  100  billion  board  feet  with  current 
stumpage  value  of  $30  per  thousand  board 
feet.  Full  survey  data  are  not  presently 
available,  and  detailed  estimates  cannot 
now  be  prepared  for  the  entire  infesta¬ 
tion,  However,  the  amount  indicated  is 
for  control  in  the  epidemic  areas. 

Western  pine  beetle  bn  pines  in  southern 

California . . . . .  20,000 


Infestations  of  western  pine  beetle  con-  - 
tinue  in  epidemic  proportions  in  southern 
California  a  section  of  the  state  where 
timber  cover  is  very  limited  and  possesses 
higher  recreation  value  in  a  densely  popu¬ 
lated  area.  The  amount  indicated  is  based 
on  best  information  available  at  present 
time,  surveys  being  incomplete, 

Spittlebug  and  savrflies  on  pine  plantations 
of  National  Forests  in  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin . . . . . .  19,600 

Infestations  of  spittlebugs  and  sawflies 
continue  to  occur  in  and  destroy  planta¬ 
tions  in  the  national  forests  in  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin,  Well  established  control 
methods  are  used  in  a  very  effective  manner. 

The  plantations  are  becoming  increasingly 
valuable  with  increase  in  age,  and  control 
measures  are  warrantedo  Although  complete 
survey  returns  are  not  presently  available 
it  appears  that  $25,000  will  be  needed  to 
suppress  these  insects  in  fiscal  year 

1953. 


Estimated 

Costs, 

1953 


$50,000 


25,000 


25,000 
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Spruce  budworTp  on  Douglas-fir  and  white  fir 

in  Oregon  and  Washington . . .  $700,000 

This  is  the  concluding  phase  of  a  control 
project  which  has  been  carried  on  during 
the  past  three  years.  Primarily,  national 
forest  lands  are  to  be  treated  by  aerial 
spraying  of  DDT,  Substantial  State  and 
private  contributions  (75^)  vrill  be  made 
for  control  expenditures  on  State  and 
private  lands.  Timber  of  great  importance 
in  the  leading  timber  producing  region  of 
the  country  is  threatened. 

Mistletoe  on  pines  in  the  Mexcallero  Indian 
Reservation,  ITew  Mexico,  the  Bryce  Canyon 
national  Park,  Utah,  and  the  Grand  Canyon 
national  Park,  Arizona  . .  12,050 

Heavy  losses  are  being  sustained  in  com¬ 
mercial  ponderosa  pine  stands  from  mistle¬ 
toe  disease.  In  addition  to  logging  on 
the  Mescallero  Indian  Reservation  mistletoe 
control  is  needed  in  the  sapling  and  pole 
stands  which  are  infected  over  some  200,000 
acres.  A  ten-year  control  program  on  this 
Reservation  is  forecast.  Completion  of  the 
initial  control  of  mistletoe  infecting 
ponderosa  pine  on  the  South  Rim  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  in  Arizona  to 
protect  recreation  values  is  planned. 

Initiation  of  the  control  of  mistletoe 
infecting  ponderosa,  limber,  and  bristle- 
cone  pines  in  the  Bryce  Canyon  National 
Park  in  Utah  to  protect  recreation  values 
is  also  desirable.  A  four-year  control 
program  is  contemplated  in  Bryce  Canyon, 

Miscellaneous  small  projects  on  land  under 
control  of  the  Department  of  Interior  in 
several  States  . . .  42,950 

There  are  twenty  control  projects  ranging 
from  $700  to  $15,000  in  control  costs  which 
are  very  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
reducing  insect  and  pest  infestations  which 
are  attaining  epidemic  proportions.  These 
control  projects  are  located  on  Federal  lands 
on  National  Parks,  National  Monuments,  Nation¬ 
al  Wildlife  refuges,  and  Indian  Reservations 
in  sixteen  different  states. 


Est  imated 
Costs, 

1953 


$400,000 


29,400 


67,700 
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Estimated 

Obligations, 

Costs, 

Item 

1952 

1953 

Miscellaneous  small  projects  on  land  under 
control  of  the  Forest  Service  in  several 
States  . . . 

$104,300 

$86,000 

There  are  twelve  control  projects  which, 
although  individually  small,  are  con¬ 
sidered  very  important  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  reducing  insect  infestations 
v/hich  have  attained  threatening  propor¬ 
tions.  Failure  to  do  control  work  on 

these  insect  outbreaks  while  they  are 

small  will  result  in  the  necessity  for 

greater  control  expenditures  in  the 
future.  These  control  projects  are 
located  on  national  forest  lands  in  the 
states  of  California,  Idaho,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  Hew  Mexico,  South 

Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming, ' 

Subtotal,  control  projects  . . 

1,919,000 

3,071,000 

Contingency  fund  . 

500,000 

500,000 

Detection  and  appraisal  surveys  . 

281,000 

429,000 

Total  . .  2,700,000  4,000,000 


White  Pine  Blister  Rust 

(3)  An  increase  of  $700,000  to  e:xpand  control  operations  in  the  Northwest 
on  National  Porest  lands  and  on  state  and  private  lands  adjacent  to  or 
intermingled  v/ith  Pederal  lands. 

Heed  for  Increase;  Within  the  Inland  Empire  white  pine  area  there  are 
l,5S8,OOd  a.cres  of  white  pine  that  economically  justify  protection  from 
■blister  rust.  Control  work  is  "being  carried  out  on  538,000  of  these 
acres.  The  proposed  increase  will  permit  initiating  control  on  a'bout 
one-half  of  the  remaining  650,000  acres,  while  keeping  rework  up  to  date 
on  areas  that  have  already  received  initial  protection.  When  protected 
from  "blister  rust,  this  650,000  acres  v;ould  eventually  yield  a"bout  I6 
"billion  "board  feet  of  lum"ber  which  at  the  current  price  of  $28  per 
thousand  "board  feet  would  amount  to  $448,000,000,  Damage  to  "both  repro¬ 
duction  and  mattire  trees  is  "becoming  increasingly  evident  in  all  vinpro- 
tected  areas,  with  losses  already  reaching  28^  of  the  stand  in  some 
localities. 

Importance  of  Western  Miite  Pine:  This  country  is  in  need  of  all  the  white 
pine  lum'ber  it  can  produce.  Western  white  pine  is  the  key  tim"ber  tree  in 
the  Inland  Empire,  Hone  of  the  other  trees  in  the  same  territory  "begins 
to  equal  it  for  qualities  of  soft,  even  textured  wood  so  highly  sought 
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after  for  specialized  purposes.  White  pine  produces  a  greater  volume  of  ■ 
wood  per  acre  than  other  trees  growing  in  the  same  area.  It  brings  S 

higher  prices,  and  is  the  mainstay  of  the  lumber  and  related  industries  M 

of  many  communities.  Of  the  3  million  acres  in  the  region  supporting  w 

mature  and  young  white  pine  growth  with  an  estimated  present  and  future  S 

stumpage  value  of  over  87O  million  dollars  only  about  I/2  or  1,58S,000  acres® 

of  the  better  timber  growing  sites  have  been  selected  for  protection,  s 

However,  under  intensive  management,  and  if  .protected  from  rust,  these  ® 

areas  are  expected  to  produce  a  much  greater  volume  per  acre  than  in  the  ^ 
past,  thus  helping  to  keep  production  in  line  with  future  demands.  1 

Status  of  Work;  White  pine  producing  lands  in  the  Inland  Empire  now  com-  | 
prise  about  3  million  acres.  Erom  within  these  areas  high  priority  ot 

sites  totaling  1,588,000  acres  have  been  selected  for  protection  from  r 

blister  rust.  The  disease  is  under  control  on  625,000  acres  and  the  I, 

initial  work  has  been  done  on  an  additional  313»000  acres,  650,000  ^ 

acres  have  received  no  attention  to  date  and  it  is  in  these  areas  that 
damage  is  increasing  rapidly.  Only  in  protected  areas  is  it  possible 
to  manage  the  forests  in  such  a  vray  as  to  insure  future  crops  of  white 
pine , 

Cooperation  of  State  and  Private  Agencies,  Nearly  all  state  and  privately  | 
owned  white  pine  in  control  areas  of  the  Inland  Empire  is  located  in 
Idaho,  Eor  twenty-three  years,  except  for  a  few  during  the  worst  part  ; 

of  the  depression,  the  State  of  Idaho  and  timber  protective  associations 
active  in  the  area  have  provided  money  for  cooperative  control  work  on 
these  lands.  For  the  current  fiscal  year  these  agencies  will  provide 
$51,525  as  compared  with  $103,000  provided  by  the  Federal  Government, 
Approximately  JO  percent  of  the  land  in  Idaho  is  federally  ovmed,  V,Taite 
pine  produced  in  northern  Idaho- helps  support  many  industries  outside 
the  State,  The  initial  cost  of  protecting  white  pine  reproduction  is  If, 

high.  Except  for  the  larger  timber  owners  participating  through  asso- 
ciations,  no  way  has  been  found  to  place  any  responsibility  on  the  indi-  h 
vidual  land  owners.  Idaho  is  aware  of  the  urgency  associated  with  ,  i 

completing  initial  control  of  unprotected  areas  and  is  continuing  g- 

efforts  to  increase  from  one  source  or  another  local  participation  in  S 

control  work,  f 

Plan  of  Work;  The  Sureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  has  been  % 

given  the  responsibility  for  cooperation  with  state  and  private  agencies  fi 
in  the  applica.tion  of  control  measures  on  state  and  private  lands  and  1 

for  the  over-all  planning,  coordination  and  technical  direction  of  the  1 

work  on  lands  of  all  ownerships.  The  Forest  Service  is  responsible  for  | 

the  application  of  control  measures  on  National  Forest  lands.  The  work  » 
will  follow  the  present  plan  of  cooperative  attack  on  the  problem.  fj 

Advantage  is  taken  of  improved  eradication  and  management  methods,  ® 

including  the  use  of  chemicals  for  destroying  ribes  occurring  in  con-  • 

centrations  and  in  cutover  areas.  Where  practicable  and  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  government,  ribes  eradication  is  contracted  to  individuals. 

Less  expensive  ways  of  removing  and  suppressing  ribes  are  persistently 
sought  and  changes  in  work  methods,  equipment  and  field  operations  are 
put  into  practice  when  demonstrated  to  be  better  than  those  in  current 
use. 
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FOREST  PEST  CONTROL  ACT 

Current  Activities*  This  program  is  conducTted  under  the  Forest  Pest 
Control  Act,  approved  June  25^  19i|7^  which  established  a  national 
policy  to  protect  and  preserve  forest  resources  of  the  United  States 
from  destructive  insect  pests  and  diseases,  thereby  enhancing  the 
growth  arid  maintenance  of  forests,  promote  stability  of  forest-using 
industries,  aid  in  forest  fire  control,  conserve  forest  cover  on 
watersheds,  and  protect  recreational  and  other  values  of  forests. 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  is  responsible  for  de¬ 
tection  and  appraisal  surveys  on  forest  insects,  as  well  as  for 
leadership  in  cooperative  control  programs  conducted  on  State  and 
privately  owned  lands.  The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering  is  responsible  for  detection  and  appraisal 
surveys  on  forest  tree  diseases.  The  Forest  Service  conducts  control 
activities  on  lands  under  its  jurisdiction. '  The  various  units  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  are  responsible  for  control  activities 
conducted  on  lands  under  their  jurisdiction. 

Examples  of  Recent  Activities 

a.  Detection  and  Appraisal  Surveys.  Surveys  were  carried  out  during 
the  l9$0  season  on  a  more  extensive  scale  and  with  more  complete 
coverage  than  heretofore.  Better  sampling  methods  and  research 
on  ground  and  aerial  surveys  have  brought  forth  improved  techniques 
and  their  application  has  resulted  in  more  accurate  estimates  of 
damage  and  populations.  In  addition  to  more  detailed  attention  to 
already  known  serious  infestations,  numerous  areas  of  small  acreage 
were'  revealed  by  these  surveys.  Treatment  of  these  areas  was  rec¬ 
ommended  so  as  to  control  the  infestations  and  prevent  further  losses. 

(1)  During  19^0  further  emphasis  was  placed  on  cooperation  with 
all  agencies  concerned  T<dth  forest  protection  in  order  to  get 
more  complete  information  on  forest  insect  conditions  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  most  striking  example,  as  in  19l;9,  was 
the  Oregon-Washington  spruce  budworm  survey.  This  survey, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine,  was  carried  out  by  the  federal  and  state  forest 
services  and  other  cooperating  agencies.  It  led  to  a  very 
complete  appraisal  of  the  situation  and  the  development  of 
plans  for  a  control  program  in  1951 •  Other  examples  of 
cooperative  surveys  were  those  being  developed  in  the  Northeast 
and  the  Lake  States. 

(2) .  Closely  coordinated  surveys  in  the  spruce  budworm-infested 

stands  in  northern  Maine  indicated  that  populations  were  still 
too  low  to  cause  appreciable  tree  injury  and  necessitate  control 
operations.  Detailed  surveys  of  the  Engelmam  spruce  beetle 
situation  on  the  White  River,  Routt,  and  Arapaho  National  Forests 
in  Colorado  indicated  a  spread  of  heavier  infestations  over  a 
larger  area  than  were  reported  previously. 
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(3)  Advances  have  been  made  in  delineating  the -extent  of  forest 
insect  infestations  by  aerial  surveys  and  aerial  photography. 
State-wide  surveys  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  covering 
[|9, 000, 000  acres,  enabled  observers  to  map  important  bark 
beetle  infestations  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  budworm 
defoliation.  In  Maine  10  million  acres  in  the  spruce  fir 
region  were  surveyed  during  a  2-l/2  week  period  and  ii-l/2 
million  acres  of  light  spruce  budworm  defoliation  were  mapped. 
Aerial  surveys  of  bark  beetle  infestations,  covering  large 
areas,  were  also  carried  out  in  Texas  and  California.  The 
Marine  Corps,  at  the  Peterfield  Point  Air  Base,  Jacksonville, 
N»  C.,  cooperated  in  an  aerial  survey  of  the  southern  pine 
beetle  infestation  on  the  Croatan  National  Forest  adjacent  to 
the  Base.  Preliminary  work  with  color  film  in  aerial  photo¬ 
graphy  of  plantations  in  New  York  showed  that  it  was  possible 
to  determine  extent  of  infestation  over  relatively  large  areas. 

Control  Activities.  Major  control  efforts  were  directed  against 
E H^eTm^rT's nr'u c e''K e e 1 1  e  in  Colorado,  and  the  spruce  budworm  in 
WasMngton  and  Oregon,  Numerous  smaller  control  projects,  but 
still  of  major  significance,  were  also  carried  on. 

(1)  In  the  summer  of  19^0  a  bark  beetle  control  program  was 
initiated  against  the  Engelmann  spruce  bark  beetle  on  the 
White  River,  Routt,  ari<3'  XrapaKo "National "  Forests,  Colorado. 
X'ToTa!r*oT^ni7cS2'’Tns'^crt~Tnfb'steT’En^IiiTnn  's’p^^^ 

treated  with  slightly  over  a  million  gallons  of  insecticide 
mix  at  an  average  cost  of  |2.26  per  tree.  Operational  phases 
of  the  work  were  under  direction  of  the  Forest  Service  and 
technical  phases  of  the  operations  plus  surveys  were  directed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine.  Field  oper¬ 
ations  started  in  June  and  ceased  in  October  m.th  the  advent 
of  adverse  weather. 

In  19^1  treating  started  about  September  1  and  was  stopped  on 
October  27  by  adverse  weather  conditions.  199,000  trees  were 
treated  and  in  addition  2,722  trap  trees  were  felled.  Because 
of  the  shorter  treating  season  and  the  lighter  concentration 
of  trees  in  the  areas  treated,  the  cost  per  treated  tree  was 
|3»i4-6.  Approximately  }p2,800,000  has  been  expended  to  date  on 
this  project.  Because  of  control  work  performed  to  date  and 
the  destruction  of  beetles  during  the  severe  winter  of  1950-^1 
it  is  now  estimated  that  the  epidemic  can  be  controlled  within 
a  much  shorter  period  of  time  and  at  less  cost  than  was 
originally  contemplated. 

(2)  Control  of  the  spruce  budworm  in  the  Oregon-Washington  area 
was  continued  b^rmearis*  of~aerial  spraying  with  DDT,  9i|0,000 
acres  of  Federal,  State,  and  private  lands  being  treated  in 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1951.  This  was  again  a  cooperative 
program  engaging  several  Federal  and  State  agencies  with  sub¬ 
stantial  financial  contributions  being  made  by  th^e  States  and 
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the  private  land  owners.  The  Forest  Service  was  responsible 
for  adniinistration  of  the  control  program  on  Federally  owned 
lands  (including  small  areas  control.led  by  the  Department  of 
Interior)  and  all  operations  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
the  State  Forester  of  Oregon  being  responsible  for  control 
activities  on  State  and  privately  owned  lands  in  Oregon.  Con¬ 
trol  work  was  fully  as  effective  on  the  9140^000  acres  treated 
in  1951  as  in  19^0  when  950^000  acres  vrere  treated  and  in  19h9 
when  266,000  acres  were  treated,  by  the  same  methods  and  with 
■a  similar  organization  structure. 

(3)  The  bark  beetle  infestation  on  lodgepole  pine  in  the  Targhee- 
Tetoh  I'Jatibnal'  Fores’t’  and  the  Grand  Teton  National  Park  was 
••  Brought  'to’^a  concluding  stage  as,  a  result  of  control  efforts 
carried  on  during  the  past  four  field  seasons.  Hereafter, 
control  TOrk  should  be  of  maintenance  proportions. 

(il)  The  bark  beetle  infestation  in  the  Harney  and  Black  Hills 

National  Forests  of  South  Dakota  was  in  the  •'mop-up'’  stage  in 
the  fall  of  1950  and  spring  of  19^1  o-nd  is  now  considered  to 
bo  on  a  maintenance  basis. 

(5)  Chemical  treatment  of  infested  trees  to  control  serious  bark 
"Heetle  infestations  was  carried  put  in  19^1  against  the  Black 
Hills  beetle  in  ponderosa  pine  in  the  Dixie  National  Forest, 

U'tahj  the  western  pine  beetle . in  pondeFosiTpine'  "in  “We'  Dead - 

^~6d  are  a , "  Boi  si^Tatiohal  Fore  s  t ,  Idaho  i  ~and~bhe  mountain" 
pine  beeile  ih  Hodgepole  on  the  Kootenai  and  Cabinet  National 
Forests,  Montana.  •'  ' 

(6)  The  Forest  Service  and  the  Department  of  Interior  also  carried 
on  control  activities  on  numerous  small  projects.  These  small  ' 
programs  followd  cooperative  revievrs  by  the  land  managing 
agencies  and  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine. 
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VJHITE  PI  ME  BLISTER  RUST 


Current  Activities.  The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  control  the  destruc- 
^eV"  inLrljduce’d,  blister  rust  disease  of  white  pines  which  destroys 
one  of  our  most  valued  forest  resources. 


Under  the  authorizing  legislation  and  agreements  wD.th  cooperating  .1 

agencies ;  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Ouaxantine  is  responsi¬ 
ble'  for  leadership,  coordination,  and  technical  direction  of  the  overall 
phases  of  the  work  for  all  the  participating  agencies  and,  in  addition, 
for  cooperative  control  work  on  state  and  private  lands.-  The  Forest 
Ser\’'ice  is  responsible  for  control  work  on  National  Forest  laiadsj  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  control  work  on  National  Park,  Indian, 
public  domain  and  Oregon  and  California  Revested  lands.  In  carrjdng 
out  its  overall  responsibilities ,- the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine ; 


(a)  Selects  white  pine  areas  for  protection. 

(b) .  Classifies  these  areas  for  lumber  production,  or  for 

aesthetic  and  recreational  values  in  relation  to  the 
feasibility  of  control. 

(c)  Schedules  the  time  interval  for  reworking  control  areas. 

(d)  Examines  burned  and  logged  areas  for  retention  or 
elimination  from  control  areas. 

(e)  Inspects  planting  sites  to  select  those  that  are  ribes- 
free . 

(f)  Conducts  surveys  to  determine  location  of  host  plants, 
spread  of  rust,  degree  of  damage,  and  effectiveness  of 
applied  control  measures. 

(g)  Develops  new  methods  of  destroying  ribes  and  tests  now 
chemicals  and  equipment, 

(h)  Recruits  and  trains  seasonal  vrorkors  for  participating 
agencies. 

(i)  Keeps  records  and  maps  for  all  control  work, 

(j)  Selects  sites  for  seasonal  camps. 

(k)  Works  out  practical  solutions  for  troublesome  control 
problems. 

(l)  Maintains  quarantine  restrictions  to  prevent  replanting 
of  ribes  in  control  areas. 

Examples  of  Recent  Activities 

1.  Ribes  eradication  has  reached  a  maintenance  status  on  15  percent 
of  the  20  million’ acres  TrTthe  contr'or”'carea  and  an  additional 
3T[  perce"^  has~"Fe'en'  partTall^rirat^  The  disease  is  under 

control  on  all  X\fhite  pine  areas  worth  protection  in  Delaware, 

New  Jersey,  Maryl.and,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts.  As  the  treated 
areas  reach  this  maintenance  status  loss  work  is  required  to  keep 
the  ribes  sunpresscd  and  more  responsibility  for  maintaining  this 
condition  can  bo  taken  over  by  the  cooperating  agencies.  This 
trend  is  bringing  about  consolidations  of  field  officos  in  several 
s tates ,  the  'l:''6mb'inatron  of  ’oTf ice s ~Tn~'25''s^at is  ih-t o '  7  arenas,  and 
Hie  ultimate  in'tc-'^ati^  of  blister  i^ust"TohTfoI  and  white  pi'ne 
management 'practices.  ^ 
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2.  The  cooperating  agencies  under  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine  leadership  and  technical  direction  destroyed  approx¬ 
imately  I8,l4l|.8,100  ribes  on  1,389,86?  acres  of  control  area. 
Almost  all  this  work  was  done  by  hand  pulling  the  plants. 

Acres  Worked 


Initial  work .  367,1480 

Rework  . . . . . . 1,022,38? 

Total  acres  xirorked  . . 1, '389, 867 


By  Agencies 

Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  and 

cooperating  states  ................ .  1,128,983 

Forest  Service  . .  191,392 

Department  of  the  Interior  ...........  69,890 

Total  acres  worked  .  1,389,86? 


Ribes  eradication  xms  contracted  on  over  80,000  acres  in  the 
western  regions.  This  amounted  to  89  percent  of  the  work  in  the 
sugar  pine  region,  and  9  percent  in  the  vjestern  white  pine.  Power 
applications  of  2,8-D  and  2,8^3-T  chemical  sprays  were  applied  on 
over  3^000  acres  in  these  regions.  State  and  local  agencies 
cooperating  x^rith  the  Bureau  in  work  on  state  and  private  lands 
provided  more  than  $?00,000  for  this  work. 

3*  The  following  tables  give  the  status  of  the  work  at  the  end  of 
the  calendar  year  1930: 


VJHITE  PII^  BLISTER  RUST  CONTROL 
Table  1. — Ribes  eradication  by  operating  agencies 
during  the  calendar  year  19$Q 
(Initial  and  Rework) 
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Table  3 — Progress  of  Ribes  Eradication  on  Departinent  of  Interior  Lands  through  1950 

1  Total  Acres  j  Firs  ti  Working  |2d  Working  I  Other  Workings  j  On  M^ntenance  jRemaining  work 

Region  .  Control  Per  ^  Per  Unworked  Req-oiring  re- 

.  _  '  •  '  Area  >  '•  Acres  Ct. _ Acres  .  Acres/  "  /  Acres  Ct.  '  jwork-Acres 
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PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES  AND  AIRCRAFT 


Passenger  Vehicles 


The  Budget  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  propose  the  replacement  of 
nine  passenger  motor  vehicles  all  of  which  will  be  19^4  or  older  models 
and  will  have  been  driven  in  excess  of  60,000  miles.  The  work  conducted 
is  in  widely  separated  areas,  and  the  number  of  cars  now  being  maintained 
is  the  minimum  req,uired  to  transport  supervisory  personnel  throughout 
these  areas.  This  number  is  necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  the 
v;ork. 


Airplanes 

Tvro  replacements  for  planes  which  are  used  for  detection  surveys  in 
forested  areas  are  requested.  The  surveys  are  conducted  to  determine 
the  status  of  forest  pests  as  a  basis  for  control  measures.  The  two 
repla,ceraents  will  be  made  only  in  the  event  it  is  fotind  impracticable 
or  uneconomical  to  make  repairs  to  those  planes  already  in  operation. 
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FOREST  SFRVICr 


PnrposG  Statement 

The  Forest  Service  is  charged  ’-ith  responsibility  for  promoting  the  con¬ 
servation  and  ’ise  use  of  the  country’s  forest  and  related  vatcrshed  lands, 

1 hich  comprise  one-third  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  United  States, 
/uthority  for  the  '  ork  of  the  Service  stems  from  numerous  acts,  the  more 
important  ones  being  the  Timber  Culture  Repeal  Act  of  March  3,  1891;  Sundry 
Civil  Appropriation  Act  of  June  4>  1897; . "Transfer"  Act  of  February  1,  1905 
"’''eeks"  Act  of  March  1,  1911;  Act  of  June  7,  1924;  Forest  Research  Act  of 
May  22,  1928;  and  Cooperative  Forest  Management  Aict  of  August  25,  1950. 

To  meet  its  responsibility  the  Forest  Service  engages  in  three  main  lines 
of  ’  ork,  as  follo’ s: 

(l)  Management,  protection,  and  development  of  the  National  Forests, 

Under  instructions  from  Secretary  Vilson  in  1905  this  is  to  be  done  for 
"the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  in  the  long  run."  This  in 
turn  calls  for  obtaining  the  maximum  practicable  yield  and  use  of  their 
many  resources  on  a  continuing  bc?sis,  to  meet  both  local  and  national 
needs — under  normal  conditions  and  during  times  of  stress.  The 
181,000,000  acres  of  National  Forests  are  located  in  40  States,  A-laska, 
and  Puerto  Rico. 

In  managing  the  National  Forests  technical  forestry  is. applied  to  the 
gro’  ing  and  herve, sting  of  timber  crops.  Fstimated  harvest  through 
timber  sales  in  1952  is  Ai.6  billion  board  feet.  The  grazing  of  approx¬ 
imately  nine  million  herd  of  livestock  is  scientifically  managed  to 
obtain  range  conservation  along  ^dth  use  of  the  annual  gro’  th  of  forage. 
’Watersheds  are  managed  for  regulation  of  stream  flo’',  flood  control, 
sources  of  rater  for  po’’€;r,  irrigation,  navigation,  and  municipal 
supply.  Some  provision  is  made  for  over  25,000,000  visits  of , people 
to  the  National  Forests  for  recreation  purposes,  Fffort  is  made  to 
apply  needed  scientific  management  to  the  extensive  rildlife  resources. 
Receipts  from  timber  sales,  grazing  permits,  land  rentals,  and  ^^ater 
poi^er  permits  exceeded  ?‘57,000,000  in  1951.  Fstimated  receipts  for 
1952  are  62, 000, 000.  In  addition,  collections  for  the  Cooperative 
Fork  Fund  and  for  Fxpehses  of  Brush  Disposal,  ^’hich  are  available  to 
the  Forest  Service  for  specified  purposes,  are  estimated  at  f8, 400, 000 
in  1952  and  1953. 

The  protection  of  the  National  Forests  is  a  major  responsibility  and 
includes  thp  control  of  forest  fires  vhich  numbered  9,938  in  the  first 
ten  months  of  the  calendar  year  1951;  the  control  of  tree  diseases'  and- 
insect  epidemics;  and  the  prevention  of  trespass-. 

The  major  development  activities  on  the  National  Forests  consist  of: 

(a)  Reforestation  of  denuded  and  lightly  stocked  forest  lands.- 

(b)  Revegetation  of  denuded  range  lands. 

(c)  Construction  of  improvements,  mainly  roads  ^'hich  are  extremely 
important  (and  largely  self-liquidating)  because  of  the  large 
bodies  of  inaccessible  mature  and- overmature  timber  on  the  National 
Forests  ’'hich  are  needed  for  housing  and  other  uses,  /bout  one-third 
of  the  remaining  ss^■  timber  in  the  country  is  in  the  National  Forests, 
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(d)  The  acquisition  of  additional  forest  land  through  purchase  and 
exchange. 

(2)  Cooperation  xdth  tl^e  States  and  private  forest  landovners  is  provided 
by  the  Forest  Service; 

(a)  To  obtain  better  fire  protection  on  the  427,000,000  acres  of 
State  and  privately  ox'ned  forest  lands. 

(b)  To  obtain  better  forest  practices  on  and  returns  from  345,000,000 
acres  of  commercial  forest  lands  in  private  oi-nership.  Only  about  8 
percent  of  the  cutting  on  such  lands  is  novr  being  done  in  line  with 
good  forestry  practice. 

(c)  To  aid  in  the  distribution  of  planting  stock  to  private  forest 
landoT-’nors  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  forests  and  shelter  belts. 

(d)  To  stimulate  development  and  proper  management  of  State,  county, 
and  community  forests, 

(3)  Forest  and  Range  Research.  The  Forest  Service  conducts  investigations 
in  the  entire  field  of  forestry  and  range  management,  regardless  of  owner¬ 
ship,  including  the  grovth,  protection,  and  harvesting  of  timber j  manage¬ 
ment  of  range  lands;  protection  and  management  of  watersheds;  and  research 
in  forest  economics.  It  is  conducting  a  forest  survey  of  the  United 
States — a  study  of  present  extent  and  potential  grov^th  and  utilization 

of  the  Nation* s • forest  resources.  Research  to  obtain  greater  use  of  the 
tremendous  vraste,  and  to  obtain  more  efficient  and  economical  utilization 
of  forest  products,  is  a  major  program,  centered  at  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  Madison,  VJisconsin.  The  results  of  research  are  available  to 
consumers  and  manufacturing  plants  generally,  to  the  more  than  4,000,000 
ov'ners  of  private  forest  and  range  lands,  and  to  the  many  public  agencies 
which  administer  such  lands. 

In  addition,  the  Forest  Service  carries  on  the  follovdng  activities; 

(4)  Flood- Control.  In  areas  assigned  by  the  Secretary,  the  Forest  Service 
makes  preliminary  examinations  and  surveys  under  the  Flood  Control  Ac%  of 
1936,  as  amended  and  supplemented,  and  installs  vaster shed  improvement 
measures  to  retard  runoff  and  reduce  flood  water  and  sediment  damage  in 
Congressionally  authorized  vratersheds.  The  Service  has  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  for  i^atershed  improvement  measures  on  National  Forests  and  adj.acent 
range  lands  used  in  conjunction  vdth  such  forests,  and  other  forest  lands. 
Work  on  non-Federal  lands  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  vrith  appropriate 
State  and  local  agencies. 

(5)  Work  performed  for  others.  Because  of  the  v'idespread  geographical 
location  of  Forest  Service  activities,  the  technical  skills  available  in 
the  organization,  and  for  other  similar  reasons,  the  Forest  Service  is 
frequently  called  upon  to  perform  services  for  other  Federal,  State,  and 
private  agencies  on  a  reimbursable  or  advance  payment  basis.  All  projects 
benefit  the  Forest  Service  as  well  as  the  cooperator.  Examples  of  these 
activities  are; 

(a)  Protection  of  private  and  other  Federal  forest  lands  inter¬ 
mingled  vith  the  National  Forests, 
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(b)  Disposal  of  slash  resulting  from  sales  of  timber  to  contractors 
on  National  Forests,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  such  areas. 

(c)  Construction  and  maintenance  of  roads,  and  other  improvements. 

(d)  Investigations  in  forest,  range,  and  i-ater  management  and 
iitilization  problems. 

(e)  Cooperative  survey,  mapping,  administrative,  reforestation 
projects,  etc. 

(f)  Cooperation  vith  the  National  Production  Authority  on  require¬ 
ments,  production,  and  supplies  of  forest  products  and  in  stimula¬ 
tion  of  lumber  production  through  various  devices. 

The  Forest  Service  maintains  its  central  office  in  Washington  vith  program 
activities  decentralized  to  10  Regional  offices,  135  Forest  Supervisors’ 
offices,  770  District  Rangers’  offices,  12  Forest  and  Range  Experiment 
Stations,  and  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory.  On  November  30,  1951,  the 
Forest  Service  had  9,157  full-time  employees,  of  vrhom  313  are  in  the 
central  office  and  the  remainder  in  the  field,  and  1,984  part-time  employees 
in  the  field.  The  November  30  employment  figures  for  the  field  are  loi-’er 
than  average  for  the  year  because  of  seasonal  factors.  At  the  peak  of  the 
field  season,  the  number  of  full-time  employees  is  about  16,300,  and  the 
part-time,  including  casual  employees,  is  approximately  10,000. 

Budget 

Estimated,  Estimate, 

1952  1953 

Appropriated  funds; 

National  forest  appropriations  a/  152,172,153  ^51, 054, 680 


Cooperation  vith  States 


10,798,000  10,793,000 


Research  appropriations 


5.416.603  5.397.000 


Total  appropriated  funds  (excluding 
permanent  appropriations) 


68.386.756  67.2Z4.680 


%J  Includes  t3,3l6,Zt48  available  from  prior  year  balances. 
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FOREST  SERVICE 


Summary  of  Appropriations.  and  Estimates.  1953 

(Amounts  for  1952  include  estimated  pay  ad¬ 
justment  supplemental s ) 


Appropriation  Item 


Salaries  and  Expenses: 

National  forest  protection  and 

management  . . . 

Fighting  forest  fires  . . . 

Forest  research  . . 

Total,  Salaries  and  expenses  .... 

Forest  development  roads  and  trails  . 

Smoke  jumper  facilities  . 

Acquisition  of  lands  for  national 
forests: 

Weeks  Act  . . 

Superior  National  Forest  . . 

Acquisition  of  land  from  national 

forest  receipts  . 

State  and  private  forestry  cooperation 
Cooperative  range  improvements  ...... 

Payments  to  school  funds,  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  national  forests  fund 

(permanent )  . . 

Expenses,  "brush  disposal  (permanent). 
Payments  to  Minnesota,  national 

forest  fund  (permanent)  . 

Payments  to  states  and  territories 
from  national  forests  fund  (perm.a- 

nent )  . . . . 

Roads  and  trails  for  states,  national 
forest  fund  (permanent)  . . 

Total  . . . . . 

Deduct  permanent  appropriations  (shovm 
in  detail  a'bove)  . . . . 

Total,  excluding  permanent 

appropriations  . . 


Total 
estimated 
available , 
1952 

Budget 
estimates , 

1953 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (-) 

$28,814,025 
§7  6,000,000 
5,416.603 

$30,018,000 

6,000,000 

5,397.000 

+$1,203,975 

-19.603 

40,230,628 

41,415,000 

+1,184,372 

1 

5h/  13,000,000 

13,000,000 

970,000 

+970,000 

75,000 
c/  125,000 

75,000 

150,000 

+25,000 

141,680 
10,798,000 
oj  700,000 

141,680 

10,793,000 

700,000 

-5,000 

107,294 

1,400,000 

107,294 

1,400,000 

—  — 

45,000 

45,000 

-  - 

13,975,000 

15,020,000 

+1,045,000 

5.600.000 

6. 00c. 000 

+400.000 

86,197,602 

' 

89,816,974 

+3,619,372 

21.127.294* 

22. 572.294 

+1.445.000 

*> 

ft 

: 

65.070.308:  67.244.680 

+2.174.372 

a/  Includes  $591.^29  o"bligated  in  prior  year, 

h/  In  addition,  there  is  a  prior  year  "balance  availa"ble  of  $3,569,^20. 

cj  In  addition,  there  is  a  prior  year  "balance  availa"ble  of  ^82,002, 

d/  In  addition,  there  is  a  prior  year  "balance  availa"ble  of  $231,3^0, 
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( a )  Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1952  . 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment 

supplemental  ••«•••••••«•••#•# 

Base  for  1953  . . . 

Budget  Estimate,  1953  f  » 

Increase  o»«*o*»***»***»**"****' 


National 

Forest 

Protection 

and 

Management 

$27,322,025 

1.492,000 

28,814,025 

30.018.000 

+1.203.975 


Fighting 

Forest 

Fires 


$6,0C0,000 


6,000,000 

6.000.000 


Forest 

Research 


$5,108,603 

308.000 

5,416,603 

5.397.000 

-19.603 


Total 


$38,^30,628 

1.800.000 

40,230,628 

41.415.000 

+1.184.372 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  1953 

National  Forest  Protection  and  Management: 

To  provide  for  administering  an  increased  volume  of  timber  and 
timber  products  sales  business  involving  a  total  cut  of  5 
billion  board  feet  and  performing  work  necessary  to  prepare 

timber  sales  areas  for  sale  . . . . . 

To  strengthen  the  prevention,  detection,  and  initial  attack. 

phases  of  fire  control  . . . 

Decrease  due  to  providing  a  direct  appropriation  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  certain  leasing  costs  previously 

paid  from  this  subappropriation  . . . . . . 

Decrease  due  to  partial  absorption  of  pay  adjustment  costs  .... 

Subtotal . . . . . . 


+$1,086,603 
•  •  +370,000 


-3,224 

-249,404 

-+1.203.97i_ 


Forest  Research; 

For  research  on  halogeton  . . .  * . . .  ■  ■  -  •''^31,397 

Decrease  due  to  partial  absorption  of  pay  adjustment  costs  .......  zlSLlQOO; 

Subtotal  . .  o  . . . .  . .  -I9 , 603. 


PROJECT  STATEtEENT 


Project 

t  19  52  i 

!  (estimated)  :t  .^istment 

j^bsorpticp 

1953 

Other  ; (estimated) 

National-  forest 

protection  and 

management : 

•  I 

a.  Resource  pro- 

tection  and  use 

$25 , 689 , 086 : $26 , 916, 425 : -$236 , 804 

+$1,453,379(1)  428,133,000 

(1)  Timber  re- 

source  manage- 

•  f 

♦  * 

ment 

(4, 839, 199)  *.(5,160,275):  (-^5, 604) 

(+1,083.379) =(6,198,050) 

(2)  Range  re- 

source  manage- 

ment  . 

(1,011,007);(1,046,200):  (-9,200) 

0 

0 

0 

0- 

0 

1 — 1 

.. 

I 

r 

(3)  Wildlife  re- 

source  manage- 

t  '  : 

ment 

(141,953):  (143,715):  (-1,500) 

:  (142,215) 

Increase  or  decrease 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Project 


1951 


;  Increase  or  decrease 
1952  Pay  ad-t 

(estimated)  :v5''^stinent  j  Other 
jaljsorptiai. 


1953 

(estimated) 


(4)  Water  re-* 
source  manage¬ 
ment 

(5)  Sanitation 


(59,722) 


(52i590)j  (-600): 


(51,990) 


and  care  of 


) 


public  camp  : 

grounds  .  :  (627,730) 

(652,900):  (-6,800) 

_  _ 

(646,100) 

(6)  Management  : 

of  other  land  : 

uses .  1  (632,201) 

(674,310):  (-7,000) 

- 

(667,310) 

(7)  Maintenance  : 

of  improvements (2, 7 59, ^66) 

(2,846,510);(-22,500) 

„  - 

(2,824,010) 

(8)  Forest  fire  : 

protection  ..  :(7,846,045) 

(8,189,84o):(-68,400) 

(+370,000) 

(8,491,^40) 

(9)  Construction: 

of  improvements  (260,164) 

(275,115):  (-2,200) 

(272,915) 

(10)  Unit  manage- 

ment  .  :  (7, 511, 599) 

(7,874,970): (-73,000) 

— 

(7,801,970) 

h.  Resource  devel-: 

opment  .  :  1.761.187 

1,897,600;  -12,600 

1,885,000 

(1)  Reforestation(l,052, 517) 

(1,137,858);  (-7,400) 

_  — 

(1,130,458): 

(2)  Range  revege- 

tation . .  (708.670) 

(759.742):  (-5.200) 

(754.5423 

Subtotal.;  27 .'4 50. 273 

28.814.025:  -249.404 

+1.453.379 

30.018.000 

2.  Fighting  forest  : 

^*iros  ••••••••««•  •  09  6  •  221 

6,000,000;.  --  . 

-  - 

6,000,000 

3.  Forest  research:  : 

: 

a.  Forest  and  range 

management  inves- 

: 

tigations  .  :  3,013,742 

3,249,037;  -30,600 

+31,397(2) 

3,249,834 

(1)  Experimental: 

• 

forests  and  : 

:  : 

ranges  .  : (2,868,694) 

(3,ll4,667):(-29,334) 

(+31,397) 

(3,116,730) 

(2)  Fire  control: 

*, 

investigations;  (125,048.) 

(134,370):  (-1,266) 

-  — 

(133,104) 

b.  Forest  iDroducts! 

j 

investigations.  :  1,291.255 

1,261,168:  -11,900 

1,249,268 

(1)  Forest  Prod-: 

ucts  Labora-  ; 

tory  .  s (1,106, 562) 

(1,080,725):(-10,197) 

— 

(1,070,528) 

Conditioning: 

and  protec-: 

■■ 

• 

tion  of  wood 

: 

products  ,  :  [291^932] 

[286,815]:  [-2,705] 

—  — 

[284,110] 

Properties  : 

; 

invest iga-  : 

tion  and  : 

v/ood  prod-  : 

ucts  devel-: 

opment  ...  :  [391,229] 

[381,795]:  [-3,605] 

[378,190] 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Project 


(1)  Forest 
ucts  Laboratory, 
Continued: 

Pulp  and  paper 
Chemically  con¬ 
verted  and 
derived  prod¬ 
ucts  inves¬ 
tigations  . 

(2)  Forest  utili¬ 
zation  service 

c.  Forest  resources 
investigations  . . 

(1)  Forest  sxirvey 

(2)  Economic 
investigations 

Forest  Research 
Subtotal  , . . 

Subtotal  . 
Unobligated  balance  . 
Total  pay  adjustment 

costs  . . 

Total  available  . 

Transferred  from: 
"Forest  fire  protec¬ 
tion,  Depe^rtment  of 
Agriculture"  ...... 

"Farm  and  other  pri¬ 
vate  forestry 
cooperation,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture" 
"Acquisition  of  land 
for  national  for¬ 
ests,  Weeks  Act"  . . 
Transferred  to: 

" Operat ing  expens  e  s , 
General  Services 
Administration"  , . . 
"Expenses  of  Defense 

Production"  . 

Available  from  . 
subsequent  year 

appropriation  . 

Available  in  prior 
year . 


Increase  or  Decrease 


1951 

1952 

(estimated) 

Pay 

adjustment 

absorption 

Other 

1953 

(estimated) 

[169.202] 

t 

[166,825] 

[-1,575] 

[-  -] 

[165.250] 

^  « 

[254,199] 

[245,290] 

[-2,312] 

[-  -] 

[242,972] 

(184,693) 

(180,443) 

(-1,703) 

( 

(172,740) 

854,259 

(779,025) 

906,392 

(823,698) 

-s,500 
(-7. 725) 

897,898 

(815,973) 

(75,23^0 

(22,700) 

(-775) 

(21.925) 

5.159,256 

5,416,603 

-51,000 

+31.397 

5,397.000 

32,705,750 

40,230,62s 

-300,4o4(3r 

+1,484,776 

41,415,000 

92,145 

— 

-  - 

-  - 

— 

[-  -] 

[2,169.0001 

[+143.2871 

[+119,0001 

[2,431,2871 

32.797.895 

40,230,628 

-300,4o4 

+1,484,776 

4i.4i5,ooo 

-17.700 

— 

-13,100 

— 

-21,000 

-  - 

•^35,075 

-  - 

-<€1,231 

— 

<  -591,429 

— 

+495,208 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Project 

1951 

1952 

( estimated) 

Transfer  in  1952  esti¬ 
mates  to: 

"Forest  Development 
Roads  and  Trails"  ... 

+$94,900 

"Forest  Fire  Coopera¬ 
tion,  Department  of 

Agriculture"  . . 

"Farm  and  Other  Private 
Forestry  Cooperation" 

+24,900 

+42,900 

— 

"Salaries  and  Expenses^ 
Office  of  Information, 
Agrlctilture"  . 

+4,700 

Reduction  oursuant  to 

Sec.  12i4  . 

+61,420 

—  ^ 

Anticipated  pay  act 
supplemental . * , . 

-$1,800,000 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate  . 

38,975.000 

38.430,62s 

lUCRBASSS 


(l)  An  increase  of  $1,453*379  under  the  project  "Resource  protection  and 
use",  as  follows: 

(a)  A  net  increase  of  $1,083,379  under  the  subproject  "Timber  resource 

management"  as  follows: 

1.  An  Increase  of  $l,0g6,603  to  provide  for  administering  an  increased 
volume  of  timber  and  products  sales  business  involving  a  total  cut 
of  5  hillion  hoard  feet  and  performing  work  necessary  to  prepare 

timber  sale  areas  for  sale. 

Need  for  increase:  The  proposed  increase  consists  of  (l)  $440,000 
for  stepping  up  the  cut  of  national  forest  timber  in  the  amount 
of  o4  billion  board  feet  in  accordance  with  good  forestry  prac¬ 
tices,  and  (2)  $646,603  for  preparing,  appraising,  and  placing  on 
the  market  2,4  billion  board  feet  of  timber,  a  most  essential 
phase  of  the  operation  if  the  cut  is  to  be  increased  or  even 
maintained. 

The  increase  in  cut  would  result  in  a  substantial  contribution 
toward  needed  national  lumber  production,  improve  the  timber  stands 
on  the  national  forests  by  removing  overmature  timber,  and  return 
to  the  Treasury  approximately  $6,000,000  at  current  prices. 

The  timber  cut  from  national  forest  lands  in  J,!,  1951  totaled 
4,688  billion  board  feet.  This  was  the  largest  timber  sale  busi¬ 
ness  for  any  fiscal  year  in  the  history  of  the  Forest  Service, 

This  rate  of  cutting  is  expected  to  be  maintained  in  F,y,  1952, 
and  will  sorely  deplete  the  shelf  of  sale  areas  inventoried  and 
ready  for  sale.  This  need  for  sale  preparation  will  be  further 
accentuated  by  the  increased  cut  of  national  forest  timber  in  the 
amomit  of  ,4  billion  board  feet  contemplated  in  the  Budget  Estimate, 


There  are  a  nimber  of  reasons  why  the  rate  of  cutting  on  the 
national  forests  should  he  built  up  to  the  highest  possible  level 
vmder  sustained  yield  management.  The’ most  important  of  these  are 

(1)  Increased  sales  mean  increased  revenue  to  the  Federal 
Treasury.  The  average  value  of  the  total  national  forest 
timber  cut  is  now  more  than  $10,00  per  M  (thousand  board 
fcet)o  The  average  over-all  cost  of  timber  sale  adminis¬ 
tration  is  less  than  $lo25  per  M, 

(2)  A  full  scale  cutting  program  is  needed  to  salvage  the  dead 
and  dying  timber  which  develops  from  year  to  year.  The 
total  volume  of  these  losses  is  as  great  and  serious  as 
those  resulting  from  major  insect  epidemics  or  fires.  There 
are  also  needs  for  light  cuts  to  salvage  scattered  dead  and 
dying  material.  Approximately  7OO  million  board  feet  of 
national  forest  timber  was  killed  by  fire  during  the  1950 
season.  About  5OO  million  board  feet  of  this  total  is  on 
the  Olympic  forest  of  western  Washington.  All  of  this 
timber  must  be  cut  within  the  next  few  years  if  excessive 
deterioration  is  to  be  avoided.  If  this  fire-killed  timber 
is  not  salvaged,  danger  of  fire  recurrence  will  be  excessive 
for  decades There  would  be  little  prospect  to  grow  a  new 

I  crop  of  trees  on  these  burns  until  the  fire-killed  timber 
has  been  cut  and  removed. 

(3)  Cutting  transforms  stagnant  overmature  stands  into  regen¬ 
erated  areas  where  growth  will  be  rapid.  In  western  Oregon 
and  Washington  20,000  to  25,000  acres  are  now  being  clear- 
cut  each  year,  mostly  in  patches  of  about  40  acres  in 
extent.  An  adequate  seed  source  for  regeneration  is  re¬ 
tained  in  the  green  timber  surrounding  these  patches.  In 
event  a  seed  year  does  not  come  along  within  2  to  4  years 
after  cutting,  which  is  the  period  when  brush  competition 
does  not  seriously  impede  natural  regeneration,  the  cut¬ 
over  area  is  planted.  The  timber  which  is  harvested  in 
these  clear  cuttings  is  in  mature  or  older  stands  where 
decay  and  mortality  offsets  growth.  After  cutting  and 
regeneration,  these  areas  are  started  on  a  new  growth  cycle. 
An  average  of  over  500  board  feet  per  acre  per  year  could 

be  produced  in  the  course  of  a  100-year  rotation, 

(4)  Release  and  improvement  of  growing  timber  stands  can  be 
acconplished  through  commercial  sales.  Tfhile  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  South,  some  of  the  most  striking  opportun¬ 
ities  and  accomplishments  from  improvement  cuttings  through 
timber  sales  occur  there.  Most  of  the  more  than  3OO  million 
board  feet  of  sawlogs  worth  about  $6,500,000  which  are 
harvested  annually  from  the  southern  national  forests  come 
from  thees  which  have  been  marked  for  cuttingin  order  to 
improve  the  grox'jing  possibilities  of  the  remaining  timber 
stand.  In  addition  to  these  main  harvest -improvement  cuts 
almost  200,000  cords  of  pulpwood  are  cut.  Around  90^  of 
this  material  is  pine  and  most  of  it  is  from  small,  over¬ 
crowded  trees.  This  pulpwood  harvesting  increases  the  rate 
of  growth  on  the  remaining  trees  of  the  stand. 
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Plan  of  Workt  The  requested  increase  of  $1,086,603  is  required  for: 

(1)  Administration  of  an  increased  cut  of  400  million  hoard  feet 
of  timber  at  a  cost  of  $1»10  per  thousand  hoard  feet  cut 
($440,000),  This  amount  would  he  used  for  the  employment  of 
tree  markers,  timber  scalers  and  other  project  sales  personnel, 

(2)  The  preparation  of  2.4  billion  hoard  feet  for  sale  at  a  cost 
of  27  cents  per  thousand  hoard  feet  prepared  for  sale  (total 
$646, 603) c  The  work  would  consist  of  detailed  examination  of 
areas  to  he  cut,  determining  how  the  timber  is  to  he  cut, 
appraising  the  timber,  negotiating  and  preparing  contracts. 

Of  the  2.4  billion  hd,  ft,  which  would  he  prepared  for  sale 
with  the  increased  funds  requested,  it  is  estimated  that  1,6 
billion  hd.  ft,  would  he  placed  under  formal  contract  by  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  1953*  400  million  hd.  ft.  would 

actually  he  cut  under  those  contracts  in  that  year. 

2.  A  decrease  of  $3,224  due  to  providing  a  direct  appropriation  to 

the  General  Services  Administration  for  certain  leasing  costs  pre¬ 

viously  paid  from  this  appropriation, 

(h)  An  increase  of  $370»000  under  the  subproject  ^’Forest  fire  protection” 

to  strengthen  the  prevention,  detection,  and  Initial  attack  phases  of  fire. 

Need  for  Increase;  Additional  funds  are  urgently  needed  to  permit  en^jloy- 
ment  of  a  greater  nmher  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  improving  detection 
of  and  initial  attack  on  fires.  During  the  period  1906-1950  fires 
damaged  natural  resources  on  more  than  20,000,000  acres  of  national 
forest  lands.  Yolume  of  timber  resources  destroyed  during  this  period 
was  in  excess  of  20,000,000,000  hd,  ft,  or  equal  to  more  than  4  times 
the  volume  of  national  forest  timber  cut  during  fiscal  year  1950,  At 
1950  stumpage  rates  this  national  forest  timber  destroyed  by  fire 
(since  I906)  would  have  a  market  value  of  $194,000,000, 

The  damaging  effect  of  fire  on  the  other  important  resources  such  as 
watersheds,  soils,  recreation,  game  and  forage  have  been  exceedingly 
heavy.  No  accurate  means  has  been  devised  to  measure  these  losses  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  However,  it  is  conservatively  estimated 
that  watershed  damage  from  fires  could  very  well  be  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $300,000,000  over  the  period  I906-I95O.  Eesource  losses 
resulting  from  fire  were  heavier  during  the  early  period  when  practi¬ 
cally  no  organized  fire  protection  existed  and  became  less  as  the  fire 
organization  was  improved.  The  average  annual  losses  of  timber  by 
periods  reflects  each  improvement  in  the  fire  organization.  The 
following  data  on  timber  losses  clearly  Indicate  relation  of  losses 
to  improvements  in  accessibility  of  the  forested  areas,  in  organiza¬ 
tional  strength  and  in  techniques  of  fire  fighting. 


Period 

1906  -  1910 

1911  ~  1920 

1921  -  1932 


1933  -  1941 


1944  -  1945 


1950 


1951 
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Type  of  Organization  Average  Vol,  of  Timlaer 

and  Accessibility  to  Fires  Lost  Each  Year _ 


No  formal  fire  organization  and 
accessilDility  to  fires  very  poor* 

Pioneering  period.  1,402,000,000  ft,  "b.m. 

Beginning  of  organized  protection, 
accessibility  still  poor. 

Strength  of  force  still  weak, 

IiTprovement  in  organized  protection 
and  strength  of  forces  to  attack 
fires,  accessibility  somewhat 
improved. 

Period  when  l4,566  men  available  for 
detection  and  initial  action  on 
fires.  Accessibility  greatly 
improved  during  this  period,  Num¬ 
erous  fire  improvements  such  as. 
lookout  towers,  telephone  lines, 
firemen  stations  constructed  or 
replaced  during  this  periodc 

Most  adequately  financed  period  since 
elimination  of  emergency  relief 
forces;  9*477  men  financed  for  de¬ 
tection  of  and  initial  attack  on 
fires.  Accessibility  about  the  same 
as  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
previous  period,  lire  control 
plans,  techniques  and  tactics 

greatly  improved,  72,000,000  ft,  b,m. 

Higher  costs  makes  1950  the  least  ade¬ 
quately  financed  year  since  1944. 

The  strength  of  the  initial  action 
fire  organization  has  declined  great¬ 
ly  since  194l.  It  dropped  from  a 
high  of  around  l4,000  men  in  the 
period  1933“194l  to  9»477  raen  in 
19^  and  to  a  new  low  of  6,064  men 
during  1950»  Timber  losses  in  1950 

rose  to  115,000,000  ft,  b.m. 

The  organization  available  for  the 
detection  of  and  initial  action  on 
fires  was  less  than  in  1950  due  to 
the  rising  costs  of  operations. 

This  lower  efficiency  resulting 
from  lack  of  adequate  initial  action 
forces,  coupled  with  unfavorable 
weather  conditions,  is  reflected  in 
the  increasing  losses  of  resources 

that  are  occurring.  1,077,000,000  ft.  b.m, 

(estimated) 


576,000,000  ft.  b.m. 


362,000,000  ft,  b.m. 


145,000,000  ft,  b.m. 
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These  losses  are  serious.  The  Forest  Service  has  demonstrated  that 
with  adeqxiate  forces  such  as  was  the  case  during  certain  periods  in 
the  past  these  losses  can  he  held  to  an  acceptable  minimtun  even 
though  the  fires  start  when  weather  conditions  are  critical.  Fire 
protection  plans  novr  on  file,  reflecting  the  considered  jiadgment  of 
the  best  informed  corps  of  experts  in  the  control  of  forest  fires, 
do  not  call  for  as  many  men  (14,5^6)  as  were  used  during  the  1933“ 
1941  period  for  initial  action  on  fires.  Such  plans  do,  however, 
call  for  10,500  men  or  approximately  4,500  more  men  thah  are  avail¬ 
able  during  fiscal  year  1952. 

With  an  inadequate  initial  attack  force  to  control  fires  during 
periods  of  critical  weather,  heavy  expenditures  are  required  to  con¬ 
trol  the  fires  that  escape  the  initial  attack  forces*  This  is  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  heavy  losses  in  timber  and  other  natural  resources 
resulting  from  such  fires. 

Fiscal  year  1951  ended  with  obligations  of  approximately  $6,100,000 
for  suppression.  Direct  obligations  for  fire  suppression  for  fiscal 
year  1952  are  likely  to  exceed  $9»000,000  primarily  because  the 
initial  action  organization  is  below  planned  strength  by  43  percent 
and  because  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions.  Since  the  amount 
available  for  obligation  in  1952  is  $5,408, 571 j  a  supplemental 
appropriation  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,500»000  is  indicated. 

Plan  of  Work;  This  request  for  $370,000  will  be  used  to  employ  addi¬ 
tional  lookouts,  firemen  and  trained  suppression  squads,  in  order 
to  reduce  elapsed  time  between  (l)  the  start  of  fires  and  discovery, 
(2)  discovery  and  initial  action,  and  (3)  initial  action  and  control. 
This  would  help  narrow  the  wide  gap  between  an  adequate  force  and  the 
present  inadequate  fire  protection  organization  now  attempting  to 
hold  losses  of  resources  to  a  tolerable  level.  Average  length  of 
employment  of  the  additional  initial  action  forces  will  approximate 
3  to  4  months  each  year. 

(2)  An  increase  of  $31,397  'under  the  project  ’’Forest  and  range  management 

investigations”  for  research  on  the  control  of  halogeton. 

Need  for  increase;  Halogeton,  an  introduced  poisonous  weed,  poses  a 
serious  threat  to  the  range  livestock  industry  in  many  sections  of  the 
west.  First  found  near  Elko,  Nevada,  in  193^»  the  weed  now  occurs  in 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Utah  and  California,  in  addition  to  Nevada, 
Halogeton  is  a  prolific  seeder.  It  spreads  rapidly  and  establishes 
itself  where  the  natural  vegetation  has  been  depleted  or  the  soil  dis¬ 
turbed,  moving  first  into  trails,  roadsides  and  corrals  and  other  live¬ 
stock  concentration  areas.  It  has  become  widely  established  on 
abandoned  fields,  and  on  burned  and  overgrazed  ranges. 

The  importance  of  the  control  of  halogeton  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1952,  provided  $2,300,000  to 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  control  of  halogeton  on  lands  under 
their  jurisdiction.  The  weed  grows  annually  from  seed  and  the  best 
known  control  to  date  is  to  build  up  the  perennial  range  vegetation 
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through  reseeding  and  better  range  management.  Unfortunately,  halo- 
getcn  occurs  on  many  dry,  saline  desert  sites  where  suitable  species 
and  effective  methods  for  successful  reseeding  are  yet  unknown, 

P  It  is  proposed  to  intensify  range  reseeding  research  in  these  drier 

[  desert  conditions  where  halogeton  is  a  problem.  Grazing  management 

research  will  also  be  undertaken  to  determine  methods  or  seasons  of 
[  grazing  livestock  on  the  range  that  will  minimize  death  losses  from 
the  halogeton.  It  is  \argent-  tha,t  research  to  develop  economical, 

'  practical  and  effective  control  methods  be  undertaken  as  early  as 
J  possible. 

This  research  will  be  coordinated  with  that  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering  to  develop  more 
direct  methods  of  control  by  intensive  study  of  the  plant  physiology 
and  the  use  of  herbicides. 

Plan  of  Work;  The  work  proposed  would  be  conducted  on  experimental 
forests  and  ranges  located  in  the  western  United  States  and  on  other 
areas  especially  set  aside  because  they  meet  the  particular  needs  of 
the  research  to  be  done.  These  areas  may  be  on  national  forests  or 
on  land  provided  by  cooperators.  Technical  specialists  who  are  partiy 
cularly  well  q,uaitfied  to  handle  research  in  each  field  will  be  assign¬ 
ed  to  the  problem  area  concerned.  All  of  the  work  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  forest  and  range  experiment  station  in  which  region 
the  particular  problem  area  lies. 

(3)  A  decrease  of  $3Q0»^0^  ^0  partial  absorption  of  pay  adjustment 

costs  which  will  be  met  by  reducing  funds  for  various  activities  as  shown 
in  the  Project  Statement. 
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CmHGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

For  expenses  necessary,  to  erect  necessary  "buildings: 

Provided,  That  the  cost  of  any  "building  purchased,  erected, 

1  or  as  improved,  excltxsive  of  the  cost  [(not  to  exceed  $1,000)] 
of  constructing  a  water-supply  or  sanitary  system  and  of 
connecting  the  same  with  any  such  "building,  and  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  any  tower  upon  which  a  lookout  house  may  "be  erected, 

2  shall  not  exceed  $15,000,  ($22,500  in  Alaska),  with  the  exception 
that  any  "building  erected,  pur ci5..sed,  or  acquired,  the  cost  of 
which  was  $15,000  or  more,  may  "be  improved  out  of  the  appropria¬ 
tions  made  under  this  Act  for  the  Forest  Service  "by  an  amount 

not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  sudi  "building  as 
certified  "by  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service;  *  *  * 

Forest  research:  For  forest  research  at  forest  or  range  ex¬ 
periment  stations,  the  Forest  Products  La"boratory,  or  else¬ 
where,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections  1,  2, 

"7,  S,  9»  and  10  of  the  Act  approved  May  22,  192S,  as  amended, 

(l6  U.S,C,  581,  581a,  581f‘-581i),  including  the  construction 
and  ma-lntenance  of  improvements;  fire,  silvicultural,  water¬ 
shed,  and  other  forest  investigations  and  experiments;  inves¬ 
tigations  and  experiments  to  develop  improved  methods  of  manage¬ 
ment  of  forest  and  other  ranges;  experiments,  investigations, 
and  tests  of  forest  products;  a  comprehensive  forest  survey; 
and  investigations  in  forest  economics;  [$5,108, 603^  Provided, 

That  hereafter  funds  may  "be  received  from  any  State,  other 
political  su"bdivislon,  organization,  or  individual  for  the 

3  purpose  of  establishing  or  operating  any  forest  research 
facility  located  within  the  United  States,  its  Territories, 
or  possessions]  $5,397,000» 

The  first  change  proposes  to  delete  language  contained  in  the  preamble 
limiting  the  cost  of  water  supply  and  sanitary  systems.  The  limitation 
of  $1,000  is  adequate  for  all  but  the  occasional  installation.  In  the 
Southwest,  well  drilling  costs  are  high  because  of  the  depths  to  which 
wells  must  be  drilled  to  obtain  potable  water.  In  Ala,ska,  the  rough 
terrain,  heavy  vegetative  cover,  character  of  soil,  and  high  labor  and 
material  costs  make  it  difficult  to  complete  a  water  supply  and  sanitary 
system.  Including  the  necessary  pipe  lines  and  septic  tank.  The  recom¬ 
mended  change  is  not  intended  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  extrava¬ 
gant  water  supply  and  sanitary  systems.  However,  it  is  needed,  to  permit 
the  construction  of  adequate  systems  where  physical  conditions  result  in 
hi^er  than  normal  costs. 

The  second  change  proposes  to  increase  the  building  limitation  in  Alaska 
from  $15,000  to  $22,500.  A  50  percent  differential  for  Alaska  is  required 
to  meet  the  hl^er  labor  and  material  costs  which  prevail  in  that  area, 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  excavating  muskeg  and  blue  clay  soils, 
the  necessity  of  water  proofing  all  su"b-surface  walls  and  the  necessity 
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of  constructing  very  substantial  dwellings  because  of  inclement  weather 
conditions.  A  few  dwellings  will  be  necessary  in  the  near  future  because 
of  an  increasing  work  load  on  the  Alaska  Hational  Forests  which  vrill 
necessitate  the  employment  of  additional  personnel.  Very  little  rental 
housing  is  available  in  Alaska*  and  either  the  Government  or  the  employee 
must  construct  dwellings  if  adequate  housing  is  to  be  provided.  Since 
Forest  Service  employees  are  transferred  frequently  it  is  not  advisable 
to  require  then  to  provide  housing. 

The  third  change  proposes  the  deletion  of  the  proviso  contained  in  the 
1952  Act  authorizing  the  receipt  of  contributions  from  States*  other 
political  subdivisions,  organizations,  or  individuals  for  forest  research 
since  this  language  is  permanent  legislation. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

Current  Activities;  The  purpose  of  this  National  Forest  Protection  and 
Managenient  program  is  to  manage,  protect,  and  develop  the  national 
forests  and  insure  that  timber,  water,  range,  recreation,  wildlife, 
and  other  resources  are  utilized  in  a  manner  so  as  to  best  serve  the 
Nation, 

The  economic  importance  of  the  national  forests  will  be  realized  when 
it  is  considered  that: 

a.  They  provide  a  source  of  forest  products  in  emergencies  and  a 
measure  of  assurance  for  a  future  timber  supply.  The  rapid 
depletion  of  timber  on  private  lands  causes  the  national  forests 
to  assume  increased  importance  as  a  source  of  timber.  The  annual 
allowable  cut  from  the  national  forests  is  6,000,000,000  board 
feet.  At  present  approximately  three-quarters  of  the  allowable 
cut  is  being  harvestedc  This  is  approximately  9  percent  of  the 
annual  lumber  production  in  the  United  States. 

■  bo  The  area  within  the  national  forest  boundaries  is  equivalent  to 
some  10  percent  of  the  area  of  the  continental  United  States. 

c.  The  national  forests  produced  a  cash  income  in  the  fiscal  year 
1951  in  excess  of  $57^000,000,  Approximately  65  percent  of  this 
income  is  deposited  in  the  Federal  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts.  In  addition,  the  Forest  Service  renders  services 
such  as  watershed  protection,  certain  recreation  uses,  v/ildlife 
management,  and  other  minor  services  for  which  no  change  is  made. 

d.  They  provide  range  for  some  9,000,000  head  of  domestic  live¬ 
stock. 

e.  They  provide  protection  to  mimicipal  v/ater  supplies  for  nearly 
all  western  cities  and  towns  and  many  in  the  East,  and  to 
irrigation  water  used  on  some  20,000,000  acres  of  western  lands, 
as  well  as  to  many  streams  with  water  power  developments.  They 
provide  flood  protection  to  thousands  of  acres  of  rich  valley 
lands  and  prevent  the  siltatiqn  of  jr.eservoirs  and  stream  channels. 

f.  They  provide  a  habitat  for  a  large  part  of  the  big  game  animals, 
birds,  and  for  millions  of  small  game  animals  and  furbearers. 

g.  They  provide  opportunities  for  healthful  outdoor  recreation, 
with  a  minimum  of  restrictions,  for  the  millions  of  people  who 
yearly  visit  the  national  forests. 

h.  Nearly  4,000,000  people  who  live  in  and  near  the  national 
forests  are  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  through  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  utilization  of  the  forests  and  their  resources. 

National  forest  boundaries  encompass  an  aggregate  area  of  228,000,000 
acres  reaching  geographically  into  40  states,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico, 
of  which  181,255,449  acres  are  under  Forest  Service  administration. 

Many  tracts  of  privately  owned  lands  are  interspersed  within  the 
Federal  holdings. 
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National  forests  are  managed  under  the  multiple  use  principle  with 
practically  all  areas  used  for,  or  serving,  more  than  one  purpose  or 
objective.  For  example,  5O  percent  of  the  area  within  the  national 
forests  of  the  continental  United  States  serves  five  different  pur¬ 
poses:  (1)  timber  production,  (2)  watershed  protection,  (3)  forage 
production,  (4)  wildlife  production,  and  (5)  recreation.  An  addi¬ 
tional  28  percent  serves  four  purposes  in  varying  combinations.  Of 
the  remainder,  21  percent  of  the  total  serves  three  purposes  with 
only  1  percent  of  the  total  reserved  for  one  purpose  exclusively, 
mainly  camp  grounds  and  special  use  areas  such. as  vsujnmer  home  sites, 
pastures,  corrals,  etc,  ' 

The  varied  .interests  which  inevitably  conflict  and  which  must  be 
.-reconciled,  the  vast  areas  covered,  and  the  unusual  complexities, 
clearly  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  careful  planning  for,  and 
skillful  management  of,  the  national  forest  properties. 

The-  protection  of  national  forests  from  fire  and  trespass  is  made 
difficult  by  the  large  area  to  be  protected,  the  general  inaccessi¬ 
bility  of  the  national  forests,  the  many  thousands  of  miles  of 
exterior  boundary,  and  the  impossibility  of  taking  preventive  action 
when  dealing  with  such  a  problem  as  lightning-caused  fires  (nearly 
5,000  in  the  calendar  year  1951)* 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress ; 

1,  Resource  Protection  and  Use: 


Receipts '  deposited  to  the  ’'Forest  Reserve  Fund"  in  the  fiscal  year 
1951  increased  $22,550,373  over  the  fiscal  year  1950.  The  following 


table-  summarized  the  receipts 

data  for  the 

fiscal  years 

1950  and ^1951: 

Forest  Reserve  Fimd 

1950 

1951 

Increases 

Timber  . . . 

$29,380,134 

$51,098,565 

$21,718,431 

Grazing . .  * . . 

3,385,068 

1,165,573 

780,505 

Land  Use,  Power,  etc.  ... 

830,329 

883,204 

52,875 

Subtotal  . . . . . 

33,595,531 

'  56,147,342 

22,551,811 

Suspense  Account,  Alaska^/ 

77,148 

146,049 

68,901 

Special  Account,  O&G  Lands^ 

868,324 

1,266,878 

398,554 

Total  Receipts^/ . . 

34,541,003 

57,560,269 

23,019,266 

17” Suspense  account  established  pending  settlement  of  Indian  rights  on 

Tongas s  Forest,  Alaska. 

2/  Special  account  established  pending  determination  of  the  custody  of 
certain  lands  in  Oregon, 

3/  Receipts  for  the  first  quarter  fiscal  year  1952  are  $22,838,316,  an 
increase  of  $7,712,86?  over  the  same  period  of  fiscal  year  1951 • 
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Net  area  of  lands  under  Forest  Service  administration  increased  from 
181,2047638  acres  as  of  June  30,  1950,  to  181, 255^4/^9  acres  on  June  30, 
1951,  or  50,811  acres. 

Timber  Sales.  Timber  cut  from  the  national  forests  in  fiscal  year  1951 
totaled  4,688,280  M  bd.  ft.,  with  receipts  deposited  to  the  Forest 
Reserve  f^ond  cf  $51,098,565.  In  addition,  land  exchange  cutting  rights 
were  liquidatea  in  the  araouiit  of  $1,283,858.  This  is  an  increase  of 
1,186,343  M  bd.  ft.,  or  34  percent,  in  volume  and  $21,718,431,  or  74 
percent  in  receipts  over  the  amounts  cut  in  fiscal  year  1950.  This  is 
the  largest  cut  ever  made  from  the  national  forests  in  any  one  year. 

The  lumber  market  experienced  a  spectacular  rise  during  the  forepart  of 
calendar  year  1950  due  primarily  to  increased  domestic  demands. 

Following  the  Korean  crisis  this  demand  was  increased,  with  lumber 
rating  high  on  the  list  of  materials  critical  for  the  national  defense. 
Adjustments  in  the  work  program  of  the  Forest  Service  made  it  possible 
to  administer  the  sharply  increased  production  within  the  total  funds 
available. 

The  average  price  of  timber  cut  during  fiscal  year  1951  was  $10.20  per 
M  bd,  ft.,  an  increase  of  $1.43  over  the  value  of  timber  cut  in  fiscal 
year  1950. 

The  General  Ceiling  Price  RegiHation  of  January  25,  1951,  caused  a 
slight  interruption  in  the  sales  program  due  to  the  necessity  for 
determination  of  ceiling  prices  and  readvertisement  of  sales  offers 
already  in  process  on  that  date.  By  amendment  17  of  April  10,  1951, 
sales  of  standing  timber  were  exempted  from  the  ceiling  price  order. 

Timber  Management.  Progress  in  management  is  told  strikingly  by  an 
example  on  the  Davy  Crockett  National  Forest  in  East  Texas,  Purchased 
in  1935-36,  this  forest  contains  157,000  acres  of  good  timber  growing 
land.  Under  management  the  young  pine  and  hardwood  stands  are  growing 
at  a  rapid  rate,  but  still  are  understocked.  From  1937  through  1950 
about  200  iiiillion  feet  of  pine  and  hardwood  saw  timber  and  pulpwood 
were  cut,  but  the  volume  of  timber  increased  very  materially  during 
the  same  period,  Shortleaf  and  loblolly  pines  are  the  important 
species.  The  desired  pine  growing  stock  has  been  determined  to  be 
4  million  cords  (2  billion  board  feet).  The  present  stocking,  2.1 
million  cords,  will  be  increased  through  grov^th  during  the  current 
decade  to  3*1  million  cords.  Thus,  rebuilding  will  reach  78  percent  of 
the  goal  through  cutting  only  36  percent  of  current  growth.  Meanwhile, 
sale  of  the  allowable  annual  cut,  48.1  million  board  feet,  will  provide 
needed  sawlogs  and  pulpwood  for  local  mills  and  return  to  the  Treasury 
annual  amounts  which  exceed  cost  of  administration. 

This  example  depicts  the  value  of  managing  the  forests  for  immediate 
as  well  as  long-range  benefits  to  the  local  communities  and  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  and  is  indicative  of  the  timber  management  work  on  national 
forests,  where  intensive  utilization  exists. 

Forest  Fire  Protection.  In  the  lest,  as  a  Vifhole,  the  1951  fire  season 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  serious  that  has  been  experienced  in  recent 
years.  The  drought  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  California  continued 
and  was  extended  to  southern  Colorado,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho, 

Nevada,  and  western  Montana, 
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The  northwestern  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington  were  faced  with  a  very- 
grave  situation.  The  extensive  high-hazard  slash  areas  and  a  very  long 
spring  and  summer  drought  period  combined  to  bring  about  the  worst  fire 
situation  experienced  in  the  past  35  years  in  these  two  states.  Fires 
in  the  hea-vy  fuels  of  this  region  under  such  conditions  are  extremely 
difficult  and  costly  to  control  and  as  of  October  1,  773  fire  killing 
750,000,000  ft,  b,rac  of  merchantable  timber  had  started. 

The  conditions  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  were  even  more  severe  than  in 
1950*  Losses  to  natural  resources  were  particularly  severe  during  June 
and  early  July  1951  when  104,000  acres  burned;  and  65,000,000  ft,  b,m, 
of  timber  was  killed.  Four  large  fires,  burning  simultaneously,  re¬ 
quired  mobilization  of  manpower  and  equipment  from  all  western  states, 

California  experienced  aiiother  severe  fire  season  resulting  primarily 
from  the  accumulated  drought.  Resource  damages  were  particularly  hea-vy 
on  the  Modoc,  Klamath,  Trinity,  San  Bernardino,  Plumas,  Six  Rivers,  and 
Los  Padres  National  Forests  where  90,000  acres  of  valuable  watershed 
and  timber  lands  were  burned  over. 

In  Idaho  and  Montana  the  number  of  lightning  fires  increased  over  that 
which  had  been  experienced  in  recent  years.  The  southeastern  States 
had  more  fires  than  is  considered  normal  for  that  region. 

The  low  strength  of  initial  action  fire  protection  forces,  the  extensive 
areas  of  logging  slash,  the  drought,  and  increased  industrial  and 
recreation  use  of  the  national  forests  combined  to  make  1951  one  of 
the  most  difficult  fire  years  of  recent  record.  Damage  to  resources 
was  very  heavy  particularly  in  Oregon,  Washington,  California,  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona  where  it  is  estimated  in  excess  of  1,000,000,000 
board  feet  of  high-quality  timber  was  killed  by  fire.  Damage  to 
watersheds,  reproduction,  game,  and  forage  was  also  very  hea-vy. 

Statistical  data  on  the  1951  fire  season  to  November  30,  195lj  compared 
to  same  period  in  1950,  follow; 


1950 

1951 

Number  of  lightning  fires  . . 

4,930 

Nmnber  of  man-caused  fires  . . 

5,300 

Total  number  . . . . . 

10,230 

Number  of  fires  exceeding  10  acres 

in  size . . . . 

1,28a 

Area  of  lands  burned  over  inside  the 

exterior  boundaries  of  the  national 

forests  . . . . . . . 

394,771 

Range  Use.  Grazing  receipts  for  fiscal  year  1951  went  up  to  14^165, 573> 
an  increase  of  20.1  percent  over  fiscal  year  1950.  About  80,000,000 
acres  of  national  forest  land  are  grazed.  To  prevent  over-grazing  and 
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deterioration  of  the  range,  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  permitted 
grazing  use  on  the  national  forests  from  8,089,000  animal-unit  months 
in  1949  to  7,620,800  animal-unit  months  in  1950 — -approximately  6 
percent. 

Mienever  reductions  in  grazing  use  are  necessary,  the  Service  has  been 
pursuing  a  definite  plan  in  meeting  the  problems  of  the  range  and  the 
inevitable  impact  on  the  welfare  of  the  stockmen  and  communities 
affected.  Before  the  end  of  the  season  preceding  the  year  in  which 
proposed  reductions  are  to  take  effect,  it  is  the  practice  to  offer 
affected  stockmen  permittees  the  opportunity  of  riding  the  range  with 
local  and  regional  forest  officers  in  order  that  conditions  may  be 
inspected  cooperatively  and  discussed  on  the  ground. 

The  Forest  Service  has  just  completed  a  three-year  study  for  the  puiv 
pose  of  developing  a  system  for  measuring  condition  and  trend  of  range 
land.  This  will  have  wide  application  on  national  forests  as  well  as 
on  private  ranges,  and  may  have  some  application  on  other  Federal  range 
lands.  The  study  should  serve  as  a  valuable  guide  to  administrators 
in  determining  the  maximum,  use  which  can  safely  be  made  of  range  with¬ 
out  deteriorating  the  forage  cover  or  soil. 

Last  year  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  the 
Interior  Department  agreed  to  coordinate  grazing  use  on  lands  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  two  agencies.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  two  agencies 
should  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  to  improve  management  of  the 
ranges.  "Where  adjustments  in  stocking  are  made  which  affect  both 
Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  lands,  the  problem  will 
be  considered  jointly  by  the  two  bureaus. 

During  the  past  year  the  Department  has  placed  special  emphasis  on 
areas  on  which  the  grazing  problems  are  most  acute.  Many  of  these 
areas  were  examined,  the  decisions  and  methods  employed  by  local 
Forest  officers  in  making  adjustments  were  reviewed  by  technicians  and 
administrators  not  directly  connected  with  the  controversial  areas  or 
issues.  These  outside  experts  have  also  been  called  upon  to  review  the 
range  problems  and  inspect  range  conditions  and  vegetative  readiness. 

During  the  past  two  seasons  a  range  conservationist  attached  to  the 
Washington  office  has  been  devoting  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to 
range  inspection  and  educational  work'.  He  has  been  exploring  the  extent 
and  progress  of  Extension  Service  range  work  and  the  possibilities  for 
making  research  and  other  Forest  Service  information  and  management  as 
helpful  as  possible  in  all  cooperative  work  in  this  field,  including 
the  extension  phase  of  range  reseeding  and  the  current  grasslands 
program.  The  primary  aim  of  this  'educational  work  is  to  help  Forest 
officers  to  get  better  range-management  practices  into  use  on  the  ground 
and  to  build  more  effective  relations  with  the  Extension  Service  and 
other  agencies  interested  in  range.  ' '  ' 

Preparation  of  plans  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  certain  sections 
of  the  Granger-Thye  Act  of  April  24,  1950,'  was  undertaken  and  partially 
completed  during  1950.  Section  18  of  the  Act  provides  for  establish¬ 
ment  of  forest  advisory  boards,  andihis  necessitated  preparation  of  a 
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new  regulation,  which  was  approved  April  14,’  1951»  Before  its  adopi- 
tion  ample  opportunity  was  afforded  existing  advisory  boards,  permit¬ 
tees  (through  their  recognized  livestock  associations),  fcrest 
officers,  and  interested  representatives  of  the  livestock  industry, 
to  review  the  new  regulation  and  offer  suggestions.  Several  hundred 
meetings  were  held  by  associations  and  advisory  boards,  .with  forest 
officers  participating,  to  explain  the  proposed  regulation  and  in¬ 
structions  and  to  make  sure  that,  whatever  we  issued  would  be  generally 
understood  and  concurred  in.  Each  advisory  board  was  advised  in 
writing  of.  the  reasons  for  not  adopting  or  modifying  any  of  their 
recommendations. 

Maintenance  of  Improvements.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  maintaining 
the  .‘$111,000,000  cost  value  in  existing  improvements  on  the  national 
forests  (exclusive  of  .roads  and  trails)  is  $4,45S,OS7  as  evidenced  by 
the  table  which  follows  this  paragraph.  Funds  obligated  for  maintenance 
in  195,1  including  Cooperative  Funds  were  approximately  72  percent  'of 
this  amount.  Thus,  the  maintenance ’ program  was  based  on  a  relative 
priority  selection  of  the  most  urgent,  projects  such  as  key  telephone 
lines,  lookout  towers,  fences,  etc.  Even  on  these  improvements,  full 
maintenance  was  not  given  in  order  to  spread  the  available  funds  over 
as  many  projects  as  possible.  The  inevitable  deterioratioa  of  improve¬ 
ments  because  of  inadequate  maintenance  is  minimized  by  this  procedure. 
Rising  costs  have  also  contributed  to  the  backlog  of  maintenance  work 
that  is  currently  not  being  financed. 


tabulation  of  improvements  in 

existence  June 

1951  is 

given  below: 

• 

No.  of  Units 

Unit 

Total 

Annual  Cost 

IlffROVEMENT  . 

(,l7Eles  or  No.) 

Costs 

.  of  J'feintenance 

Telephone  lines . . 1 ... . 

50,438 

.$15»93 

,  '  $803,762  . 

Fire  breaks 

•  .  5,109 

80.61 

411,836  , 

Airplane  landing  fields 

,  69 

200-,00 

i  13,800 

Lookout  houses,  towers,  and 

observatories  ........ ...o. . 

2,974 

64.19 

190,901 

530  , 

25.62 

13,578 

Dwellings:. 

5  rooms  or  more . . 

,  ■  922 

225.00 

207,450 

X'OOIXIS 

, .  ;  .2,062 

145.00 

298,990  ■ 

l^^rooni  csbxns 

1.366 

45.00 

61,470 

utility  buildings:  • 

J* 

Over  1,000_ sq. .ft, 

-/.'.1, 659 

130.00' 

215,670  ■  . 

Under  l,6o6  sq. . ft. 

■  '7,181 

45.00 

323,145 

717 

140,00 

100,380 

Camp  and  picnic  areas 

4,134 

137.81 

569,735  , 

Winter  sports  areas  . . 

202 

296; 83 

59,960  .  ■ 

Recreational  lakes  and 

swiniming  pools  . . 

216 

485.64 

.  104,900 

Dams ,  all  types 

282 

77.30 

21,800 

Administrative  water  and 

.  sanitary  systems  . .  .• . 

2,095 

60.00 

12.5,700, 

Fences . . . . . 

27,695 

25.  oo 

692,375 
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No.  of  Units 

Unit 

Total 

Annual  Cost 

IJ,{PR0VEMENT' 

(Miles  or  No,) 

Costs 

of  Maintenance 

Gas  and  oil  storage . . 

...  103 

53.14 

5,473 

Light,  power,  and  central 
heating  plants 

62.26 

12,950 

Stock  driveways,  range 
(includes  bridges) 

12.00 

42,852 

Special  use  facility  areas 

. . .  584 

25.00 

14,600 

Range  water  developments  , . 

...  15,287. 

10,80 

165,160 

Docks  and  miscellaneous  ... 

. , .  40 

40.00 

1,600 

4,458,087 

Construction  of  Improvements.  Funds  obligated  for  construction  in  the 
fiscal  year  1951  were  used  to  take  care  of  the  most  critical  require¬ 
ments  for  replacement  of  the  existing  plant  of  $111,000,000,  cost  value, 
and  for  urgent  additions  to  plant — -primarily  for  housing.  Priority 
generally  has  been  given  to  housing  for  the  lower-salaried  forest 
officers  headquartered  in  small  communities  and  isolated  locations 
where  rental  housing  v/as  not  available, 

Viiildllfe  Use.  Nearly  every  acre  of  national  forest  land  in  some  way 
contributes  to  the  production  of  wildlife  resources.  These  resources 
include  unestimated  millions  of  small  game  animals,  such  as  turkey, 
grouse,  and  squirrels,  and  large  numbers  of  forest-inhabiting  fur- 
bearers,  such  as  beaver  and  m.arten.  2.6  million  big  game  animals  on 
the  national  forests  comprise  about  one-third  of  the  Nation's  estimated 
population,  A  great  variety  of  warm  and  cold  water  fish  are  found  in 
the  81,000  miles  of  streams  and  over  1.5  million  acres-  of  lakes,  ponds, 
and  reservoirs. 

The  wildlife  resources  of  the  national  forests  are  available  to  and 
enjoyed  by  the  general  public  under  the  prevailing. fish  and  game  laws 
of  the  States,  Since  these  lands  are  public  lands  and  open  to  the 
people,  they  are  visited  by  over  five  million  sportsmen,  including 
fishermen,  numbering  in  excess  of  three  million.  Since  these  visits 
average  about  four  days,  it  indicates  a  sportsman  use  of  about  20 
million  man-days. 

Hunter  take  has  increased  somewhat  and  is  now  356,000  big  game  animals. 
This  take  is  in  part  due  to  more  hunters,  but  primarily  through  changes 
in  State  laws  which  permit  the  taking  of  either  a  buck  or  a  doe  under 
the  either^sex  law.  Big  game  populations  have  not  changed  much  in  the 
last  decade.  However,  in  m-any  instances  the  ranges  are  fully  or 
overstocked  and  damage,  especially  to  winter  ranges,  continues.  Thus 
the  Forest  Service  is  faced  with  a  long-time  program  of  working  out  big 
game  adjustments  with  the  States  and  the  sportsmen. 

An  increasingly  important  field  of  work  is  the  coordination  of  water 
development  projects  on  the  national  forests  with  the  maintenance  of 
fish  life.  Working  with  the  States  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
attention  is  given  to  including  in  Federal  Power  Commission  permits 
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stipiilations  which  will  provide  for  maintenance  of  permanent  minimum 
pools  in  reservoirs  and  the  release  of  sufficient  water  below  reser¬ 
voirs  and  diversions  to  maintain  fish  life  in  the  streams.  This  work 
is  especially  important  in  the  western  States, 

Cooperative  responsibilities  are  increasing  in  all  areas  of  the  national 
forest  system.  For  exaraplej  in  We^t  .Virginia,  the  State  now  has  author¬ 
ity  to  collect  $1.00  from  each  fisherman  and  $1,00  from  each  hunter 
who  uses  the  national  forests.  The  State  then  uses  this  money  on 
cooperative .work  with  the  Forept  Service  in  a  very  intensive  wildlife 
management ' program. 

Recreation  Resource  Management.  During  the  calendar  year  1950>  public 
use  of  the  national  forests,  exclusive  of  highway  travel,  amounted  to 
27,370,000  visits  totaling  38^932,000  man-days’  use.  This  is  an 
increase  of  5  percent  over  the  26,100,000  visits  reported  for  1949. 

Visits  to  camp  and  picnic  grounds,  winter  sports  areas,  and  organi¬ 
zation  camps  accounted  for  approximately  I3  million  visits. 

Use  of  other  national  forest  areas,  such  as  resorts,  summer  homes,  and 
wilderness  areas,  as  well  as  the  use  made  of  the  national  forests  for 
hunting  and  fishing,  generally  showed  substantial  increases  over  1949. 

Overuse,  and  the  fact  that  practically  no  new  areas  have  been  developed 
since  World  War  II,  plus  the  deteriorated  condition  of  many  areas,  are 
making  the  care,  policing,  and  maintenance  of  the  limited  existing 
facilities  more  difficult  and  costly.  Sanitation  is  a  Serious  problem 
throughout  the  national  forests  and  is  aggravated  by  oveixjrowding. 
Inspections  made  by  the  U,  S,  Public  Health  Service  and  State  sanitary 
inspectors  show  that  national  forest  recreation  areas  are  not  satis¬ 
factory  and  should  have  better  toilets,  water  systems,  and  garbage 
disposal.  The  Bass  Lake  recreation  area  on  the  Sierra  National  Forest 
in  California  was  closed  by  the  Forest  Service  upon  the  recommendations 
of  the  Madera  County  health  officer.  The  area  has  subsequently  been 
reopened  but  with  strict  limitations  upon  number  of  users. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  obtain  greater  participation  by  local  coinr- 
munities  in  the  management  of  national  forest  camp  grounds,  and  in 
increasing  the  number  of  concessionaire-operated  installations,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  burden  of  maintenance  on  the  Federal  Government, 

Miscellaneous  Lands  Activities.  Special  use  permits  covering  the  use 
and  occupancy  of  national  forest  lands  for  private,  public,  and  semi- 
public  purposes  were  held  by  49,806  permittees  as  of  June  30j  1951* 

Some  29,000  charge-permits  produced  a  revenue  of  $656,186  in  fiscal 
year  1951*  Between  6,000  and  7,000  permits  are  issued  each  year,  as 
compared  to  4,000  or  5 >000  expirations  or  revocations.  The  demand  for 
summer  home  lot  permits,  especially  in  California  where  there  are 
several  thousand  unfilled  applications,  has  exceeded  the  ability  of 
the  Forest  Service  to  plan,  locate,  and  survey  such  lots.  There  are 
16,024  charge  summer  home  lot  permits  in  force  and  new  permits  are 
being  issued  constantly. 
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The  percentage  fee  schedule  for  commercial  public  service  special  uses 
was  revised  as  the  result  of  a  study  made  of  resort  operations.  The 
new  rates,  effective  January  1,  1951>  are  about  30  percent  lower  than 
the  rates  which  were  adopted  in  1949*  The  study  showed  that  many 
resorts  were  unable  to  show  satisfactory  profits  on  account  of  high 
investments,  short  seasons,  and  high  costs  of  doing  business. 

Mineral  Permits  and  Leases.  Mineral  permits  and  leases  on  acquired 
lands  are  now  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  but  the  Forest 
Service  is  required  by  law  to  report  on  all  applications  and  to  con¬ 
sent  te  issuance  of  permits  and  leases.  By  law  also,  it  is  authorized 
to  attach  stipulations  to  its  consent  to  protect  the  national  forest  or 
other  land  management  resource  functions.  Examination  of  title  and 
status  records  is  involved  and  is  a  particularly  time-consuming  job. 
During  last  year  approximately  500  cases  required  action.  Receipts 
deposited  to  the  Forest  Reserve  fund  in  fiscal  year  1951  amounted  t@ 
$1A2,846.  Some  630  leases  covering  around  700,000  acres  are  now  in 
effect  on  national  forest  acquired  lands. 

In  addition,  the  Forest  Service  reports  on  applications  to  lease 
minerals  covered  by  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  25,  1920,  on 
national  forest  lands  reserved  from  the  public  domain.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  some  2,500  or  more  such  leases  in  effect  covering  3  toi 
3^  million  acres  in  the  western  national  forests,  the  Lake  States, 
Arkansas,  and  Mississippi.  In  addition  the  Forest  Service  has  reported 
on  some  1,500  to  2,000  new  applications  during  the  past  two  years. 

There  has  been  a  heavy  increase  in  this  activity  in  the  last  several 
years.  Revenues  from  ’’public  domain"  national  forest  leases  are  n®t 
credited  as  national  forest  receipts,  but  are  collected  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  Estimated  annual  receipts  from  mineral  leases  on 
’’public  domain"  national  forest  lands  are  $2,000,000.  Since  lessees 
acquire  certain  occupancy  and  development  rights  under  their  leases, 
the  management  of  the  national  forests  becomes  more  difficult  as  other 
uses  must  be  coordinated  with  the  rights  granted  lessees.  Particular 
problems  arise  from  time  to  time  where  applications  to  explore  for  and 
develop  oil  and  gas  resources  embrace  lands  set  aside  or  used  for 
special  public  purposes.  Examples  of  recent  problems  are  applications 
to  lease  lands  in  the  California  Condor  Sanctuary  and  the  Santa  Inez 
Watershed  also  in  California.  Special  studies  were  made  of  both  of 
these  areas  to  determine  whether  they  could  be  utilized  for  oil  and 
gas  purposes  and  still  serve  their  principal  function, 

Mning  Claims.  Over  2  million  acres  of  national  forest  land  are 
covered  by  active  mining  claims.  Many  ’of  these  are  interfering  with 
the  administration  of  the  national  forests  and  are  impeding  resource 
management.  The  forest  Service  examines  all  applications  for  patent 
of  mining  claims  on  national  forest  land  to  determine  whether  the  law 
has  been  complied  with.  The  Forest  Service  also  examines  claims  which 
are  believed  to  be  invalid.  Many  of  these  cases  involve  mineral  exami¬ 
nations  and  hearings  of  court  action.  The  volimie  of  this  work  has 
risen  greatly  in  the  last  2  years  and  now  requires  many  man-years  of 
work  by  mineral  examiners,  rangers,  supervisors,  and  regional  office 
personnel. 
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Land  Exchange.  Congress  has  passed  90  laws  authorizing  the  exchange  ^ 
of  national  forest  land  and. timber  for  private  lands  intermingled  with 
or  adjacent  to  national  forests.  During  the  fiscal  year  195l»  179 
exchanges  were  approved  in  which  the  United  States  will  receive  135>421 
acres  valued  at  $1, 793 j 739  and  will  grant  in  exchange  52,731  acres  of 
national  forest  land,  and  70,557  acres  of  public  domain  in  New  Mexico 
valued  at  $303,370  and  $181,866  respectively,  and  stumpage  valued  at 

$1,084,344» 

Mapping.  For  efficient  national  forest  administration' ahd  management, 
reliable  maps  should  be  availably  for  363  million  acres  of  national 
forest  and  intermingled  or  adjoining  lands.  Although  Government- 
owned  national  forest  lands  total  only  18©  million  acres  in  round 
numbers,  these  are  frequently  intermingled  with  other  publicly-owned 
and  private  lands  in  a  pattern  roughly  resembling  a  checker  board. 

Mixed  internal  ownerships  do  not  lessen  the  land  area , coverage  which 
must  be  considered  in  planning  fire  protection,  resource  management, 
and  road  systems  for  the  national  forests.  National  forest  map  ‘ 
coverage  areas  are  fiirtherraore  squared  to  fit  the  pattern  of  standard 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  quadrangles.  Consequently,  the  gross  area 
which  must  be  mapped  in  order  to  provide  adequate  coverage  of  the 
national  forests  is  roughly  twice  the  net  area  of  national  forest  lands. 

As  of  June  30,  1951,  adequate  maps  for  national  forest  purposes  were 
available  for  71  million  acres .  . 

Mapping  to  U.  S.  standards  by  the  Forest  Service ‘is  under  way  on  4g 
million  acres,  '  .  , 

Mapping  to  U,  S.  standards  by  other  agencies  of  lands  within  or 
influencing  the  management  of  the  national  forests  is  underway  on  , 
41,000,000  acres. 

Preparation  of  charts  showing  drainage  and  road  system  patterns  is 
underway  on  25,000,000.  acres. 

No  provision  has  yet  been  made  for  the  222,000,000  acres  or  62  percent 
of  the  map  coverage  needed  for  the  national  forests. 

Accomplishment  by  the  Forest  Service  during  the  Fiscal  Year  1951  was 
as  follows: 

Final  field  check  was  completed  on  map  manuscripts  for  270,000  acres  in 
the  Trinity  National  Forest  in  California, 

ffeip  manuscripts  are  the  maps  prepared,  usually 
in  pencil  by  the  photogrammatrist  and  before 
being  traced  in  ink  for  publication. 

Field  surveys  completed  and  plotted  on  the  manuscript  for  an  additional 
300,000  acres  in  the  same  forest. 

Map  manuscripts  were  completed  for  1,150,000  acres  in  the  Plumas 
National  Forest  and  submitted  to  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  for 
finished  tracing  and  publication. 
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Manuscripts  were  completed  on  280,000  acres  on  an  area  embracing  parts 
of  the  Coconino  and  Tonto  National  Forests  in  Arizona. 

Manuscripts  of  maps  made  by  early-daj^  ground  methods  were  corrected  on 
another  280,000  acres  on  Coconino  and  Tonto  National  Forests. 

Charts  were  prepared  showing  drainage  pattern  and  roads  on  10,700,000 
acres  in  other  national  forests  in  Arizona  and  Mew  Mexico,  The  chart 
information  is  plotted  to  the  saiae  accuracy  used  in  making  standard 
maps  and  will  therefore,  be  utilized  in  making  U.  S.  Standard  topo¬ 
graphic  maps  as  funds  become  available  for  that  purpose^ 

Twelve  million  acres  of  national  forest  lands  were  covered  by  aerial 
photography  for  mapping  or  in  order  to  facilitate  resource  management, 
all  cf  the  photography  will  be  used  ultimately  in  national  forest 
mapping, 

Watershed  Management.  Continuing  emphasis  is  being  given  to  minimizing 
erosion  and  accelerated  runoff  in  carrying  on  regular  field  jobs  such 
as  (l)  more  engineering  attention  to  location  and  design  of  logging 
roads  and  trails  on  cutting  areas,  (2)  fitting  of  logging  methods  to 
slope  and  soil  stability  conditions,  and  (3)  experimentation  in  cutting 
patterns  in  lodgepole  pine  areas  to  correlate  timber  and  water  resource 
management. 

As  a  result  of  protecting  a  watershed  source  of  municipal  supply  for 
Ogdon,  Utah,  through  inauguration  of  a  cooperative  land  acquisition 
program,  flows  of  six  to  seven  cubic  feet  per  second  may  now  be  cut 
into  the  city  water  system  whereas  flows  in  excess  of  one  second-foot 
formerly  were  bypassed  due  to  silt  content. 

Cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  erosion  control  above 
Shasta  and  Keswick  reservoirs,  California,  is  under  way.  A  soil  survey 
in  Washington  and  Oregon  on  national  forest  roads  is  being  undertaken 
to  provide  a  basis  for  better  correlation  of  construction  and  mainte¬ 
nance  standards  with  the  requirements  for  watershed  stability. 

2,  Resource  Development; 

Reforestation,  During  fiscal  year  1951 j  25,576  acres  were  planted  and 
seeded  on  the  national  forests.  In  addition,  special  measures  were 
taken  en  17,668  acres  to  assist  nature  in  restocking  land  that  other¬ 
wise  would  require  artificial  seeding  or  planting.  Planting  was 
concentrated  largely  in  the  Lake  States,  the  South,  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  12,534  acres  of  plantati-^ns  were  treated  te  eliminate 
brush  and  weeds  competing  with  the  planted  trees.  The  two  new  nurs¬ 
eries  in  California  and  Oregon  are  now  in  production.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  20,545  acres  were  planted  er  seeded  on  timber  sale  areas. 

The  latter  v/as  financed  from  the  Cooperative  Work  fund. 

Revegetation.  During  fiscal  year  1951  about  60,000  acres  were  reseeded, 
bringing  the  total  national  forest  acreage  reseeded  as  of  June  30,  1951, 
to  about  400,000  acres.  Reseeding  results  to  date  have  justified  an 
expected  increase  in  grazing  capacity  of  one  animal-unit  month  for  each 
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1.6  acres;  hence  the  estimated  increase  in  capacity  of  this  reseeded 
acreage  is  250',C00  animal-unit  months  or  approximately  55jOOO  head  fcr 
a  season  of  4*5  months. 

One  example  of  range  reseeding  among  many  undertaken  by  the  Forest 
Service  is  the  Pine  Project  on  the  Dixie  National  Forest  in  Utah. 

This  is  the  largest  single  reseeding  project  ever  undertaken  by  the 
Forest  Service,  It  is  a  25,000-acre  project  located  along  the  highway 
between  Panguitch  and  Bryce  Canyon.  It  was  started  in  1942  when  200 
acres  of  abandoned  farm  land  were  planted  to  crested  wheatgrass  and 
smooth  brome.  In’  1946  another  69O  acres  were  reseeded.  Both  these 
plantings  were  very  successful  and  increased  the  forage  production  by 
500  percent.  During  the  years  1948,  1949,  and  1950,  24,400  acres  of 
adjoining  range  land  were  reseeded.  In  addition  to  the  wheatgrass 
and  brome,  some  other  species  included  in  the  later  seedings  were 
orchardgrass,  timothy,  and  yellow  sweet  clover.  These  are  not  being 
grazed  as  yet,  but  are  expected  to  be  just  as  productive  as  the 
early  projects* 
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Fighbirii^  Forest  Fires 


This  appropriation  covers  emergency  fire  control  expenditures  on  the 
national  forests.  Administrative  restrictions  placed  upon  the  use  of 
these  funds  by  the  Forest  Service  require  that  expenditures  shall  not  be 
made  therefrom  until  forest  fires  have  actually  started.  An  exception 
is  made  to  this  rule,  however,  when  fire  conditions  become  so  critical 
that  the  regular  protective  organization,  which  is  financed  from  the 
appropriation  "National  Forest  Protection  and  I,ianagement , "  is  unable  to 
cope  with  the  situation  and  when,  therefore,  the  temporary  employment  of 
additional  guards  will  clearly  reduce  expenditures  for  fire  fighting. 

For  fiscal  year  1951}  $6,000,000  was  anpropriated  of  which  $2,500,000 
was  reserved  for  emergencies.  Primarily  because  of  very  large  forest 
fires  in  California  during  1950  it  was  necessary,  by  December  31}  1950, 
to  obtain  release  of  $2, 200, COO  of  the  reserve.  Drought  conditions  in 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  resulted  in  very  serious  and  costly  forest  fires 
in  that  region  during  the  last  half  of  fiscal  year  1951*  This  made  it 
necessary'’  to  obtain  release  of  the  remaining  $300,000  in  the  reserve. 

In  addition,  it  was  necessary  to  expend,  in  fiscal  year  1951}  $591} 429 
more  than  the  $6,000,000  appropriated;  this  amount  was  charged  to  the 
appropriation  for  Forest  Development  roads  and  trails  in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  law  (31.U.S.G.  534)  vjhich  authorizes  advances  of  funds 
from  other  appropriations  for  fighting  forest  fires  in  emergency  cases. 
Expenses  incurred  under  such  advances  were  subsequently  transferred  to 
the  1952  Fighting  Forest  Fires  appropriation  when  it  became  available. 

The  severe  fires  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1951  have  required  expendi¬ 
tures  in  excess  of  the  $6,000,000  provided  in  the  1952  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Act,  These  expenditures  have  been  met  temporarily  from 
other  Salaries  and  Expenses  appropriations.  The  1953  Budget  conteinr- 
plates  a  supplemental  appropriation  in  1952  of  $3,500,000  to  meet 
these  expenditures  as  well  as  to  cover  fire  fighting  costs  for  the 
remainder  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 
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FOREST  RESEARCH 


Forest  and  Range  Hanapejnent  Investigation^ 

Current  Activities;  The  Forest  Service, is  the  agency  with  primary 
responsibility  for  Federal  research  on  forest  and  range  lands, 
which  make  up  54  percent  of  the  Nation’s  land  surface.  The  object 
of  the  research  is  to  develop  improved  techniques  which  will  help  to 
sustain  and  increase  production  of  the  renewable  resources,  timber, 
range  and  water,  from  these  lands.  The  results  of  the  research  are 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  protection  and  management  of  the  national 
forests  and  other  Federal  lands,  and  they  are  made  equally  available 
to  States  and  private  landowners  throughout  the  Nation,. 

Functionally,  research  under  this  appropriation  is  broken  down  into 
that  concerned  with  the  growing  and  harvesting  of  timber  products, 
the  protection  of  forests  from  fire,  the  production  and  efficient' 
use  of  range  forage,  and  the  management  of  both  forest  and  range 

.  vegetation  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  usable  water  and  a 
minimum  of  erosion. 

,  Organizationally,  the  work  is  carried  on  at  11  regional  experiment 
stations  in  the  continental  United  States,  at  1  in  Puerto  Rico,  and 
at  a  research  center  in  Alaska.  These  stations  serve  the  major  forest 
and  range  regions  into  which  the  United  States  is  divided.  Much  of 
the  research  is  concentrated  on  experimental  forests  and  ranges  repre¬ 
sentative  of  major  problems.  These  experimental  areas  of  several 
hundred  to  several . thousand  acres  each  are  either  federally  owned  or 
under  the  control  of  the  Forest  Service  through  leases  or  written 
agreements.  On  them  are  performed  the  experiments  basic  to  proper 
management  and  prqtection  of  forest  and  range  lands,  and  the  practi¬ 
cability  of  the  methods  discovered  is  tested. 

The  demand  for  research  in  these  fields  does  not  fall  alone  on  the 
Federal  Government,  The  program  is  to  a  large  extent  a  joint  endeavor 
between  Federal,  State,  and  private  interests.  The  capital  value  of 
lands,  timber,  and  other  facilities  made  available  by  cooperators  to 
the  Forest  Service  now  represents  a  capital  value  of  5*6  million 
dollar. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  House  committee  on  appropria¬ 
tions  in  its  report  on  the  1952  Agricultural  Appropriation  Bill, 
the  Department  has  submitted  a  special  report  on  cooperation  in 
Forest  and  Range  Management  Investigations, 

Research  in  forest  management  is  emphasizing  determination  of  methods 
for  quickly  increasing  the  growth  rate  of  forests  and  hence  the  per¬ 
missible  annual  cut.  Also  emphasized  are  cost  and  return  studies  to 
determine  the  tree  sizes,  stand  volumes,  and  equipment  that  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  most  efficient  use  of  manpov;er  and  equipment  without  damage 
to  productive  capacity  of  the  forest  resource.  Comparisons  of  the 
more  promising  combinations  of  important  factors  are  tested  on  a 
practicable  operating  scale.  Also  being  stressed  separately  and  in 
combination  with  the  above  are  cultural  measures  leading  to  control. 
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by  means  of  chemicals,  prescribed  burning,  and  otherwise,  of  un¬ 
desirable  vegetation  competing  T/vith  crop  trees.  Methods  of  refor¬ 
esting  abandoned  farm  lands,  stripped  mining  lands,  and  burned-over 
forests,  are  being  improved  through  research.  The  development  of 
hybrid  trees  for  faster  and  more  certain  timber  production  is  being 
studied,  as  well  as  improved  methods  for  stimulating  gum  flow  in 
pines  for  the  production  of  rosin  and  its  derivatives. 

Range  research  is  aimed  at  obtaining  greater  values  from  the  range 
resource  by  increasing  forage  on  land  now  producing  below  its 
potential,  by  grazing  in  a  manner  that  will  sustain  this  production, 
and  by  producing  more  meat,  hides,  and  wool  at  a  lower  costc  On 
some  badly  deteriorated  ranges  where  natural  recovery  under  good 
management  would  be  extremely  slow,  range  reseeding  research  has 
laid  the  foundation  for  successful  improvement  programs.  Continued 
research  on  what,  how,  when,  and  where  to  seed,  and  how  to  graze 
these  reseeded  stands,  will  bring  similar  success  to  other  ranges. 

The  control  of  noxious  and  poisonous  plants,  especially  undesirable 
shrubs,  on  range  lands  is  being  studied  to  find  how  they  can  be 
substantially  reduced  and  replaced  with  valuable  forage  plants. 

One  of  the  pressing  problems  is  the  control  of  halogeton,  an 
extremely  poisonous  plant  invading  range  lands  in  the  Intemountain 
region. 

Investigative  work  in  the  protection  of  forest,  range,  and  watershed 

lands  from  fire  is  directed  toward  reducing  losses  from  fire  and 
toward  better  efficiency  in  anplication  of  fire  control  measures. 
Successful  management  of  these  lands  for  their  most  productive  use 
can  be  accomplished  only  as  uncontrolled  fire  is  excluded.  The  fire 
problem  with  which  this  activity  is  concerned  is  important  to  civil 
and  military  authorities  as  well  as  to  land  managers  because  of  the 
serious  threat  to  other  values  and  activities  by  the  200,000  forest 
and  range  fires  that  occur  every  year.  The  use  of  wetting  agents 
and  chemicals  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  forest  fire  fighting  is 
being  given  field  trials  this  year;  the  investigation  of  unexpected 
behavior  of  big  fires  is  getting  special  attention,  improved  action 
through  use  of  airplanes  and  helicopters  is  being  studied,  and  some 
exploration  will  be  continued  on  possibilities  of  reducing  the 
severity  of  fire-setting  lightning  storms. 

l<Vatershed  management  research  is  directed  toward  improving  soil  and 
cover  conditions  and  practices  to  alleviate  flood  and  sediment 
problems  arising  out  of  past  land  use,  and  toward  helping  meet  urban, 
rural,  and  industrial  demands  for  water  of  good  supply  and  high 
quality.  Watershed  use  problems  are  attacked  by  obtaining  quanti¬ 
tative  measurements  of  the  effects  of  such  activities  as  fire, 
logging,  hill-farming,  grazing,  and  road  construction  on  water 
supply  and  quality.  Concurrent  with  these  studies  are  those  to 
determine  how  to  use  watersheds  for  various  economic  purposes  and 
still  provide  satisfactory  supplies.  Possibilities  of  increasing 
water  yield  through  the  adjustment  of  forest  cutting  practices  are 
being  studied.  Particular  attention  is  being  given  to  the  effects 
of  watershed  use  and  management  as  they  are  reflected  in  soil  water 
relations.  This  provides  both  an  understanding  of  the  results  of 
given  effects  and  a  means  of  predicting  the  magnitude  of  such  effects 
on  other  areas. 
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Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress  ic  Artificially  pruned  Douglas-^ 
fir  trees  begin  to  produce  clear  liomber  much  earlier  than  unpruned 

trees.  Branch  stubs  persist  as  knots  for  as  long  as  a  century  in 

unpruned  trees,  whereas  artificially  pruned  branches  of  second- 
growth  trees  30,  tc  50  years  old  healed  over  in  about  10  years  and 
from  then  on  clear  liamber  was  formed.  The  investigation  uncovered 
no  evidence  that  pruning  left  iwounds  that  were  infected  by  decay 
fungi.  Fast-growing  trees  healed  over  more  rapidly  than  did  slow- 
growing  trees.  A  fiirther  study  indicates  that  in  the  neighborhood 
of  45^000  acres,  per  year  should  be  artificially  pruned  every  year  in 
the  douglas  fir  region  to  provide  the  volume  of  high  grade  logs 
needed  to  sustain  plywood  production  at  current  levels.  Under  these 
conditions  the  pruning  of  douglas  fir  timber  would  be  highly  profit¬ 
able. 

The  33-niilliJnr-dollar  salmon  industry  appears  to  be  in  no  jeopardy 

through  the  utilization  of  Alaskans  timber  reserves.  An  examination 
of  30  Alaskan  salmon  streams  that  had  been  exposed  to  logging  dis¬ 
closed  no  evidence  that  they  had  been  destroyed  for  spawning.  All 
streams  that  accommodated  salmon  before  logging  still  support 
spawning. 

A  guide  has  been  developed  for  salvaging  timber  from  fire-swept 

forests  of  the  Southwest.  Trees  that  will  survive  after  a  forest 
fire  can  now  be  distinguished  from  those  that  are  injured  bej^ond 
recovery.  These  findings  will  put  salvage  operations  on  a  scien¬ 
tific  basis  and  will  eliminate  the  need  of  costly  resalvaging  of 
burned-over  areas. 

Given  proper  management,  the  bottomland  hardwoods  of  the  South  are 

capable  of  producing  more  than  7  billion  board  feet  of  excellent 

timber  every  year.  As  the  result  of  past  work  at  the  Southern 

Experiment  Station,  a  guide  for  the  management  of  these  types  is  now 
available.  This  guide  summarizes  and  classifies  all  the  important 
variations  in  the  bottomland  hardwoods  and  recommends  cutting 
procedures  most  appropriate  for  them. 

Application  of  2,  4-“D  solutions  are  producing  about  the  same  yield  of 

gtoi  as  sulphuric  acid  for  the  first  two  years  of  working  on  slash  pine. 
Usable  methods  of  prolonging  the  flow  of  gum  by  sulphuric  acid  are 
now  available  to  the  naval  stores  industry  as  the  result,  of  past 
researcji.  These  methods  saved  the  industry  about  one-rhalf  million 
dollars  in  1950*  .  The  new  chemical,  however,  is  safer  and  easier  to 
use  than  sulphuric  acid. 

Successful  harvesting  of  the,  Engelmann  spruce  forest  of  the  Rocky 

Mountains  has  been  simplified.  A  hitherto  little  understood  forest 

type  has  been  classified  by  condition  classes  that  make  it  possible 
to  prescribe  appropriate  cutting  methods  for  each  class.-  A  timber 
resource  once  held  as  a  reserve  can  now  be  made  to  contribute 
additional  revenue  to  the  Federal  Treasury  without  jeopardizing  its 
productivity. 
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A  farmer  selling?  lo,P5  from  his  woodlot  at  the  roadside  would  obtain 

twice  as  large  a  net  return  as  from  Selling  stmpage  alone,  according 

t©  a  study  in  Lower  Michigan.  This  net  return  for  profit,  risk,  and 
interest  on  his  woodlot  investment  is  in  addition  to  his  wages.  By 
scheduling  his  timber  cutting  as  an  off-season  job,  his  total  farm 
income  can  be  increasedc 

The  results  of  40  years  of  research  in  the  Southwest  have  been 

summarized  in  a  handbooka  Information  in  this  handbook  includes 
cutting  practices  for  optimum  growth,  methods  of  regenerating  forests 
both  artificially  and  naturally,  and  tables  of  growth  and  yield 
necessary  for  sustained-yield  management.  In  a  concise  form,  this 
handbook  provides  the  answer  to  how  the  forests  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  can  be  made  to  furnish  maximum  quantities  of  lumber. 

Changing  from  two-man  to  one^rman  power  saws  effects  a  subBt-antial 
saving  in  felling  and  bucking  white  pine  trees.  On  the  Massabesic 
Experimental  Forest  in  Maine  it  reduced  the  time  required  per 
thousand  board  feet  of  logs  by  one  to  one  and  a  half  man-hours. 

This  held  through  all  tree  sizes  studied.  Shifting  from  two-  t© 
one-man  power  saws  is  a  sure  way  of  stepping  up  production  and  of 
partly  solving  the  labor  shortage  problem  in  the  woods. 

Reforestation  is  possible  for  most  of  the  190,000  acres  of  strip- 

mined  cc^'al  lands  in  the  "midwestern  States,  InIndiana'''2^coai 

company  plantations  from  15  to  24  yaars  old  were  examined  by  the 
Central  States  Station.  Hardwocd  mixtures  on  moderately  acid  spoil 
banks  have  grown  an  average  of  1,5  feet  in  height  per  year.  This 
growth  compares  favorable  with  that  of  trees  in  forested  stands. 

Tree  breeding  research  has  developed  new  hybrids  of  outstanding 

performance.  A  back  cross— a  straight  cross  followed  by  a  cross 
between  a  hybrid  and  one  parent— of  Jeffrey  pine  and  Coulter  pine 
has  been  produced  that  shows  a  greater  capacity  to  survive  in  plan¬ 
tations  than  its  parents.  A  hybrid  of  Jeffrey  pine  and  Coulter  pine 
has  been  produced  that  is  more  vigorous  than  the  back  cross  and  gives 
indications  of  also  being  still  more  resistant  to  the  pine  repro¬ 
duction  weevil  than  the  back  cross.  Crosses  between  American  white 
pine  and  Asiatic  white  pine  show  greater  resistance  to  blister  rust 
than  crosses  between  American  species. 

A  method  for  determining  age  in  the  virgin  rain  forest  of  Puerto  Rico 

is  now  in  sight.  The  new  method  is  based  on  a  mathematical  relation¬ 
ship  of  growth  with  time  in  place  of  the  customary  technique  of 
counting  rings  which  has  proved  unreliable  with  tropical  trees.  This 
approach  will  simplify  one  perplexing  problem  in  the  estimation  ©f 
timber  growth  in  the  Caribbean. 

Fifteen  years  after  planting,  there  were  no  real  differences  in  the 

development  of  jack  pine  trees  grown  from  the  seed  of  cones  from  1  tc; 

15  years  old.  These  results  from  a  study  initiated  in  northern 
Minnesota  in  1935  are  important,  since  a  large  part  of  the  area 
needing  reforestation  in  the  Lake  States  is  best  adapted  to  this 
species.  A  cheap  and  plentiful  supply  of  seed  is  essential  to  an 
economical  planting  program. 


Use  of  water  in  forest  fire  fighting.  The  trend  is  toward  more  use 
of  water  as  accessibility  of  forest  areas  by  road  increases  and  as 
water-using  equipment  better  adapted  to  forest  fire  fighting  becomes 
available.  Tank  trucks  were  used,  on  22  percent  of  all  fires  on  the 
national  forests  in  1950  and  on  21  percent  in  1949.  Most  State 
protection  organizations  use  water  on  a  much  higher  percent  of  their 
fires  because  of  better  accessibility.  At  the  California  Station 
the  Fire  Research  group  produced  a  training  manual  for  fire  crews 
that  utilizes  special'  techniques  of  presentation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  average  fire  crew  member.  These  combine  technical  knowledge  of 
research  men  with  the  know<*how  of  experienced  fire  fighters  iq  a 
publication  which  i§  eufeitled  "Water  vs.  Fire,"  .  This  has  immediately 
become  a  ‘'best  seller"  among  Forest  Service  publications. 

Use  of  wetting  agents  in  fire  fighting.  The  study  of  the  use  of 
wettiqg  agents  to  increase  efficiency  in  forest  fire  fighting  has 
made  further  progress  in  the  last  year.  To  take  full  advantage  of 
wetting  agents,  skilled  technique  in  the  application  of  water  in 
fire  fighting  is  required.  Special  equipment  is  being  developed 
that  will  permit  the  use  of  wetting  agents  at  will  when  water  is 
being  applied  in  the  control  of  fires.  The  value  of  more  skillful 
use  of  water,  and  the  potential  increase  in  its  effectiveness 
through  wetting  agents,  have  both  been  demonstrated  by  research. 
Together  they  offer. promise  of  significant  progress  in  efficiency 
in  reducing  fire’ costs  and'losses. 

Analysis  of  fire  statistics.  A  study  has  been  completed  for  the 
Northern  I^ocky  Jfountain  Region  which  represents  perhaps  the  most 
comprehensive  analysis  of  forest  fire  statistics  that  has  yet  been 
carried  out.  The  analysis  establishes  guidelines  for  future  planning 
and  policy  for  forest  fire,  contrql  in  that  region  and  establishes 
many  new  facts  that  were  not  previously  known.  The  value  of  this 
work,  which  is. described  in  a  .publication  entitled  "Forest  Fires 
in  the  Northern  Rocky  Mountains"  issued  in  April  1951,  will  be 
reflected  in  many  phases  of  performance  by  the  administrative 
organization  as  well  as  j.n.  other  projects  in  fire  research. 

Forest  .fire  behavior.  Although  much  has  been  learned  about  forest 
fire  behabior  through  research,  the  review  of  large  fires  conducted 
each  year  has  demonstrated  that  much  of  this  knowledge  is  not 
applied  by  fire  fighters  on  the  ground.  An  endeavor  to  make  sure 
that  results  qf  research  are'put  to  use  is  being  made,  which  will 
take  the  form  of  well- planned  printed  manuals  for  the  fire  fighter, 
as  well- as  for  the  technician.  The  first  product  of  this  work 
consists  of  a  nontechnical  training  guide  entitled  "A  training 
course  in  fire  behavior";  the- second  is  a  manual  issued  in  May  1951 
for  the  Northern  Rocky  Mountain  Region  entitled  "Fire  Behavior  in 
Northern  Rocky  Mountain  Forests."  A  comprehensive  manual  for 
useful  reference  to  all  fire  fighting  agencies  is  also  planned. 

Crested’  wheatgrass  is  a  high  producer  when  seeded  on  the  drier' 

depleted  range  lands.  Cooperative  grazing  tests  which  have  now 

extended  over  a  number  of  years  show  the  value  of  reseeding 
depleted  range  lands  to  crested  wheatgrass.  A  46~acre  area  at  the 
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U.  S.  Range  Livestock  Experiment  Station,  Miles  City,  Montana,  for 
example,  has  produced  an  average  of  one  cow-month  and  80.5  pounds  of 
beef  per  acre  per  year  for  the  past  11  years  under  spring  and  early 
summer  grazing.  This  is  2«8  times' more  beef  than  is  obtained  from 
native  range  forage  in  the  same  area.  Rainfall  there  has  averaged 
14  inches  a  year.  At  the  IJ.  S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station,  Dubois, 
Idaho,  with  11  inches  average  rainfall,  each  acre  of  crested  wheat- 
grass  has  averaged  5  sheep-months  of  early  spring  and  fall  grazing 
per  year  for  10  years.  During  this  period  it  has  furnished  forage 
an  average  of  2  weeks  earlier  than  native  range  plants.  Near 
Ephraim,  Utah,  a  range  area  with  12  inches  annual  precipitation 
has  produced  5o8  shbep-raonths  per  acre  per  year  of  spring  and  fall 
grazing  for  8  years.  Before  seeding,  this  area  was  so  depleted 
that  it  had  practically  no  grazing  value.  Twenty  rather  large 
areas  of  typical  reseeded  crested  wheatgrass  range,  totaling  14,000 
acres  in  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Nevada,  have  furnished  from  300  to  1,700 
pounds  per  acre  of  air-dry  herbage.  Grazing  capacities  from  these 
areas  have  been  from  2^  to  10  times  greater  than  comparable  depleted 
and  unseeded  range.  Annual  rainfall  at  these  areas  varies  from  9 
to  20  inches,  with  half  of  them  having  12  inches  or  less  each  year. 

Good  reseeded  grasses  produce  15  to  20  times  more  than  native  grasses 
on  depleted  big  sagebrush  range  land.  New  introduced  wheatgrasses— ^ 
intermediate,  pubescent,  and  tall  wheatgrass  as  well  as  crested 
wheatgrass — all  yielded  from  1  to  Ig  tons  of  air-dry  herbage  per  acre 
when  sown  on  a  big  sagebrush  range  area  near  Gunnison,  Colorado, 
Before  seeding,  the  sagebrush  was  killed  by  disc  plowing.  Native 
grass  on  an  untreated  plot  produced  only  140  pounds  of  herbage. 
Experience  with  such  areas  has  been  that  many  years  would  be  required 
for  such  low-producing  land  to  make  appreciable  increase  in  forage 
production,  without  reseeding,  even  under  good  range  management. 

The  Forest  Service  brushland  plow  removes  big  sage  brush  from  range 

land  to  be  reseeded  for  almost  half  previous  cost.  Some  of  the  more 
favorable  sites  for  range  reseeding  In  the  Vv'est  have  been  taken  over 
by  big  sagebrush  and  now  produce  very  little  palatable  forage.  Heavy 
disc  plows  and  other  discs  designed  primarily  for  cultivated  farming 
operations  break  and  cause  lost  time  when  used  on  these  rough,  rocky 
range  lands.  Through  research  and  experimentation,  the  Forest 
Service  has  developed  the  brushland  plow  which  greatly  reduced 
breakage.  As  a  result  of  its  more  efficient  design  and  operation, 
the  brushland  plow  removes  big  sagebrush  more  effectively  and  at 
about  half  the  previous  plowing  costs.  One  of  the  main  features  of 
this  plow  are  paired  discs  mounted  on  an  arm  with  spring  tension  so 
that  each  pair  will  raise  over  rocks,  stumps,  and  piles  of  brush 
without  affecting  the  operation  of  the  other  discs  and  without  undue 
strain  on  the  plow.  The  brushland  plow  can  be  operated  v/ith  less 
tractive  power  than  lighter  farm  plows  and  discs  with  the  same  width 
of  cute  This  plow,  now  available  for  commercial  production,  will 
greatly  reduce  reseeding  costs  and  further  encourage  improvement 
on  millions  of  acres  of  range  land  throughout  the  West, 

Mesquite  control  may  double  the  amount  of  grass  on  mesquite-inf ested 

range  land  in  the  Southwest.  Mesquite  invasion  in  the  Southwest  con¬ 

stitutes  a  serious  range  problem.  Mesquite  now  occurs  on  some  70 
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million  acres  and  is  continuing  to  spread  and  thicken  in  abundance, 
often  in  the  choicest  grassland  areas.  Well-established  but  even 
light  stands  of  mesquite  offer  serious  competition  to  grass  for 
soil  moisture,  cause  a  reduction  in  the  grass  stand,  adversely 
affect  forage  yields,  and  increase  erosion.  This  is  especially 
true  on  drier  range  areas  'where  average  annual  rainfall  is  about 
14  inches.  Where  mesquite  was  killed  by  oil  treatment,  density 
and  yield  of  the  perennial  range  forage  grasses  were  double  that  of 
untreated  range  within  three  years.  Control  on  light  to  moderate 
stands  of  mesquite  is  practical  with  diesel  oil  or  sodium  arsenite, 
with  costs  for  chemical  and-  labor  averaging  about  4  cents  per  plant. 
These  control  costs,  even  with  100  plants  per  acre,  can  generally 
be  liquidated  in  9  or  10  years  by^the  increased  range  forage  and 
livestock  production. 

Deer  compete  with  cattle  for  forage  in  summer  on  central  Utah  ranges. 

Studies  at  Oak  Creek  in  south  central  Utah  showed  that  cattle  used 
about  52  percent  of  the  summer-  range  area,  mostly  the  more  accessible 
parts.  Deer  used  92  percent  including  steep  slopes  and  avoided  only 
ledges  and  barren  areas.  Cattle  and  deer  often  preferred  the  same 
readily  accessible  range  areas.  In  general  those  heavily  used  by 
cattle  were  also  heavily  used  by  deer,  resulting,  in  overgrazing. 

There  were,  for  example,  86  deer-days  of  grazing  per  acre  per  year 
in  the  .iuniper-bitterbrush-sagebrush  type  which  is  also  a  favorite 
cattle  grazing -area.  Such  a  .number  of  deer-days  of  grazing  would 
fully  utilize  the  forage  without  any  cattle  grazing.  This  points 
to  the  necessity  in  range  management  for  limiting  and  coordinating 
the  stocking  by  both  deer  and  livestock  to  prevent  deterioration  in 
the  range  resource. 

Special  study  developed  guides  for  range  and  watershed  management  of 

large  range  unit.  A  sp^ecial  one-year  study  on  the  Roosevelt  National 
Forest  in  Colorado  was  completed  during  the  past  year.  The  character 
of  deterioration  on  critical  range  and  watershed  lands  and  possi¬ 
bilities  and  values  of  recovery  ?«ere  evaluated.  The  study  served  as 
an  example  of  how  research  findings  can  be  applied  to  managing  a 
large  range  unit  on  a  practical  basis. 

A  newly  developed  and  readily  usable  method  measures  whether  ranges 

are  improving  or  declining.  The  three-year  study  to  develop  a 

method  for  measuring  trend  in  range  condition  of  national  forest 
ranges  has  been  completed.  By  periodic  future  remeasurements  a 
reasonable  reliable  estimate  can  be  made  of  improving  or, declining 
forage  condition  and  erosion  hazard. 

Vegetation  delays  melting  of  ice  in  alpine  meadow.  Ice  and  frozen 
soil  has  been  found  until  early  fall . at  and  above  timberline  in  the 
Rockies,  at  depths  from  7  to- 40  inches  below  the  surface.  The 
gradual  melting  of  this  ice  during  the  summer  aids  in  sustaining 
stream  flow.  A  mat  of  vegetation  in  alpine  meadows  insulates  the 
soil  and.  prevents  rapid  melting  of  soil  ice.  A  rich  organic  or 
peaty  layer  such  as  found  in  marshy  areas  or  wet  meadows  is  best. 
Research  shows  that  denudation  through  overgrazing  and  gully 
erosion  which  drains  and  causes  a  warming  of  the  soil  results  in 
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an  earlier  release  of  the  water  stored  as  soil-ice.  It  is  further 
shown  that  restoration  of  water  tables  by  natural  means,  the 
installation  of  ^:;ul].y  ’’plugs,"  and  more  conservative  grazing 
practices  will  aid  in  delaying  the  melting. 

Southwestern  granitic  soils  i-equire  careful  management.  Eroded 
slopes  of  small  watersheds  in  this  area  have  not  revegetated  natur¬ 
ally  after  23  years  of  complete  protection  from  grazing  animals. 

Thus  the  vegetation  cannot  be  abused  and  then  restored  by  protection 
except  over  an  extremely  long  period.  The  slow  recovery  of  vege¬ 
tation  demonstrates  the  need  -for  eliminating  all  forms  of  abuse  on 
areas  in  good  condition  and  for  aid  in  Restoring  deteriorated  areas 
through  reseeding  or  other  revegetative  measures,  and  through  the 
use  of  structures. 

Mustard  best  plant  for  burned  areas.  Because  of  certain  deficiencies 
of  black  mustard,  such  as  its  short  life,  trials  of  26  different 
species  of  grasses  and  other  plants  offering  promise  for  quickly 
reclaiming  fireswept  and  denuded  chaparral  watersheds  in  southern 
California  were  undertaken.  At  the  con^plusion  of  the  tests  it  was 
revealed  that  black  mustard  still  remains  the  best  species  for  the 
purpose.  The  seed  is  very  light,  scatters  well,  germinates  quickly, 
forms  a  ground  cover  within  a  few  days,  develops  a  considerable  root 
system,  provides  considerable  litter  at  the  end  of  a  season,  and 
gives  way  to  more  desirable  plants  in  a  short  time.  Other  species, 
although  having  more  desirable  characteristics  such  as  forage  value, 
greater  persistence,,  ability  to  withstand  drought,  and  deeper 
rooting,  did  not  supply  as  good  a  cover  as  quickly.  Erosion  and 
runoff  from  mustard-sown  areas  was  orJLy  a  fraction  of  that  from 
those  sown  to  other  plants. 
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Forest  Productg  Investigations 

Current  Activities:  The  forest  products  research  program  is  now  aimed 
at  providing  to  the  extent  possible  the  research  results  and  tech¬ 
nical  services  required  by  the  defense  agencies,  industries  and 
others  for  the  production,  procurement,  use,  protection,  modifica¬ 
tion,  and  conversion  of  forest  products  during  the  emergency. 

Selected  examples  of  recent  progress  aret 

Skip  spacing  of  diagonal  wall  sheathing  for  houses  saves  materials 

and  reduces  costs.  Sheathing  strips  nailed  diagonally  across 
studding  were  spaced  about  2  feet  apart,  and  vertical  siding  was 
nailed  directly  to  them.  Wall  sections  thus  built  with  studs 
spaced  24  inches  on  center— conventional  practice  calls  for  16 
inches  on  center — were  found  amply  strong.  It  is  estimated  that, 
in  a  house  with  1,000  square  feet  of  floor  area,  such,  spacing  of 
sheathing  boards  saves  80  percent  on  sheathing  lumber,  or  about 
1,000  board  feet.  In  addition,  about  35  pounds  of  nails  are  saved. 

High-quality  bond  paper  can  now  be  made  from  mixed  hardwoods. 

Extensive  stands  of  second-growth  hardwoods  constitute  a  challenge 
to  the  paper-making  industry.  The  long^fibered  softwoods,  so  long 
the  principal  source  of  raw  material,  have  become  scarce  and  costs 
of  transporting  domestic  pulpwood  high.  Imported  pulps  are  costly 
and  uncertain  as  to  supply.  In  many  cases  good  forest  management 
indicates  the  desirability  of  removing  existing  hardwoods  to  make 
way  for  species  of  proved  economic  importance.  Obstacles  to  the 
use  of  hardwoods  have  been  the  awareness  that  different  pulping 
methods  would  have  to  be  used  and  fear  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  pxilp  each  kind  of  wood  by  a  separate  process.  A  pulping  pro¬ 
cedure  was  worked  out  which  is  applicable  to  a  characteristic 
regional  mixture  of  nine  hardwoods,  A  bleached  semicheraical  pulp 
was  produced  of  a  quality  satisfactory  for  use  in  considerable 
amounts  in  high-quality  bond  papers.  One  company  has  acquired 
rights  to  hardwood  timberlands  supplying  hardwoods  of  the  type 
tested  and  has  under  construction  a  new  semichemical  pulp  mill 
designed  to  produce  this  bleached  semichemical  pulp.  At  least 
three  other  plants  are  known  to  be  under  construction  and  several 
others  are  contemplated. 

Fiber  boxes  can  now  be  designed  on  sound  engineering  principles  much 

the  same  as  are  wood  boxes.  The  variables  in  the  design  formulas 
include  the  strength  of  the  fiberboard  of  which  the  box  is  made  and 
the  influence  of  scoring,  printing,  and  similar  factors  on  this 
strength.  With  these  data  and  the  atmospheric  moisture  conditions 
under  which  the  box  is  to  perform,  along  with  load  and  stacking 
requirements,  and  duration  of  storage,  fiber  boxes  may  now  be 
scientifically  designed.  Heretofore,  it  was  largely  a  cut-and-try 
proposition,  often  resulting  in  over-strength  with  consequent  waste 
of  material,  or  under-strength  with  resulting  loss  and  damage. 

Small  sawmill  instructional  package  helps  to  reduce  wasteful  and 

\ineconomic  practices.  A  package  course,  developed  by  the  Forest 

Products  Laboratory,  has  been  made  available  to  those  engaged  in 
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the  program  designed  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  small  sawmills. 

This  course  consists  of  lecture  material  and  lantern  slides  showing 
complete  sawing  procedure  for  whole  logs.  Field  trials  of  the 
package  have  been  enthusiastically  received. 

Warping  of  Parana  pine  due  to  compression  wood.  Large  quantities  of 
Parana  pine  are  coming  into  the  United  States  market  from  South 
America  in  the  form  of  wide  clear  boards.  The  wood  nomally  has 
unifom  texture  and  machines  smoothly.  However,  serious  warping 
occurs  in  some  boards.  Frequent  requests  come  from  industrial 
users  for  information  on  the  kiln  drying  and  cause  of  the  warping 
defect  and  means  for  its  control.  It  was  determined  the  warping  is 
caused  by  compression  wood.  Publications  have  been  issued  which 
facilitate  the  detection  of  compression  wood  in  both  rough  and  planed 
lumber  and  make  it  possible  to  sort  for  material  free  of  compression 
wood. 

The  use  of  unbarked  shortleaf  pine  in  sulfate  pulping  shows  consid¬ 

erable  promise.  There  are  several  reasons  why  it  would  be  desirable 
to  use  unbarked  wood  in  pulp  production  provided  the  resulting  paper 
met  all  use  requirements.  Barking  costs  would  be  eliminated,  longer 
wood  storage  periods  would  be  possible  before  the  pulpwood  would  dry 
to  the  moisture  content  at  which  decaj^  occurs,  and  larger  net  yields 
of  pulp  might  be  obtained.  Tests  viere  made  in  which  shortleaf  pine 
chips  containing  8,  16,  and  2k  percent  of  bark  were  converted  to 
kraft  pulps  of  the  sort  suitable  for  brown  wrapping  paper,  paper 
bags,  and  numerous  other  important  uses.  Up  to  16  percent  of  bark 
(10  percent  is  believed  to  be  a  typical  amount  on  pulpwood),  the 
strength  of  the  pulp  was  as  good  as  that  of  pulps  made  from  barked 
wood.  Even  with  24  percent  of  bark,  bursting  strength  of  the  re¬ 
sulting  paper  was  reduced  only  8  percent.  On  the  basis  of  the 
tests,  an  iinpeeled  cord  of  wood  with  10  percent  of  bark  would  j^’ield 
5.4  percent  more  pulp  than  the  same  wood  if  it  were  peeled. 

Instrument  developed  to  determine  the  smoothness  of  veneers.  In 

quality  control  work  on  veneers  and  in  evaluating  veneer  from 
untried  species,  it  is  highly  important  to  be  able  to  make  accurate 
measurements  of  smoothness.  The  Laboratory  has  developed  an 
instrument  that  measures  veneer  roughness  to  the  thousandth  of  an 
inch. 

Color  reactions  found  to  be  clue  to  lignin  structure.  Spectro¬ 
scopic  examination  of  color  produced  by  the  action  of  strong  acids 
on  wood  has  indicated  that  the  color  which  develops  is  due  in  part 
to  a  material  present  in  the  lignin,  which  can  be  identified.  Funda¬ 
mental  studies  of  the  structure  of  lignin  such  as  these  are  part  of 
the  attack  on  the  waste  of  millions  of  tons  of  this  material  in  the 
chemical  v/ood-processing  industries.  So  far  empirical  work  on  the 
utilization  of  lignin  has  not  shown  the  way  to  large-scale  economical 
utilization. 

Forest  Resources  Investigations 

The  objective  of  these  investigations  is  to  determine  the  amount  and 

kind  of  forest  land  and  timber  resources  in  the  United  States,  and 
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possible  solutions  to  economic  problems  of  ownership,  production, 
marketing,  etc.,-  associated  with  xnanagement  and  use.  of  the  Nation’s 
timber  resources. 

Status  of  Program;  Field  work  on  the  Nation-wide  survey  of  forest 
resources  in  fiscal  year  1951  covered  about  10  million' acres  of 
forest  lands  in  areas  never  before  surveyed,  and  19  million  acres  in 
areas  first  covered  during  the  1930* s.  The  initial  surveys  of  timber 
resources  were  concentrated  in  California,  Indiana,  Kentuckj/^, 
Tennessee,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  New  York,  Resurveys  were 
made  largely  in  the  important  timber  growing  states  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho,  llichigan,  Arkansas,  and  Florida.  Since  1945> 
up-to-date  information  on  forest  area,  timber  voluraesj  growth,  and 
drain  have  been  obtained  for  126  million  acres  of  previously  un¬ 
surveyed  forest  lands,  and  120  million  acres  have  been  covered  by 
reinventories  to  determine  actual  changes  and  trends  in  forest 
conditions. 

Basic  facts  on  timber  resources  obtained  in  these  surveys  are  con- 
trib\iting  to  both  emergency  and  peacetime  programs.  Results  were 
published  in  approximately  a  hundred  reports  and  bulletins,  in  nimi- 
erous  technical  articles,  and  in  a  large  volume  of  correspondence 
with  forest  industries.  Government  agencies,'  and  others.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  program  for  accelerated  tax  amortization  under  the 
Defense.  Production  Act,  the  Survey  has  provided  basic  facts  for 
determining  the  availability  of  timber  for  more  than  150  proposed 
expansions  in  pulp  and  other  forest  products  industries.  The 
decrease  in  saw- timber  stands  in  the  United  States  and  heed  for  more 
intensive  wood  utilization  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  intenr- 
sified  the  need  for  Suin^ey  statistics  as  a  guide  for  wartime 
industrial  development. 

Cooperation  with  State  and  local  agencies  continued  to  make  possible 
local  intensification  of  the  Survey  and  the  compilation  of  important 
.  related  information.  In  California,  for.  example,  State,  cooperation 
has  entailed  intensive  mapping  of  vegetation  types  and  of  forest 
soils  as  a  basis  for  action  programs  of  State  and  local  forestry 
agencies,  tax. assessors,  and  others.  In  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Michigan,  and  various  other  States,  increasing  State  and  local 
assistance  is  being  received  to  intensify  or  accelerate  the  Forest 
Survey  in  order  to  provide  basic  facts  for  industry  and  government, 

A  niomber  of  special  studies  also  were  conducted  during  the  year, 
many* to  provide  information  needed  in  the  defense  program.  For 
.  example,  reports  for  the  Munitions  Board  include  an  appraisal  of 
the  current  situation  and  outlook  for  domestic  tannin  materials 
and  the  supply-requirements  situation  for  imported  cork  and  cork 
products,  ■ 
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(b)  Forest  Development  Eoads  and  Trails 


Appropriation  Act,  1952 . $13,000,000 

budget  Estimate,  1953 .  13,000,000 

Change .  . 


Note:  Although  no  change  is  shown  in  direct  appro¬ 
priation,  there  will  actually  be  a  decrease 
Gf  $3,569,^^20  in  total  funds  available  due 
aut  to  the  availability  ef  prior  year  bal¬ 
ance  of  $3,569,^20  in  fiscal  year  1952. 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1951 

1952 

(estimated) 

Increase 

©r 

Decrease 

1953 

(estimated) 

1.  Construction  of 

roads ,  and  trails . . 

2.  Maintenance  of  roads 

and  trails . . 

$3,999,962 

7,318,11^9 

$8,419,420 

8,150,000 

$$2y919>4ao 

-650,000 

$5,509,000 

7,500,000 

Subtotal . . . 

11,318,111 

[-] 

■  1^169,420 

[462,500] 

-3,569,420(1) 

[-34,500] 

13,000,000 

[428,000] 

Total  pay  adjustment 
costs . 

Total  available  ©r 

estimate . 

11,318,111 

16,569,420 

-3,569,420 

13,000,000 

Prior  year  balance 
available . . . 

-900,031 

+3,569,420 

-250,000 

-94,900 

+5,4oo 

-3,569,420 

Balance  available  in 
subsequent  year . 

Transfer  from  "C®ntrol 
©f  Forest  Pests, 
Department  of  Api¬ 
culture"  . 

Transfer  in  1952  estim¬ 
ates  from  "Salaries 
and  Expenses,  Forest 
Service'.' . 

Transferred  in  1952 
estimates  to  "General 
Services  Administra¬ 
tion"  . 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate . 

13,648,000 

13,000,000 

DECREASES 

(1)  Decrease  of  $3,569,^20  on  a  total  available  funds  basis  because  ef 

balances  carried  over  from  1951  “the  fiscal  year  1952. 

In  view  of  the  necessity  of  maintenance  of  existing  roads  and  trails 
which  it  is  estimated  will  require  $7,500,000  from  this  appropriation  in 
1953,  the  reduction  of  $3,569,^20  will  be  applied  against  construction 
funds  in  the  amount  of  $2,919,^20,  and  against  maintenance  funds  in  the 
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amount  of  $650,000.  The  balances  carried  forward  int®  1952  were  due 
primarily  to  the  carry-over  of  funds  provided  late  in  the  fiscal  year  1951 
by  the  Third  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1951^  approved  June  2,  1951 
The  access  roads  construction  work  and  the  repair  of  National  Forest 
roads  and  bridges  in  Northern  California  damaged  by  floods  in  the  fiscal 
year  1951;  for  which  the  supplemental  funds  were  provided,  are  being  com 
pleted  in  the  fiscal  year  1952. 

CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
fellows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

F©r  expenses  necessary  *  *  *  Provided,  That  this  appropria¬ 
tion  shall  be  available  for  the  rental,  purchase,  construc¬ 
tion,  or  alteration  of  buildings  necessary  for  the  storage  and 
repair  cf  equipment  and  supplies  used  for  road  and  trail 
construction  and  maintenance,  but  the  total  cost  of  any  such 
building  purchased,  altered  ,  or  constructed  under  this  author¬ 
ization  shall  not  exceed  $15,000,  ($22,500  in  Alaska),  with  the 
exception  that  any  building  erected,  purchased,  or  acquired, 
the  cost  of  which  was  $15,000  or  more,  may  be  improved  within 
any  fiscal  year  by  an  amount  not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  such  buildings  certified  by  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service . 

The  change  in  language  is  proposed  to  increase  the  building  limitation 
in  Alaska  frsm  $15,000  to  $22,500.  As  e^lained  under  "Changes in  Language" 
for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  item,  50  percent  differential  for  Alaska 
is  required  to  meet  the  higher  costs  which  prevail  in  that  area.  An 
occasional  repair  shop  and  warehouse  is  necessary  for  the  repair  and 
storage  of  equipment  used  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


The  appropriation  for  forest  development  roads  and  trails  in  the  fiscal 
year  1951  was  $13,648,000  including  $3,300,000  provided  by  the  Third 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1951*  During  the  year,  $7j318,149  was 
obligated  for  the  maintenance  of  about  89^035  miles  of  roads  and  127,283 
miles  of  trails. 

During  the  year,  $2,522,299  was  obligated  for  the  construction  and 
reconstruction  of  252  miles  of  timber  access  roads;  $211,325  was  obli¬ 
gated  for  relocation  and  construction  of  183  miles  of  forest  protection 
trails;  and  $1,, 266, 338  was  obligated  for  the  construction  of  38  bridges 
on  new  roads  and  the  replacement  of  433  worn-out,  unsafe  bridges. 

Bridge  replacement  will  continue  to  be  a  major  item  of  work  for  many 
years  to  come;  there  are  over  8,000  timber  bridges  built  by  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  on  the  forest,  road  system  which  are 
rapidly  wearing  out  and  becoming  unsafe  for  further  use. 

Work  estimated  to  cost  $800,000  vjas  started  on  the  repair  and  restoration 
of  roads  and  bridges  damaged  by  severe  s-torms  in  California  in  the  fall 
of  1950»  Approximately  $150,000  was  obligated  for  this  purpose  in  1951, 
and  the  balance  of.  $650,000  in  fiscal  year  1952. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1951,  $7,318,149  was  obligated  for  maintenance  of  the 
existing  transpbrtation  system  as  follows; 

Roads  existing . . . . 

Maintained  by  cooperators  . . . 

Maintained  by  Forest  Service . . 

Trails  all  maintained  by  Forest  Service  . . 


7,318,149 


107,731  miles 
18,646  miles-^ 

89,085  miles  ...  $5,879,293 
127,283  miles  ...  1,438,856 


In  addition,  $3,999,962  was  obligated  for  construction; 


Road  construction  and  reconstruction  of  an 
average  of  only  1-2/3  miles  on  each 

national  forest . 252  miles  ...  2,522,299 

Trail  construction  and  reconstruction  . .  I83  miles  ...  211,325 

Bridge  construction  on.  new  roads  and 

replacement  of  old  bridges  . 471  bridges  1,266,338 

3,999,962 

In  addition  to  the  above,  $3,360,039,  representing  10  percent  of  national 
forest  receipts,  was  appropriated  in  1951  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  March  4, 
1913  (16  U.S.C.  501)  for  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  trails 
in  the  forests  within  the  States  from  which  such  proceeds  were  derived. 


Estimated. 


Status  .of  Development  Road  and  Trail  System 


Percent 

Miles 

Estimated 
Cost  to 
Complete 

DEVELOPMENT  ROADS 

Satisfactory  Standard . . 

Unsatisfactory  Standard  . . 

Nonsxistin^ 

34 

41 

25 

49,522 

58,209 

36.076 

$223,181,000 

396,767,000 

Total  ...A. 

100 

143,807 

619,948,000 

TRAILS 

Satisfactory  Standard  . . . . 

Unsatisfactory  Standard  . . 

Nonexisting  •#•••••«•«•»•»« 

67 

26 

7 

92,309 

34>974 

9,660 

136,943 

6, 728 >000 
7,000,000 

13,728,000 

.  633,676,000 

Total 

100 

Total  for  Development  Roads  and  Trails  , 
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(c)  Smoke  Jumper  Facilities 


Appropriation  Act,  1952  . . .  Hone 

Budget  Estimate,  1953  .  $970 >000 

Increase  (for  smoke  jumper  headquarters) .  +970,000 


PROJECT  statmsm: 


Project 

1951 

1952 

(estimated) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

^  1953 

(estimated) 

Construction  of  smoke 
jumper  headquarters 
and  air  cargo  supply 
base . 

+$970,000(1) 

$970,000 

IITCEEASS 

(l)  An  increase  of  C>970»000  for  the  acquisition  of  land  and  the  construction 

of  facilities  for  fire  control  operations  at  Missoula,  Montana. 

Heed  for  Increase:  Public  198,  approved  October  24,  1951  authorizes 
the  acquisition  of  land  and  the  construction  thereon  of  buildings  and 
appurtenances  essential  for  forest  fire  control  operations  of  the 
Forest  Service  at  Missotila,  M-nitana.  Txiese  buildings  are  to  be  con¬ 
structed  to  house  the  personnel  and  equipment  of  the  smoke- jumber  unit 
stationed  at  Missoula,  Montana.  The  present  quarters  and  facilities 
are  so  inadequate,  and  afford  so  little  protection  from  fire  to  the 
irreplaceable  equipment  stored  therein,  that  the  need  for  the  new 
buildings  is  urgent. 

At  the  present  time  the  physical  plant  used  by  the  smoke  jumpers  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Missoula  consists  of  the  following: 

Training  headquarters.  Cj^mp  Menard,  on  national-forest  land,  is  located 
32  miles  from  Halo  Field  in  Missoula,  Montana,  It  is  an  inadequate 
county  airport  vdiich  the  Forest  Service  is  forced  to  use  as  the  best 
under  the  circumstances.  The  Camp  Menard  headquarters  consist  of  old 
temporary  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  barracks,  inadequate  from  a 
public-health  standpoint  as  vmll  as  space  and  safety  to  occupants.  It 
is  fully  depreciated.  It  is  too  far  from  the  airport  to  use  during 
the  active  fire  season.  Men  must  be  housed  closer  for  the  quick  action 
essential. 

Barracks.  Because  of  the  remoteness  of  the  training  headquarters  from 
the  airport,  other  barracks  are  rented  during  the  fire  season  within  2 
or  3  miles  of  the  airport.  Continued  tenure  is  very  uncertain. 

Parachute  loft.  This  federally  owned  building  is  located  on  land 
leased  at  the  Hale  Eield  airport,  which  is  county  land.  It  consists 
of  old  CCC  frame  structures  and  is  used  for  reconditioning  and  packing 
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parachutes  and  repairing  other  equipment;  for  storage  of  irreplaceable, 
especially  constructed  jumping  gear;  for  suiting  up;  and  for  dispatchr¬ 
ing  action,  which  incliides  briefing  each  crew,  providing  maps,  etc» 

It  is  extremely  congested  and  is  a  critical  fire  ripk.  It  is  so  inade- 
.  quate  that  duplicatir^  facilities  in  part  are , maintained  at  the  training 
headquarters,  and  also  at  the  summer  barracks,  . . 

The  fire  equipment  wa..rehouse  used  to  .store  and  repair  fire  equipment 
the  past  17  years  is  no  longer  available.  The  lease  was  cancelled  by 
the  owner.  There  are  no  other  adequate  warehouse  facilities  in  or  near 
Missoula,  Montana,;  that  may  be  leased  for  this  purpose. 

Hale  :Pield,  from  which  the  Porest  Service  is  now  operating,  is  on 
county-owned  landi,;  It  is  immediately  adjacent  to  a  growing  residential 
area^'  which  has  expanded  up  to  it,  from  the?  city  of  Missoula,  Is  is 
unlighted,  has  short  gravel  runways,  and  is  dangerous  for  large  air¬ 
craft  because  of  the  proximity  of  hills  and  structures.  The  Army  will 
not  land  0-47  or-'larger  airplanes  at  this  ficsld.  This  creates  a  serious 
problem  from  the  standpoint  of  fire  control  since  the  Army  cooperates 
by  furnishing  air  transportation  after  all  contract  pianos  are  in  use. 
Repeated  efforts  have  been  made  to  have  this  field  abandoned  in  the 
interest  of  providing  more  residential  area.  The  Porest  S  :rvice*s 
tenure  there  is  very  uncertain,  .  ' 

The  appropriation  recommended  in  this  estimate  would  provide  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  new  physical  improvements  at  the  municipal'  airport  5  niiles 
from  Missoula,  This  airport  has  surfaced  runways  7»000  feet  in  length, 
is  equipped  with  lights  permitting  the  pre-davm  and  after-dark  use  so 
essential  to  effective  fire  action.  It  is  adequate  for  the  use  of  any 
size  aircraft  used,  and  is  ideally  located. 

The  proposal  xirould  locate  in  one  place  a  consolidated  headquarters  for 
all  aerial  activity  associated  with  forest  fire  control.  It  vTOuld  assure 
security  of  tenure,  training  facilities,  adequate  housing,  vrnxr chousing, 
servicing,  efficient  dispatching,  communication  control,  and  airport 
facilities  and  would  permit  much  more  efficient  handling  of  those  con¬ 
centrations  of  fires' which  occur  particularly  in  critical  fire  years.  It 
would  prove  a  base,  subject  to  quick  expansion  should  a,  national  emergency 
occur.  This  project  has  been  of  assistance-  to  the  military  in  the  past, 
and  conceivable  it  could  also  be  in  the  future. 

THP  PROPOSED  PHYSICAL  PLAITT 


Dormitory  for  100  men . . . . $220,000 

Parachute  loft  . . . . . ,... .  130,000 

Residence  for  foreman . • . .  15,000 

Site  acquisition  . . ■ .  2,000 

Taxiv/ay  to  main  air  strip .  54,000 

Sewer,  water,  pox^rer,  heat,  etc . ■ .  29,000 

*  Hanger  for  G-overnment  planes . . . . . • .  67»000 

Pire  equipment  x-aarehouse . ■ . . .  393,000 


Total  . . . w. .  970,000 
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The  construction  of  the  fire  equipment  warehouse  listed  above  would  maJeo 
it  possible  to  reduce  the  amount  of  space  at  the  Spokane  warehouse,  and 
would  result  in  a  reduction  of  rental  and  transportation  costs  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $21,000  annually. 

The  smoke- junq^ers  unit  at  Missoula  was  organized  to  reduce  the  elapsed 
time  between  discovery  and  initial  attack  on  fires  in  the  inaccessible 
areas  within  the  Region,  The  largest  body  of  roa,dless,  forested  area  in 
the  country  is  located  immediately  south  and  southwest  of  Missoula.  Other 
large  roadless  areas  are  located  to  the  east,  northwest,  and  north  of 
Missoula,,  Miile  the  personnel  of  this  unit  are  available  for  action  on 
fires  outside  the  Region,  their  primary  function  is  to  combat  fires  in 
the  inaccessible  areas  of  the  Region,  Missoula  is  the  most  centrally 
located  city  with  an  adequate  airport. 

Plan  of  ¥ork;  The  first  step  in  the  coiiipletion  of  this  project  v;ould  be  the 
negotiation  of  a  long  term  f^reement  with  the  county  for  the  use  of  the 
airport  and  airport  facilities  as  required  by  the  Act  of  October  24,  1951* 

The  second  step  would  be  the  acquisition  of  70.25  acres  of  land  from  the 
county  upon  which  to  construct  the  in^rovements  listed  above.  State  laws 
of  Montana  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  county  donating  land  adjacent 
to  the  Municipa.1  Airport  to  the  Porcst  Service,  However,  the  county  is 
willing  to  sell, 70, 25  acres  to  the  Porost  Service  at  a  nominal  price 
(estimated  at  $2,000).  The  county  is  willing  to  consider  a  friendly 
condemnation  suit  to  avoid  speculative  bidding  by  a  third  party  if  the 
land  was  offered  for  sale. 

Practically  all  of  the  improvements  will  be  constructed  by  contract, 

CHAlTOrP  IIT  LAITG-UAGP 

The  estimates  propose  the  following  new  appropriation  items 

Por  expenses  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  facilities  for 

forest  fire  control  operations  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  October  24, 

1951  (public  Law  198),  $970f00Q~»  to  Iromain  available  until 

expendeds  Provided,  That  hereafter  the  authorization  granted  in 
section  3  of  said  Act  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  foregoing 
purposes  shall  not  bo  excrei sod. 

The  proposed  language  would  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  land  and  tho 
construction  thereon  of  buildings  and  facilities  essential  for  forest 
fire  control  operations  of  tho  Porest  Service  at  Missoula,  Montana,  as 
authorized  by  Public  Law  I9S,  approved  October  24,  1951*  ^ho  land  to  be 
acquired  is  adjacent  to  the  new  Municipal  Airport  at  Missoula, 

Public  Law  I9S  contains  the  following  provisos 

"Provided,  That  the  Secretaiy  may,  prior  to  July  1,  1953»  enter 
into  contracts  for  the  ^quisition  of  the  land  and  for  tho  con¬ 
struction  of  the  buildings  and  other  installations  herein 
authorized,  to  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  $500,000,  '* 
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Tho  proviso  included  in  the  proposed  appropriation  language  dealing  xvith 
the  contract  authorization  would  make  it  clear  that  this  appropriation 
is  intended  to  cover  the  entire  cost  of  the  facilities  to  he  established 
including  the  liquidation  of  an^  obligations  which  may  be  incurred 
-Qursuant  to  the  contract  author izatioiio 
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(d)  Acquisition  of  Lnjids  for  National  Forests,  Weeks  Act 


Auproprintion  Act,  1952 

Budget  Estimte,  1953  . 
Chnngo  . 


$75,000 

75.000 


PROJECT  STATEISITT 


Proj  ect 

1951 

/  1952  , 

( estimated; 

/  ^953,  . 

^estimated; 

Acquisition  of  l^d  for 

Total  pa^  adjustment  costs  ........ 

Total  available  or  estimate  . 

Transferred  to  "Salaries  and 

expenses,  Eoreet  Service"  ....... 

Reduction  pursuant  to  SoCc  1214  ... 
Total  appropriation  or  estimate  ... 

$24s,504 

1,496 

C  -  -  ] 

$75,000 

[1,200] 

$75,000 

[1,350] 

250,000 

75,000 

75,000 

+21,000 

+29,000 

300,000 

75,000 

STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


This  appropriation  is  provided  to  acquire  lands  for  the  protection  of 
the  watersheds  of  navigable  streams  .and  for  the  production  of  timber 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Weeks  Law  of  March  1,  1911  (36  Stat.  961), 
as  amended  b3'-  the  Acts  of  June  7}  1924  (43  Stat,  654),  and  March  3> 

1925  (43  Stat.  1215). 

There  are  now  78  national  forest  and  purchase  units,  situated  in  32 
States  and  Puerto  Rico,  within  which  acquisition  of  lands  under  the 
above  acts  has  been  approved  by  the  National  Forest  Reservation  Com¬ 
mission  and  in  which  lands  still  remain  to  be  acquired.  All  but  a  few 
of  these  units  are  east  of  the  Great  Plains. 

Purchase  work  Tinder  the  above  acts  was  initiated  in  1911  in  the 
Appalachian  region  and  New  England,  and  has  since  been  extended  farther 
throughout  the  eastern  United  States.  In  all  but  5  of  the  40  fiscal 
years  1911  to  1951 >  appropriations  or  allotments  through  executive 
action  have  been  made  available  for  land  acquisition. 

Within  the  aforesaid  purchase  units  22,763,406  acres  have  laeen  acquired 
and  23,315j643  acres  of  land  chiefly  valuable  for  forestry  and  watershed 
purposes  still  remain  to  be  acquired. 

Basic  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  conserve  And  build  up  the  soil  and 
timber  resources  and  improve  the  watersheds.  It  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  Nation’s  over-all  program  to  minimize  floods,  prevent  soil  erosion, 
and  provide  adequate  timber  and  water  for’ the  future.  Forestry  is 
essentially  a  long-time  enterprise  and  action  to  assure  ample  tiinber 
supplies  must  be  taken  well  ahead  of  actual  needs. 

The  unacquired  lands  in  these  purchase  units  are,  in  large  measure, 
principally  valuable  for  timber  growing  or  for  watershed  protection. 

Many  of  them  have  been  heavily  logged,  unvmselj’'  cultivated,  or  otherwise 
impaired.  Most  of  them  should  be  in  public  ov/nership  to  assure  that 
they  Tvill  be  so  managed  as  to  contribute  optimum  benefits  to  streamflow 
regulation  and  tjjnber  production. 

Dispersed  public  ownership  leads  to  higher  unit  costs  of  protecting  and 
managing  the  Government  lands.  It  also  decreases  the  effectiveness  of 
good  management  practices  on  such  lands,  since  the  intervening  private 
areas  remain  subject  to  overcutting,  unwise  cultivation,  overgrazing, 
or  other  detrimental  practices. 

There  are  usually  available  each  year  numerous  "key”  tracts  of  small 
size,  and  an  occasional  large  tract  of  special  importance  from  a  public 
standpoint.  As  an  example  of  the  latter,  in  the  fiscal  year  1950 
Middlebury  College  in  Vermont  offered  to  sell  9,500  acres  located  in 
the  center  of  the  Green  Mountain  National  Forest,  The  tract  contained 
about  24  million  feet  of  stumipage  much  of  Tvhich  is  in  need  of  cutting. 
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Utilization  of  this  stumpage  is  needed  for  national  defense  purposes  and 
for  stabilizing  of  local  mills  <,  The  stu®page  can  be  logged  most  effi¬ 
ciently  in  connection  with  adjacent  national  forest  stumpage.  About  25 
percent  of  this  tract  was  acquired  with  fiscal  year  1951  funds.  Acqui¬ 
sition  of  the  remainder  when  possible  will  facilitate  and  expedite 
cutting  of  the  stumpage  in  an  efficient  and  economical  manner. 

The-  following  tabulation  shows  the  status  of  the  existing  purchase  mits 
as  of  June  30,  1951^  and  the  progress  expected  in-  fiscal  year  1952. 


Gross  Area 

(Acres) 


Not  To  Be 
Acquired 

(Acres) 


Acquirable 

(Acres) 


Purchase  Units  as  of 

6/30/51  (78)  . . .  53,131,360  7,052,311  46,079,049 


Total  acreage  under  national 
forest  adninistration  and 
approved  for  acquisition 

as  of  6/30/51  . . . . .  22,763,406 

Balance  to  be  acquired  as  of  • 

6/30/51  to  complete  purchase 

units . . . . . .  . ..••a*, •  23,315,643 

■  Estimated  purchases  during- 

fis cal  year  1952 . '  10,000 


Balance  estimated  to  be 

acquired  as  of  6/3O/52  o... •  23,305,643. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  fiscal  year  1952  appropriation  will  permit 
purchase  of -about  10,000  acres.  Purchases  will  be  in  presently  approved 
units  and  will  be  properties  of  special  desirability  that  will  consoli¬ 
date  existing  Government  ownership  in  the  interest  of  economical  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  national  forests. 


If- 
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(o)  Acquisition  of  Lands  for  National  Forests,  Suporior  National  Forest 


Appropriation  Act,  1952  .  $125,000 

Bridget  Sstiinate,  1953  .  1 50  >000 

IncreasG  (for  purchase  of  land  pursuant  to  Public  Law  733. 

approved  June  22,  1948)  .  +25,000 


Hote;  Although  an  increase  in  direct  appropriation  is  requested  for 
this  item  in  1953,  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  actually  ho 
a  decrease  of  $57,002  on  an  available  funds  basis  because  of 
the  availability  of  a.  prior  year  balance  of  $82,002  in  the 
fisca,!  year  1952. 


PSDJSCT  STATECTT 
(on  an  available  funds  basis) 


« 

• 

Project  ;  1951 

1952 

( estimated) 

Increase 
or  DScrease 

1953 

(estimated) 

• 

• 

Acquisition  of  lands  for? 
national  forests,  : 

Superior  National  : 

Porest,  Minnesota  ,...?  $76,422 

Total  pa^''  adjustment  ; 

costs . :  C  -  -  ] 

$207,002 

[64o] 

-$57,002(1) 

[  -  -  ] 

$150,000 

[64o] 

Total  available  or  : 

estimate . :  76,422 

207,002 

-  57,002 

150,000 

Prior  year  balance  : 

available . :  -8,424 

Balance  available  in  : 

subseouent  year . :  +82,002 

-82,002 

Total  appropriation  or  ; 

estimate . .:  150,000 

125,000 

PECPSASE 


(1)  A  decrease  of  $57,002  in  funds  available  for  acquisition  of  lands  in 

the  Sunerior  National  Porests  pursuant  to  Public  Law  733,  approved  Juno  22, 

1948. 

The  innumerable  lakes  and  streams  near  the  International  boundary  within 
the  Superior  National  Porest  in  northeastern  Minnesota  provide  unequalled 
wilderness  conditions  v;hich  should  be  preserved.  Congress  recognized 
the  special  value  of  this  area  by  enactment  of  the  Shipstcad-Nolan  Act, 
approved  July  10,  1930.  Among  other  things,  this  Act  prohibits  un<- 
desirable  lake  level  changes,  commercial  sale  of  green  timber  from  and 
disposal  of  national  forest  lake  shore  land.  In  recent  years,  however, 
the  cargo-carrj^ing  airplane  has  permitted  delivery  of  lumber,  cement, 
and  heavy  household  facilities  to  la,ke  shores  previously  accessible  only 
by  canoe  or  on  foot.  This  initiated  a  great  increase  in  establishment 
of  resorts  and  summer  hom.es  which  threatens  to  destroy  the  wilderness 
character  of  the  area. 


By  Public  Law  733*  approved  June  22,  19^8,  Congress  recognised  the  further 
need  for  immediate  action  to  protect  the  most  vital  parts  of  this  iirilder- 
riess  area,  Aiiiong  other  things  the  lav/  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$500»000  ^*0^  ■the  acquisition  of  private  lands. within  an  especially 
valuable  area  of  approximately  625,000  acres,  the  development  of  v/hich 
would  impair  or  threaten  the -v/ilderness  values.  The  appropriation 
requested  for  1953  would  exhaust  the  authorization  of  $500,000.  Most 
if  not  all  of  the  privately-ovmed  land  v/ithin  the  designated  area, 
except  at  Basswood  L^ike,  is  expected  to  be  acquired  through  use  of  the 
$500,000  and  the  use  of  exchange  authorities.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
fiscal  years  1952  and  1953*  17*000  and  11,000  acres  respectively  will 
be  0-cqviired, 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAJ.! 


This  appropriation  provides  for  the  purchase  of  lands  within  the 
Superior  National  Forest,  ivlinnesota,  pursuant  to  the  special  authori¬ 
zation  of  Congress  contained  in  Public  Law  733  approved  June  22,  1948. 

Public  Law  733  was  passed  to  preserve  the  wilderness  conditions  of  a 
part  of  the  Superior  National  Forest  in  llinnesota.  It  specifies  an  area 
in  which  Federal  ownership  is  to  be  consolidated.  This  area  is  located 
within  a  day’s  auto  drive  or  a  short  airplane  trip  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  Nation's  population This  is  a  highly  scenic  area  of  numerous  lakes, 
streams,  and  forests  typical  of  the  "north  woods"  and  is  about  the  only 
remaining  place  where  extensive  canoe  trips  can  be  taken  under  primitive 
conditions.  Commercial  resorts  and  their  need  for  supplies  which  are 
freighted  in  by  seaplanes  are  threatening  the  wilderness  character  of 
the  area.  Preservation  of  the  area's  unique  wilderness  values  requires 
consolidated  Federal  ownership. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1951j  43  tracts  containing  5^313  acres  were 
approved  for  purchase  in  the  Superior  National  Forest,  Mnnesota,  under 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  733,  80th  Congress. 

The  following  table  shows  the  status  of  the  purchase  program  under 
this  appropriations 


Acres 

Total  acreage  within  area  specified  in  Riblic  Law  733  43>000 

Fstxmated  not  acquxrable  ...........no..*.*.... «....« **«.•«.>>.  _^j_000 

Ralance  acquarable  4*. ....co,.......,...*.  40 ,000 

Acquired  by  purchase ,  exchange,  etc , ,  to  6/ 30/ 51  11,366 

Balance  to  be  acquired  as  of  6/30/ 51  e. .  28,634 

Estimated  acquisition  during  fiscal  year  1952  . .  17,250 

Balance  estimated  to  be  acquired  as  of  6/30/52  11,384 


The  acreage  to  be  acquired  in  1952  will  depend  in  large  part  on  the 
amount  of  improved  land  that  is  acquired  as  compared  to  the  unimproved 
acreage.  It  is  estimated  that  about  17,250  acres  in  total  including 
some  of  both  types  will  be  acquired  during  the  year.- 


1 
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(f)  Acquisition  of  Lands  from  National  Forest  Receipts 


Appropriation  Act ,  1952 . . . . .  $l4l,680 

Budget  Estimate,  1953  . . .  l4l,680 

Change  . .  . . 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Pro  ject 

1951 

1952 

(estimated) 

1953 

(est imat  ed) 

1,  Uinta  and  Wasatch  National  Forests 
(Utah  only)  . . 

$6,46o 

$39,330 

$39,330 

2,  Cache  National  Forest  (Utali 
only)  . . . . . . . 

6.995 

10,000 

10,000 

3«  San  Bernardlno-Cleveland  National 
Forests  (Riverside  County, 
California  only)  . . . . 

10,000 

22,000 

22,000 

4e  Nevada-Tolyahe  National  Forests 
(Nevada)  . . 

9.S63 

10,000 

10,000 

5,  Angeles  National  Forest 
(California)  . . . 

16,800 

20,000 

20,000 

6«  Cleveland  National  Forest  (San 
Diego  County,  California  only) 

5,000 

5,000 

7«  Sequoia  National  Forest 

(California)  . . 

14.34o 

34,850 

34,850 

Subtotal  . . . 

■64,458 

141,680 

141,680 

Unobligated  balance . . . 

T3,3SO 

_  _ 

Total  pay  adjustment  costs  . . 

[-  -] 

[ 1,200] 

[l,200] 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate  ,,, 

137, S38 

i4i,68o 

i4i,680 
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3T.1TUS  OF  PROOIUH 

!  r 

This  appropristion  provides  for  the  purchase  of  lands  under  the  provisions 
of  seven  special  acts  of  Congress  en’omerated  in  the  appropriation  item. 

These  acts  were  passed  with  the  support  and  concurrence  of  local  people 
so  that  certain  private  lands  intermingled  with  existing  national  forest 
lands  could  be  acquired  and  placed,  under  national  forest  administration. 
These  lands  are  not-  in  the  drainages  of  navigable  streams  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  acouired  under  the  heeks  law  of  March  1,  1911.  Thev  frequently 
are  sub.iect  to  forms  of  misuse  such  as  clear  cutting  of  timber,  over- 
grazing,  reiioval  of  brush  cover,  etc.,  which  lead  to  soil  and  resource 
depletion,  and  which  minimize  or  neutralize  the  protection  and  management 
practices  carried  out  on  su;:rounding  national  forest  lands.  In  the 
southern  California  areas,  occupancy  and  use  of  these  interspersed 
private  lands  may  also  create  ;cire  hazards  which  threaten  not  only  these 
tracts  but  also  lart,e  areas  of  surrounding  publicly _ owned  and  protected 
watershed.  Protection  and  management  of  such  lands  as  part  of  the 
national  forest  is  recognized  as  -hig ily  desirable  by  local  communities, 
especially  from- the  standpoint’  of  erosion  prevention  and  flood  control. 

The  authorizing  acts  provide  that  certain  proportions  of  the  receipts 
of  the  specified  national  forests  may  be  appropriated  end  used  for  the 
purchase  of  these  lands.  Since  25  percent  of  these  receipts,  otherwise, 

■  W'culd  be  distributed  to  the  counties,  such  provision  in  effect  means 

that  the  counties  contribute  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  the  acquired  lands* 

During  the  fiscal  year  1951?  fcitht  key  tracts  containing  2,934  acres 
were  approved  for  purchase  under  the  Special  Forest  Receipts  acts. 

These  tracts  are  located  in  the  Cache  and  Toiyabe  National  Forests, 

Utah  and  Nevada;  and  the  nie^eles,  Cleveland,  San  Bernardino  National 
Forests  in  California. 


The  following  table  shows  the  status  of  the  purchase  prograra  under  this 
apprcpriation; 


Purchase 

of  land  Under 

■  the  Forest. 

Receipts  Acts 

State  and 
Purchase  Unit  ' 

Acquired  to 

6/30/51 

Estimated 
balance  to 
be  acquired 

Appropriation 
available  in 
F.T.  1952 

^  stimated 
acreage  to 
be  bought 
in  1952 

-r - - 

(Acres) 

(Acres) 

UTAH 

Uinta-hasatch  .... 
Cache  . . 

.  S3, 523 

.  17,391 

79,566 

106,620 

39,830 

10,000 

7,000 

2,000 

^^FVADA 

Nevada- Toiyabe  . . , 

9,651 

100,091 

10,000 

2,000 
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State  and 

.acquired  to 

Estimated 
balance  t®. 

^  appropriation 
available  in 

Estimated 
acreage  to 
be  bought 

Purchase  hnit 

6/30/51  . 

be  acouired 

1 — 1 

in  1952 

lAcres*)  (Acres) 


C;\I  IFORNIA 

Cleveland- 

San  Bernardino 
(Riverside  County) 

10,930 

71,060 

22,000 

4,500 

Angeles  . . . . . 

1,222 

26,768 

20,000 

800 

Cleveland 
(San  Diego 

County ) 

1,040 

■  69,950 

5,000  . 

1,000 

Sequoia  . 

7,659 

37,263 

34,850 

2,700 

131,616 

513,338 

141,680 

20,000 

The  apr^rcxira,ately  20,000  acres  to 

be  acquired 

with  the  fiscal 

year  19 

appropriation  will  be  tracts  within  the  designated  units  for  which  public 
ownership  offers  the  best  assurance  of  adequate  protection  of  soil  and 
vegetative  growth,  restoration  where  necessary,  and  long-tirae  raanageraent 
with  emplasis  on  watershed  and  eicsion  protection. 
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(g)  state  and  Private  Forestry  Cooperation 


Appropriation  Act ,  1952  . . . . . .  $10,750*000 

Anticipat  ed  pay  ad^stinent  supplemental . . .  48 , 000 

Base  for  1953  . . . .  10,792,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1953  . . . ; .  10t793.000 

Decrease  (due  to  partial  alDsorption  of  pay  adjustment 

costs)  . ■ . . . . .  -5 » 000 


PROJECT  ''STATEIffiNT 


Project 

1951  • 

1952 

(estimat  ed) 

DecreaseCpe,  y 

adjustment 

absorption) 

1953 

(estimated) 

1,  Cooperation  in  forest 

fire  control  . . 

2,  Cooperation  in  forest 

tree  planting  . 

3*  Cooperation  in  forest 
management  and 
processing . . 

4,  Cooperation  in  farm 
forestry  extension 

5,  General  forestry  assis- 

tance . . . . 

$9,482,932 

441,457 

627,555 

104,023 

150.473 

$9,449,500 

447,061 

633,904 

107.835 

159.700 

$-5,000 

$9,449,500 

447,061 

633.904 

107.835 

154,700 

SuTst ot al  •  •••••»«•••• 

Unot)ligated  "balance . 

Total  pay  adjustment  costs 
Total  available  or 

estimate  . . 

io,8o6,44o 

10,798.000 

-5,000 

10,793.000 

.•26,360 

[-  -] 

[54,492] 

1+508]!. 

[55,000] 

10,832,800 

10,798,000 

-5,000 

10,793.000 

Transfer  to  "Salaries  and 
Expenses,  Forest 

Service"  . . . 

Transferred  in  1952  esti¬ 
mates  from  "Salaries 
and  Expenses,  Forest 
Service" 

Reduction  pursuant  to 

Sec.  1214  . 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment 

supplemental  . 

Total  appropriation  or 
ost xQiat 0 

+30,800 

-67,800 

+4,200 

-48,000 

10,800,000 

10,750,000 

I 
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CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates,  inplude  a .  propo$  ed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language. underscored!  deleted. matter,  enclosed  in  "bracket s) 


For  expenses  necessary  for  cooperation  vrith  the  various  States 
in  for  estr-fire  prevention,  and  suppression, ,  in  forest  tree 
planting,  in  forest  management  and  processing,  and  in  farm 
forestry  extension,  piirsuant  to  the  Act  of  August  25,  1950 
1  ([Pahlic  Law  7^93  l6  U^  C,  5^8d),  and  sections  1,  2, 

3,  4,  and  5  of  the  Act  of  June  7,  1924  (l6  U.  S.  C.  564-56gaK 
and  Acts  supplementary  thereto  *  *  ; 


This  change  substitutes  a  code  citation  for 
Public  Law,  . 


the  former  reference  to  the 
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ST  .Trs  OF  ■^ROORAT 

Current  Activities; 

This  program,  for  the  most  oart  carried  on  in  cooperation  ^ath  the 
States,  encourages  nriv  te  timber  ^.rowing  through  assistance  in  pre¬ 
venting  and  suppressing  forest  fires,  reforestation  of  denuded  areas, 
•good  management  of  woodlands,  and  farm  forestry  e:ctension  work. 

The  program  centers  on  forest  land  in  private  ownership  although  to  a 
minor  decree  it  includes  St.-te-owned  lands  and  Federal  lands,  under 
long-term  lease  to  the  States.  ’These  privately  owned  lands  comprise 
Three-fourths  of  the  Nation’s  cojWiercial  forest  area.  Thej^  are.  the 
most  productive  and  accessi.ble  forest  lands-  and- from  them 'comes  90 
percent  of  all  timber  cut’,  '  The  pro^^ram  further  centers  on  small  forest 
properties  in  private  c/mership- -because  (1)  7b  percent  of  the  private 
ccMmercial  forest  acrea#;,e  is.  in  small  holoings  averaging'  only  about  62 
acres  each,  (2)  the  small-owner  e.roup  includes  99  pe-rcent  of  all  pri¬ 
vate  forest  ovmers,  and  (3)  present  cutting  practices  .are  poorest  on 
these  small  properties  and  their  ..owners  do  not  .have  the  ..t-echnical 
knowledge  or  skills  necessarp  to  put  their  woodlands  in  productive 
condition. 

•Recent-  Progress  and  Trpnds; 

Cooperation  in  forest  fire  control .  The  States  continued,  to  increase 
their  acreages  of ’S^ate  and  -private  lands  placed  under  organized  coop¬ 
erative  protection  .from  wild  .fires-,’  For  the,  calendar  year  1950  this 
increase  amounted  to  3*4  million  abres. 

The  southern  States  experie.nced  a  vepjr  seriouS  ' fOre’st '  fire  season,  . 
Kan-caused  .fires  ■i-nerease'd  by  21,000  over  the  previous  year,  '  i''uch  of 
this  was  due  to' the  lon^,dr3r  s.e  a  sons-  when  burning  conditions  Wf-re 
extreme,.  For  the  Natipn  .a-s- a.  whole=  less  than  1  percent  of  the  . acreage 
of  Rtate  and  private  .lan^s  . .protected  was  burned,  while  on  the  unprotected 
areas  it  is  estimated  that  .-over  17  percent  burned... 

Law  enforcement  is  pro-ressin^,  s-s  shown  by  an  increase  of  prosecutions, 
6,880  in  1949?  7,304 'in  1950.  Over  90  percent  of  the  prosecutions 
resulted  in  convictions. 

Although  the  Federal  a -pro'criation,.  for  this  work  in  fiscal- year  1951 
was  slightly  less  than  in  fiscil  year  1950,  the  State  .and  private 
agencies  during  the  fisc  1  "ear  1951  increased  their  expenditures  by 
more  then  3-3/4  million  dollars.,  (See  table  attached  for  comparison 
of  Federal  and  State  and  ■^’r-ivcte  expenditures.) 

The  Federal  Civil  Defense  ./A '.inistration  has'  officially  included  the 
protection  of  all  wild  lands. from  fire/ as  part  of  the  Nation-wide 
civil  defense  program.  During  the  year.  State  and  Federal  protection 
agencies  completed  a  co-more’iens-ive  stud,3'"  and  report  bn  wil’d  land 
protection  need-s  in.'tii.ie  ■  of  a ’"national-  emergency. 
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Other  examples  of  recent  cooperative  progress: 

(a)  Steady  progress  in  reducing  average  size  fires — 35  acres  in  1950* 

(b)  Increased  activity  in  training  cre^v  leaders  and  fire  .'^ighters, 

(c)  ^reparation  of  better  .’ire  plans,  manuals,  and  cooperative 

protection  arrangements, 

(d)  Increased  procurement  of  mechanical  line  building  equipment  and 

radio  equipment. 

(e)  Intensification  of  Nation-wide  (Smokey  Bear)  and  local  fire  preven-  . 

tion  programs  designed  to  reduce  the  number  of  man-caused  fires.  | 

(f)  Enactment  of  stronger  State  fire  control  legislation.  j 

(g)  Increased  activities  bj"  States  in  the  enforcement  of  State  fire  laws. 

Cooperation  in  forest  tree  planting  (Forest  Service).  The  tree  ' 

planting  job  in  this  Nation  is  a  big  one.  Over  60  million  acres  of 
denuded  and  poorly  stocked  forest  land'  in  private  ownership  can  be  made 
productive  once  more  if  planted.  Low-cost  planting  stock  grown  in 
State-operated  nurseries  has  proved  a  powerful  stimulant  in  getting  the 
many  small  owners  to  plant  more  of  their  idle  acres.  The  availability 
of  tree  planting  machines  in  constantly  increasing  numbers  makes  the 
job  easier  and  cheaper  for  the  landowner. 

In  fiscal  year  1951  the  41  cooperating  States  and  2  Territories  distri¬ 
buted  about  292,000,000  seedlings — enough  to  plant  about  300^000  acres. 
The  States  contributed  about  1,500,000  to  the  cost  of  growing  and 
distributing  the  trees.  The  ..‘ederal  share  vvas  ')442,000.  In  addition 
to  providing  the  land  for  planting,  the  private  owners  invested,  in 
terms  of  part  of  the  cost  of  the  seedlings  and  the  planting  costs,  at 
least  four  times  the  public  expenditure. 

Cooperation  in  forest  'nana-.eaent  and  processing  (Forest  Service) .  An 
adequate  forest  resource  is  indispensable.  The  hard  core  of  this 
Nation's  forest  resource  problem  is  the  present  unproductive  condition 
of  small  forest  holdings.  These  aggregate  three-fourths  of  the  total 
privately  owned  forest  acreat^e  and  more  than  half  of  all  forest  land, 
public  and  private,  in  the  countr3^.  They  are  held  in  more  than  4 
million  individual  small  ownerships.  less  than  5  percent  of  these 
small  forests  are  now  in  good  oroductive  condition. 

Experience  shows  conclusivel^r  that  many  of  these  small  forest  owners 
must  have  individual  on- the-. ...round  technical  assistance  and  direction 
if  the  downward  trend  in  forest  productiveness .is  to  be  reversed. 

This  assistance  is  an  esseiitial  complement  to  mass  educational  efforts. 
The  243  service  foresters  emplo3;-t;-d  cooperatively  by  Federal  and  State 
forest  services  are  'be^innin^,  to  make  substantial  progress  in  helping 
landowners  make  these  forests  productive  again.  In  fiscal  year  195T 
they  got  25,352  small  woodland  owners  headed  tcivard  useful  forest 
production,  a  total  of  2,55^,000  acres,  at  the  end  of  the  year  there 
was  a  backlog  of  4,718  recuests  for  help  which  could  not  be  reached, 

Qooperation  in  farm  forestr?^  extension  (Extension  Service).  In  line 
with  the  .igricultural  ''xtension  Service  philosophy  to  help  farmers 
help  ohemselves,  the  extension  foresters  carry  on  an  educational 
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■  progratn  .amon^  farmers  throU{,'h  county  agricultural  agents.  The  farm 
forestry  extension  program  'includes  woodland  -management,  harvesting, 
marketing,,  and  .utilization  of  forest  products;  tree  ’slanting  for 
future  forest  crops,  erosion  "control,  protection -tO'  farns-teads , 

■  crops,,  liv.estQck,  and  soil  j , wood  preservation;  production  of  maple 
sirup  and  naval  stores;  fire' prevention  and  control-;- wildlife 
conservation;  and  forestr;^"- ''rojects  for  rural  youth. 

Special  emphasis  is  being  plaped  on  the  fiel(5*  of " wood  preservation, 
on  sawnmill  short  courses,  and,  on  tree  planiihg'. 

(a-)  The  Idaho  Extension  Service  advises*  that*  savihf-s  to  farmers 
•  of  the  State  by  follov/in^  recommende'd' 'freating' practices 
'■  will  total  '!j383^COO  per  year  for  fence'  poVt's'  alone.- 

(b)  Sawmill  short  courses  conducted  in 'Xri‘i‘ridis,‘ •  -is-souri,  l.est 
Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin 'ha'Vd 'effected 'substantial 
savings  to  farmers  and  to  small  sawmill  'operators  -through 
improved  sawing  methods,  log  grading j 'and' better 'utilization, 
all  of  which  aid  in  the.  defense  progrM.’ 

(c)  In  Georgia,  I5O  plant.ing  machines  -wehf;' purchased- by  the  Fulton 
National  Sank  and  other  ,  banlcs  in  the' State',  ‘  and’- w;ere  -  made 
available  to  farr.iers,  free  of  char’g'e','  thrbugh'  ocunty  agri¬ 
cultural  agents.  ^lans  are  being  m'ad'e'  tb‘  tocrease  -tree 
nursery  production  during  the  next  '5“yVar' 'p'e'ri'o'd-  uo  100,000,000 
seedlings  per  year  .(treble  the  preVent' ‘pr'dd'ucti’on) ,  v/hich  means 

■  ■  Georgia  is  looking  for-wjard  to  a  long-tiVie’  'sound  investment  and 

the  farmers  will  benefit  thereby.  '  '  ‘ ‘  •  •  •  •  • 

.W-hile  this  extension  fcrestp3^-  program  was  intended ‘to  , "be ’on  a  '50-50 
cooperative  basis  with  the  States,  the  S-bates 'af  e 'fijaancing  more  than 
half  the  cost,  the  ratio^  being  about  one-third 'Federal  to  tw;c-thirds 
State, 


General  forestry  assistance,  (Forest  Service)'.  As  the  major  Federal 
dealing  with  forestry,  the  Forest  Service' gets' thousands  of 
inpuires  and  requests  fr,o-a  the  t^eneral  public*  for' ihfb'rmation  on 
forestry  matters .  '’'ost  of  the  incuiries  from  p'ravaVe' b'ch suiting 
ferresters,  State  foresters,,,  professional  fbre's't'ry’  ’schools,  industrial 
foresters,  and  from  other  ."ederal  departmenVs'  are 'hi^hlj^  technical 
and  ordinarily  the  inf or^'aation  or  technical*  'advise  needed  is  not 
available  erywhere  else.  iuch  of  this  'requested  ‘a'ssis tance  is'  given 
by  field  technicians  of  the  Service  and* 'involves -'niMerous  field  surveys, 
consulta-sions,  etc.  Also  included-  in  this'iteifi  id 'Admini,  strati  on  of 
nearly  500,000  acres  of  federally  owned 'f6r.es-£  'lahd 'under ‘lonj.-term 
lease  to  the  States.  ••.•••  , 
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State  Allotments  and  >Lxpe nd it ures  for  Cooperation  in  Forest  Fire  Control 


State  and  Private  '  Federal 

State _ Func  5  lxpended»  F,  Y.  1951  /dlotments ,  F.Y,  19$2 


Alabama  . '675,688  '^309,354 

Arkansas  . 544,389  251,543 

California  6,499,906  1,522,968 

Colorado  .  .  53,636  25,712 

Connecticut  . 96,116  45,594 

Delaware  . . 12,736  12,555 

Florida  . 1,234,815  524,218 

Georgia  . 1,190,625  431,125 

Hawaii  . . 5,867  4,185 

Idaho . 258,985  132,551 

Illinois  . 49,845  25,000 

Indiana  .  102,669  53,834 

Iowa  . 17,736  25,000 

Kentucky  . . 139,726  93,287 

I ouisiana . . .  743,926  273,948 

Maine  . 665,058  208,423 

'■-fe  ryl  and  ■ . 319,690  92,464 

Massachusetts  ...........  292,127  105,998 

Michigan . .  1,045,313  401,426 

’^nnesota  . 572,102  249,925 

Mississippi . .  796,442  241,524 

■'Missouri  . . 412,224  189,746 

Tontana  .  132,679  71,262 

Nevada . 20,277  25,000 

New  Hampshire  . . 157,799  64,569 

New  Jerse}^  . .  263,340  98,317 

New  iTexico  . .  5,285  25,000 

New  York  . .  71b, 998  226,258 

North  Carolina . .  5&1,995  264,555 

Ohio . 113,937  54,092 

Oklahoma  . . 164,957  67,576 

Oregon  .  1,534,927  658,595 

Pennsylvania . 470,681.  195,841 

Rhode  Island  ............  79,496  25,000 

South  Carolina  . . .  505,447  297,778 

South  D;  kcta . 32,143  25,000 

Tennessee  . 324,803  164,113 

Texas  . 345,057  156,849 

Utah . . . .  44,545'  .  25,000 

Vermont . .  -  41,969  25,000 

Virginia  . 462,831  196,110 

’’.ashington . . .  1,362,413  603,072 

lest  Virginia  _ ........  272,075  152,020 

'.isconsin  . .  600,602  306,593 

Administration,  Inspection, 

■'revention,  and  Special 

Services  to  States  ....  -  475,500 

Grand  Totals  .  24,163,877  9,423,500 
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(h)  Cooperative  Range  Iraprovements 


Appropriation  Act,  1952  . . . . . .  $700,000 

Budget  Estiniate,  1953  . . . . .  700 , 000 

Change . . . . . . . . . 


NoteS  (Although  no  increase  in  appropriation  is  requested 
for  this  item  in  1953*  there  will  actually  he  a 
decrease  of  $231,340  on  an  available  funds  basis 
because  of  the  availability  of  a  prior  year  balance 
of  this  amount  in  the  fiscal  year  195^) 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


< 

Project 

1951 

1952 

(estlraat ed) 

Increase  or 
Decrease’ 

1953 

(estinat ed) 

Cooperative  range  improve- 

Total  pay  adjustment  costs 
Prior  year  balance  available 
Balance  available  in  subse¬ 
quent  y ear  ............. 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate  . . 

$46s, 66o 
[-  -] 

+231,340 

$931,340 

[34,000] 

-231,340 

-$231,340(1) 

[+3"i000] 

+231,340 

$700,000 

[37.000] 

700,000 

700,000 

700,000 

DECREASE 

The  decrease  of  $231,340  in  funds  available  in  the  fiscal  year  1953  results 
from  a  carry-over  in  the  fiscal  year  1952  from  the  fiscal  year  1951 — the 
first  year  of  oper'ation  under  this  appropriations  The  reduction  in  the 
amount  available  in  1953  will  result  in  less  maintenance  and  construction 
of  range  improvement  projects  in  the  fiscal  year  1953* 

CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

For  artificial  revegetation,  construction,  and  maintenance  of 
range  improvements,  control  of  rodents,  and  eradication  of 
poisonous  and  noxious  plants  on  national  forests,  as  authorized 
by  section  12  of  the  Act  of  April  24,  195^  ([Public  Law  478] 
l6  U„ScC.  580h),  $700,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended: 

*  *  * 

This  change  substitutes  a  code  citation  for  the  former  reference  to  the 
Public  Law. 


'4 


fj 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAJJ 


Of  the  moneys  received  from  grazing  fees  from  each  national  forest  there 
is  made  available  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  when  appropriated  by 
Congress,  an  amount  equivalent  to  2  cents  per  animal-month  for  sheep  and 
goats  and  10  cents  per  animal-month  for  other  kinds  of  livestock  under 
permit  on  such  national  forest  during  the  calendar  year  in  vdiich  the 
fiscal  year  begins*  The  fiscal  year  1953  appropriation  will  be  derived 
from  fiscal  year  1952  receipts  and  based  on  animal-months  in  calendar 
year  1951*  The  funds  will  be  used  mainly  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  range  improvements  such  as  fences,  stock  watering  facil¬ 
ities,  bridges,  corrals,  driveways,  etc*,  in  order  to  protect  or  improve 
the  future  productivity  of  the  range. 

During  fiscal  year  1951  approximately  $266,000  was  spent  for  maintenance 
of  existing  improvejnents;  $12,000  for  range  revegetation;  and  approximately 
$193}0OO  obligated  for  construction  of  range  improvements.  The  partial 
obligation  of  total  funds  was  due  largely  to  the  late  receipt  of 
appropriations . 


s 


\ 


I 
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(i)  E^^enses,  Brush  Disposal 


Appropriation  Act ,  1952  . . . .  $li400,000 

Budget  Est imat e ,  195 3  . . . . . .  1^400,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1951 

1952 

(estimated) 

1953 

(estimated) 

Bru sh  d i sp 0 s al 

Total  pay  adjustment  costs  ..*cocoo 
Total  available  or  estimate 

Prior  year  "balance  availatile . * 

Balance  available  in  subsequent  year 

[I  I] 

$313,000 

[17.^000] 

$500,000 

[26,000] 

i+3ST,t63__ 

313,000 

-3^7 *763 
+1,469,763 

500,000 

-1,469,763 

+2,369,763 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate 

387,763 

1,400,000 

i,4oo,ooo  ' 
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STATUS  OF  PEOGRAM 


This  was  a  new  permanent  appropriation  account  established  in  the  fiscal 
year  1951  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  the  Granger-Thye  Act  of  April  24| 
I95O1  Public  Law  478  (81st  Congress),  Collections  for  brush  disposal 
are  now  deposited  to  this  new  account  instead  of  to  the  trust  fund 
"Cooperative  Work,  Forest  Service",  as  formerly,,  Deposits  in  the  fiscal 
year  1951  were  small  because  of  delays  in  getting  the  new  fund  estab¬ 
lished  and  because  certain  contractual  arrangements  with  depositors 
necessitated  the  continuation  of  d^osits  to  the  Cooperative  Work 
accotmt , 

No  obligations  were  incurred  in  the  fiscal  year  1951  because  of  the 
availability  of  carry-over  balances  in  the  bmsh  disposal  project  of 
Cooperative  Work  trust  fund.  Obligations  lag  considerably  behind  collec¬ 
tions  because  d^osits  are  made  in  advance  of  cutting,  and  the  progress 
of  disposal  operations  is  d^endent  upon  favorable  weather  conditions 
after  the  timber  is  cut. 
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( j )  Payment  to  Minnesota  (Cook,  Lake,  and  Saint  Louis  Counties) 

from  the  National  Forests  Fund 


Appropriation  Act ,  1952  . . * . . . . . .  $45fOOO 

Budget  Estimate,  1953  . . ..a .  45 1 000 

Change . . . . .  . 


PROJECT  STATEME)NT 


1952 

^  1953 

Pro  ject 

1951 

(estiinated) 

(estimat  ed) 

Payment  to  Minnesota  (Cook,  Lake,  and 

Saint  Louis  counties)  from  the 

national  forests  fund  (appropria-* 
tion  or  estimate)  . . . 

$43.54g 

$45,000 

$45,000 
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ST..iUS  CF  '^POORA’T 


Section  5  of  Public  Law  733j  60th  Congress,  approved  June  22,  1940, 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  upon  certification  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  shall  pay  to  the  State  of  Ilinnesota  at  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year  an  aiiiount  equivalent  to  three- fourths  of 
one  percent  of  the  fair  appraised  Vdlue  of  certain  National  Forest 
lands  in  the  counties  of  Cook,  Lake,  and  St,  Louis  situated  vvithin 
the  Superior  National  Forest,  The  Act  further  provides  that  payment 
to  the  State  shall  be  distributed  to  each  of  these  counties  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  fair  appraised  value  of  such  National  Forest  lands 
in  each  county. 
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(k )  Payments  to  School  Funds,  Arizona  and  ITew  Mexico  , 

Act  of '  June  20,  1910 


Appropriation  Act ,  1952  . . . .  $107»294 

Budget  Estimate,  1953  . . . . . . .  107,294 

Change  . . . . . . . .  . . 


PEOJECT  STATEMEOT 


Project 

1951 

1952  !  1953 

(estimated)  5  (estimat  ed) 

Payments  to  school  funds,  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  Act  of  June  20, 

1910  (appropriation  or  estimate)  ,5. 

$71,930! 

$107,294. 

$107,294 
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ST.;iTIJS  OF  PR0GR.\1I 


The  States  of  Arizona  and  New  “lexico  are  reimbursed,  as  income  for  their 
common-school  fund,  in  such  proportion  of  the  gross  proceeds  of  all  the 
national  forests  within  those  States  as  the  area  of  land  granted  to  the 
States  for  school  purposes  within  the  national  forests  bears  to  the  total 
area  of  all  national  forests  within  the  States,  (Act  of  June  20,  1910; 

36  Stat.  562,  573.) 

As  soon  after  close  of  the  fiscal  year  as  the  receipts  from  national 
forests  and  the  area  of  school  lands  in  the  States  of  jirizona  and  New 
dexicc  are  determined,  the  pa^anents  are  made  to  the  States,  Payments 
in  fiscal  year  1952  'will  be  106,4.30  to  nrizona  and  ;;863  to  New  '{exico. 
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(l)  Payments  to  States  and  Territories 


from  the  National  Forests  Fund 

Appropriat  ion  Act ,  1952  . . .  $13,975,000 

Budget  Estimate,  I953 . . . . . .  15,020,000 

Incr  eas  e  (due  to  an  estimate  increase  in  the  National 
Forest  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1952)  .  “tl , 045 , 000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


;  i  1952 

Project  :  1951  j(  estimated) 

Increase 

1953 

( estimat  ed) 

Payments  to  States 
and  Territories 
from  National 

Forests  Fund  (appro¬ 
priation  or  esti- 
mat e) 

0 

0 

• 

• 

« 

* 

• 

• 

• 

9 

1  • 

• 

$g,362,g97?$13,975,000^ 

+$1,045,000(1) 

$15,020,000 

INCREASE 

(1)  The  increase  of  $1,045,000  in  this  item  for  payments  to  States  and 
territories  in  the  fiscal  year  1953  results  from  an  estimated  increase 
in  National  Forest  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1952. 
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ST  TUS  CF  FRC-RiT 


The  Acts  of  /ay  23,  1903,  anc  arch  1,  1911,  as  anended  by  t-he  Act  of 
June  30,  1914,  resuire,  v;ith  a  fe-v  exceptions,  that  25  peucent  of  all 
acney  received  frcci  the  national  foresus  during  any  fiscal  year  be  paid 
to  the  States  and  Territories  in  v.hich  the  forests  are  Iccated,  for  the 
benefit  of  public  schools  and  public  roads  of  the  county  or  counties  in 
^vhich  such  national  forests  are  situated.  The  aracunt  of  this  appropria¬ 
tion  varies  each  .year  in  direct  proportion  to  national  forest  receipts 
during  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

The  reductions  made,  or  the  amounts  set  aside,  from  receipts  collected 
for  the  sale  of  national  forest  timber,  grazing  and  special  use  permits, 
etc.,  before  the  25  percent  is  applied,  are  listed  below: 

1.  Receipts  from  the  Tongass  f  uional  Forest,  Alaska,  are  being  held 
in  a  suspense  account  pending  the  settlement  of  Indian  rights 
under  the  provisions  of  the  .ct  of  august  8,  1947,  Fui  lie  Law  3^5* 

2.  The  receipts  from  certain  lands  in  the  Ut.  Hoed  National  Forest, 
Oregon,  are  paid  to  Oenfederated  Tribes  of  the  harm  Springs 
Reservation  of  Oregon,  uncer  the  terns  of  the  Act  of  July  3, 

194S,  Public  Lav;  892. 

3.  The  receipts  from  parts  of  three  counties  in  the  Superior  National 
Forest  under  the  terns  ci  the  Act  of  June  22,  1948,  ’^ublic  Lav;  '^33* 

4.  For  lands  in  certain  counties  in  Utah,  Nevada,  and  California,  the 
States  receive  25  percent  of  receipts  only  after  funos  have  been 
set  aside  for  the  ac  udsition  of  nation.al  forest  lands  within  the 
specified  national  forests  under  the  terms  of  special  acts  author¬ 
izing  arxiual  appropriations  from  forest  receipts  for  this  purpose. 

5.  The  receipts  from  certain  lands  in  Oregon  are  being  held  in  a 
suspense  account  pending  determination  of  the  custody  of  these 
lands . 

Payments  to  the  States  of  Arizona  and  Mew  'exico  under  the 
previsions  of  the  .-ict  oi  June  2C,  1910,  of  shares  of  the  gross 
receipts  from  the  national  forests  in  those  States  which  are 
pr opcrticnate  to  the  areas  of  land  granted  to  the  States  for 
schcoi  purposes  within  the  national  forests. 


6. 
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("’)  Roads  and  Trails  for  States.  National  Forests  Fund 


Appropriation  Aet,  I952  . . . c.o...  $5,600,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1553  . . . . . . .  6,000,000 

Increase  (due  to  an  estimated  increase  in  the  National  Forest 
receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1952)  . . . *  +400,000 


PROJECT  STATEMMT 

Pro  je  ct 

k 

1951 

1952 

( estimated) 

!  1953  ^ 

Increase  :( estimated) 

1,  Construction  of  roads 

and  trails  . . 

2,  Maintenance  of  roads 

and  trails . . . 

Subtotal  . . . 

Total  pay  adjustment  costs 
Prior  year  balance  availa¬ 
ble  in  1951 

1951  balfmce  available  in 

1952  . . . 

1952  balance  available  in 

1953  . . 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate  . . . 

$2,470,207 

544,940 

$4,547,000 

1,053.000 

: 

• 

+$4oo , 000 (1 ) j  $4 , 947 , 000 

• 

:  1,053,000 

3,015,147  s  5.600,000 

”+4oo',oob  r  6,000,000 

L-  -j! 

-3,051.639 

+3,382,931 

Llll,000j 

-3,382,931 

■ 

+3,382,931 

“T+3,ooo‘]  1  L 114,  boo  J 

• 

t 

• 

: 

-  -  s+3,382,931 

• 

-  -  ;-3. 382,931 

«  (S-  • 

•  •  • 

3,346,439  ?  5,600,000  s  +400,000  ;  6,000,000 

INCREASE 

(1)  The  increase  of  $400,000  in  this  item  for  fiscal  year  1953  results  from 
an  estimated  increase  in  National  Forest  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1952. 


•  4  ^  -Is 


•  ‘-I*.  - 
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STATUS  CF  PRO^RA^ 


The  act  of  .larch  1913 j  i'.ooropriated  10  percent  of  all  moneys  received 
from  the  national  forests  curing  each  fiscal  year  to  be  er<pended  by  the 
Secretary  of  agriculture  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads 
and  trails  v.ithin  the  national  corests  in  the  States  from  which  such 
proceeds  are  derivedi  (16  U*S.C*  501*) 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  distribution  by  States  of  allotments 
made  to  the  Forest  Service  in  the  fiscal  year  1951  which  were  derived 
from  national  forest  receints  collected,  in  the  fiscal  year  1950t 


State  mounts 


Alabama  .  45 >119 

AlasKa . 2>314 

Arizona  . 116,555 

Arkansas  . .  199, 503 

California  .  396,419 

Colorado . . .  90 >029 

Florida . . .  23,064 

Georgia  .  26 , O7O 

Idaho .  196,113 

Illinois  . 4,953 

Indiana  .  594 

Iowa  . .  184 

Kansas  . . .  . 

Kentucky . 11,720 

LcUisiana . .  45,069 

•'■laine  . . 760 

Maryland  ............  - 

'ichigan .  32,997 

'innesota  ...........  26,616 

lississippi  . .  106,034 

Missouri . 10,607 

I'fontana  . 62,757 

Nebraska  ............  4,756 

Nevada . .  16,913 


State  Amounts 


New  Hampshire  ......  9, 567 

Nev;  Jersey  . .  — — 

New  fexico  . 54,737 

New  York  ............  - 

North  Carolina  .  25,454 

North  Dakota . . .  16 

Ohio .  1,672 

Oklahoma  .  22,241 

Oregon  .  892,033 

Pennsylvania  .  9,135 

Puerto  Rico  .  1,479 

South  Carolina  60,082 

South  Dakota  15,492 

Tennessee  . .  20,272 

Texas  . . 135,610 

Utah  .  85,021 

'''‘ermont .  9,559 

Virginia  .  14,326 

’  ashington  .  469,607 

best  Virginia  ......  6,619 

Wisconsin . .  26,466 

■  .yoming  . . 47.596 


Total  . .  3,360,039 
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( n)  Cooperative  Work,  Forest  Service 
(Trust  Funcf) 


Fimds  received  as  contributions  for  cooperative  work  in  protection 
and  improvement  of  the  national  forests,  forest  investigations  and 
protection,  reforestation  and  administration  of  private  forest  lands 
are  deposited  in  this  account  for  use  in  meeting  the  expenses  of  the 
Forest  Service  in  performing  work  for  contributors.  This  trust  fund 
represents  an  important  activity  of  the  Forest  Service,  For  that 
reason,  a  statement  of  funds  received  and  obligated,  and  balances 
available  by  major  activities  follovrs.  In  addition,  a  detailed 
description  of  the  work  performed  by  these  major  activities  is  also 
included. 
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Note;  Balances  carried  forward  are  due  primarily  to  necessity  of  deferring  work  for  which  funds  are  deposited  until  the  most  practicable  time.  For  instance 
funds  for  sale-area  betterment  are  received  in  advance  of  cutting,  but  work  cannot  be  started  until  cutting  operations  are  completed.  The  time  lag 
sometimes  extends  for  several  years,  depending  on  amount  of  preparatory  work  in  sale  area  required,  weather  conditions,  etc.  Likewise,  funds  received 
for  "protection"  are  usually  deposited  in  the  spring  but  most  obligations  occur  fifter  July  1. 

^  See  eilso  "Expenses,  Brush  Disposal." 
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The  major  programs  conducted  under  the  account  "Cooperative  Work,  Forest 
Service"  are  described  below  in  terms  of  the  projects  reflected  in  the 
preceeding  statement. 

1.  Construction  and  f'faintenance  of  Roads  and  Trails,  and 

2.  Construction  and  faintenance  of  Other  Improvements 


Acts  of  June  30,  1914  (16  U.S.C.  498)  as  amended  by  Act  of  April  24, 
1950  (16  U.S.C.  572).  Acceptance  of  deposits  for  "Cooperative  Work 
in  ,  .  ♦  improvement  of  the  national  forests"  is  authorized  under 
the  above  Acts.  Deposits  are  accepted  from  States,  Counties, 
associations,  etc.  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  improve¬ 
ments  which  are  of  mutual  benefit  to  both  parties  or  of  public  benefit. 
For  example,  many  cooperative  agreements  are  made  with  counties  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads.  In  some  cases  the  Forest 
Service  will  pay  a  countj'-  for  constructing  a  short  section  of  road 
at  a  terminus  of  the  county  road  system.  In  other  cases  a  county 
will  deposit  money  to  the  Cooperative  Work  fund  to  cover  the  cost  of 
constructing  a  short  stretch  of  county  road  which  connects  with  a 
Forest  Service  road. 

Timber  purchasers  are  required  to  make  repairs  or  take  other  co]>- 
rective  measures  for  damages  resulting  from  their  logging  operations 
to  national  forest  lands,  residual  timber  or  improvements  or  for 
the  maintenance  occasioned  by  their  heavy  hauling  on  forest  roads. 

In  many  instances  purchasers  prefer  that  such  repairs  or  corrective 
measures  be  done  by  the  Forest  Service  at  the  operator’s  expense. 
Typical,  cooperative  work  under  this  arrangement  is  the  added  road 
maintenance  required  to  keep  roads  in  condition  under  heavy  logging 
traffic,  repair  of  telephone  lines  damaged  in  logging  and  measures 
to  check  erosion  in  skid  trails. 

Until  the  development,  in  recent  years,  of  heavy  duty  trucks  for 
log  haifLing,  the  collections  from  timber-sale  operators  were  rela¬ 
tively  minor.  However,  the  trucks  now  in  use  are  so  large  and 
carry  such  heavy  loads  that  maintenance  costs  are  excessive  and  the 
timber-sale  operators  are  required  to  keep  the  roads  in  repair  or 
to  deposit  moneys  in  the  Cooperative  Work  fimd  to  cover  the  cost  of 
such  work  performed  for  them  by  the  Forest  Service.  Many  operators, 
of  course,  maintain  the  logging  roads  themselves  and  do  not  for 
that  reason,  make  deposits  to  the  Cooperative  Work  fund. 

3 .  Protection  of  National  Forests  and  adjacent  private  lands 

The  Act  of  June  30,  1914  (16  U.S.C.  498)  authorizes  the  acceptance 
of  deposits  for  the  protection  of  the  national  forests  and  the  Act 
of  March  3,  1925,  as  amended  by  Section  5,  Act  of  April  24,  1950 
(16  U.S.C,  572)  authorizes  the  acceptance  of  contributions  for  the 
protection  of  private  lands  in  or  near  the  national  forests.  The 
major  portion  of  the  obligations  is  for  the  protection  of  private 
lands  from  fire.  This  arrangement  is  of  mutual  advantage  to  both 
parties  inasmuch  as  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  private  forest 
land  intermingled  with  land  in  Federal  ownership  on  the  national 
forests.  The  lands  in  private  ownership  are  usually  broken  up 
into  tracts  so  small  that  it  wo\ild  be  uneconomic  for  the  owner  to 
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set  up  a  fire  control , organization  for  the  protection  of  his  lands. 
The  advantage  to  the  Government  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  many 
cases  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppress  the  fires  on  the  private 
land  without  reimbursement  in  order  to  protect  the  adjoining  Federal 
land.  Ordinarily  contributions  are  not  solicited  from  resident 
owners,  because' their  active  participation  in  fire  prevention  and 
suppression  action  is  considered  to  be  of  more  value  than  the 
monetary  contributions, 

U .  Sale  Area  Betterment  and  Scaling 

Sale  area  betterment.  Under  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  9,  1930 
(16  U.S.C.  576b)  funds  are  collected  from  timber  sale  operators  to 
"cover  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  (1)  planting  (including  the 
production  or  purchase  of  young  trees),  (2)  sowing  with  tree  seeds 
(including  the  collection  or  purchase  of  such  seeds),  or  (3)  cutting, 
destroying  or  otherwise  removing,  \indesirable  trees  or  other  growth 
on  national  forest  land  cut  over  by  the  purchaser  in  order  to  improve 
the  future  stand  of  timber  .  .  .  • " 

This  "K.V.  Act"  (Knutson-Vandenberg)  of  1930  enables  the  Forest 
Service  to  insure  establishment,  after  cutting,  of  a  new  crop  where 
natural  reproduction  is  unsatisfactory,  to  control  residual  stand 
composition  where  undesirable  species  tend,  to  invade  cut-over  areas, 
and  to  take  special  measures  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  future 
crop  of  timber.  Such  expenditures  are  essential  to  prevent  deter¬ 
ioration  on  many  sale  areas  and  to  insiire  marketability  of  the  next 
stand  of  timber.  These  funds  may  be  used  only  within  the  limited 
area  of  the  timber  sale  involved  in  each  case. 

The  average  collection  in  1951  "was  83  cents  per  thousand  board  feet 
cut  on  the  national  forests.  However,  the  averages  by  regions 
varied  widely,  from  56  cents  per  thousand  in  the  Intermountain 
Region,  to  $1,28  per  thousand  in  the  Lake  States  and  $1.80  in  the 
South.  In  the  Lake  States  Region  the  amount  collected  is  used 
largely  for  reforestation  to  supplement  and  improve  natural 
regeneration  on  the  cut-over  areas.  In  the  South  the  primary 
problera  is  to  control  inferior  hardwoods  on  the  highly  productive 
pine  producing  lands,  and  most  of  the  amount  collected  is  used  for 
removing  the  hardwoods  which  otherwise  would  crowd  out  pine  seedlings 
on  cut-over  areas. 

On  cut-over  timber-sale  areas,  as  of  July  1,  1951^  94>755  acres  of 
national  forest  land  have  been  reforested  and  there  are  over  a  half 
million  acres  on  which  timber-stand- improvement  work  has  been  done 
with  money  collected  under  authorization  of  the  Knutson-Vandenberg 
Act, 

During  fiscal  year  1951j  obligations  for  "K.V."  work  on  all  national 
forests  amounted  to  slightly  less  than  $2  million.  This  program 
resulted  in  20,545  acres  of  cut-over  land  planted  and  seeded;  11,432 
acres  prepared  for  natural  seeding  by  scarifying,  poisoning  rodents 
and  other  seed  bed  preparation;  7>282  acres  of  plantation  release 
of  trees  planted  previously  on  cut-over  areas;  233,218  acres  of 
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cut-over  land  treated  to  release,  weed  and  thin  residual  and  new 
stands  of  natural  ^^oun^  ^^rov.th;  82,694  acres  of  promising  saplings 
and  poles  remaining  on  cut-^-over  acres  pruned;  10,186  acres  of  cu-t- 
over  area, treated  to  prevent  damage  to  young  groivth  by  hogs,  sheep, 
deer  and  other  grazing  animals;  451  acres  treated  to  control 
rodents  where  these  pests  were  damaging  young  growth;  8,497  acres 
treated  to  control  tree  diseases  threatening  yoiing  groi/rt-h;  and  5^223 
acres  vjere  treated  to  prepare  the  cut-over  aores  for  planting, 

VkOrk  accomplished  with  "K.V,"  funds  falls  in  three  general  groups: 

(1)  Regeneration  including  il-anting,  seeding  and  special  measures 
to  facilitate  natural  seeding.  Normally  these  activities  can 
be  carried  on  within  three  ^'■ears  after  the  area  is  cut-over, 
the  elapsed  time  depending  largely  upon  the  amount  of  prepara¬ 
tory  work  the  cut-over  area  requires  before  the  regeneration 
measures  can  be  carried  out, 

(2)  Measures  to  assure  survival  of  young  growth.  This  includes 
removal  of  inferior  tree  species  and  wolTthless.  brush  through 
girdling,  cutting,  poisoning,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  animal, 
rodent,  and  disease  control.  The  time  lag  between  cutting  and 
performance  of  this  V'/ork  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  element 
to  be  controlled  and  the  size  and  ability  of  the  young  growth 
to  meet  such  cdmpetitioj.,  Normally  , the  woj’k  can  be  dene  vdthin 
a-  two  or  three  year  period  tut  frequently  'Such  protection  must 
extend  for  some  7  to  10  years. 

(3)  Measures  to  improve  the  future  stand  of  timber.  This  is  largely 
in  the  form  ©f  pruning  repidual  trees  left  on  the  cut-ever  area, 
which  can  be  done  promptly,  and  non- commercial  thinning  of 
crowded  young  growth  vs/hich  may  require  a  wait  of  10  to  12  years 
after  cutting  for  such  stagnation  to  develop. 

Scaling.  Under  provisions  ®f  Section  210  ®f  the  Act  of  September  21, 
1944  (16  U.S.C.  572a)  acceptance  of  deposits  from  timber  purchasers 
for  cooperative  scaling  service  is  authorized.  This  authority  is 
used  where  it  is  possible  to  provide  additional  scaling  or  measure¬ 
ment  services  or  records  which  the  operator  desires.  Such  arrange¬ 
ments  are  established  only  when  reouested  by  the  operator  and 'when 
it  is  determined  tha  additional  work  can  be  performed  without  cost 
to  the  Government,  l^ere  cooperative  scaling  is  done,  the  cost  of 
the  job  is  divided  equitably  between  the  Government  and  the  operator 
on  the  basis  of  time  spent  on  obtaining  the  records  required  by 
each  party,  T ‘-e  operator’s  share,  is  deposited  in  the  cooperative 
fund.  This  arrangement  is  possible  in  only  a  limited  number  of 
situations . 

Threugh  avoiding  unnecessary  duplication  of  personnel,  it  permits 
more  efficient  operation  by  both  the  purchaser  and  the  Government. 

The  amounts  collected  annually  are  less  than  8100,000, 
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5.  Forest  Investigations 

<• 

The  Acts  of  June  30,  1914>  and  May  22,  1928,  authorize  the  accept 
tance'  of  deposits  for  forest  investigations.  Deposits  are 
received  from  States,  associations,  industrial  concern^  and  others 
to  finance  research  projects  which  are  of  mutual  bene^t  to  both 
parties.  .  For  example,  when  a  comprehensive  forest  survey  is 
inaugurated  in  a  State,  the  State  authorities  may  make  ^a  deposit 
to  the  Cooperative  IVork  fund  for  a  more  intensive  survey  than  the 
Forest  Service  requires.  In  other  cases  an  industrial  concern  will 
■  ask"  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  to,  undertake  a  research  project 
in  which  the  company  is  interested,  and  will  deposit  funds  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  project.  The  results  of  the  investigation 
are  furnished  to  the  depositor.-  They  also  add  to  the  store  of 
public  knowledge  on  that  particular  subject  on  file  at  the 
Laboratory. 

6.  Administration  of  private  lands  • 

The  Act  of  March  3j  1925  as  amended  by  Section  5^  Act  of  April  24j 
1950  (16  U.S.C.  572)  authorizes  the  acceptance  of  contributions 
for  the  management  of  private  lands.  These  contributions  are  made 
by  private  owners  who  wish  their  lands  managed  in  accordance  with 
good  forest  management  practices.  Their  holdings  are  usually  too 
small  to  warrant  the  employment  of  professional  foresters  to 
administer  such  tracts.  The  advantages  to  the  Government  include 
the  avoidance  of  possible  high  fire  hazard  areas  resulting  from 
improper  cutting  practices,  the  elimination  of  the  necessity  of 
precisely  marking  the  boundaries  of  the  private  land,  and  the 
addition  of  an-  area  of  private  forest  land  handled  under  proper 
forest,  practices.- 

7.  Reforestation 

The  Act  of  March  3,  1925  as  amended  by  Section  5>  Act  of  April  2/+, 
1950  (16  U.S.C.  572)  authorizes  the  acceptance  of  contributions 
for  reforestation  of  private  lands  intermingled  with  national-forest 
lands,  ‘ This  work  is  limited  to  areas  of  private  land  within  a 
planting  project  on  the  national  forests  or  to  areas  which  certain 
civic  and  other  public  spirited  organizations  have  taken  an  interest 
in. 


8.  firush  disposal 

This  activity  was  originally  authorized  under' the  Act  of  August  11, 
1916.  Section  6  of -the  Act  of  April  2k,  1950“' (64  Stat-.  82)  amended 
the  first  named  act,  and  removed  deposits  for  slash  disposal  from 
the  "Trust  Fund"  category.  A  separate  appropriation  was  established 
in  1951  entitled  "Expenses  of  Brush  Disposal,"  L’hile  new  transactions 
for  this  class  of  work  are-' hot  a  part  of  the  Cooperative  Lork  fund, 
brush  disposal  work  will  be  continued  for  some  time  linder  certain 
contracts  entered  into  prior  to  the  amendment. 
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National  f®rest  timber  sale  centracts  require  the  purchasers  to 
dispose  of  the  debris  resulting  from  their  cutting  to  the  degree 
considered  necessary  by  the  officer  authorized  to  make  the  sale. 

The  above  cited  1916  Act  merely  provides  authority  for  the  Forest 
Service  to  perform  this  obligation  of  the  operator  at  his  expense. 

This  arrangement  normally  works  out  in  a  more  efficient  slash  disposal 
jobc  ffost  timber  purchasers  prefer  this  arrangement.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  1950  Act  the  purchaser  may  be  required  to  make  deposits 
for  this  work. 

There  is  a  wide  variation  between  regions  in  the  amounts  collected. 

In  the  three  eastern  Regions,  where  the  generally  hirniid  atmosphere 
induces  rapid  decomposition  of  debris  on  the  forest  floor,  the 
collections  average  from  2  cents  to  14  cents  per  thousand.  On 
most  sales  in  those  Regions  little  or  no  slash  disposal  is  needed, 
but  scattering  or  piling  and  burning  is  necessary  on  a  few  areas, 
such  as  in  ffinnesota.  at  the  other  extreme,  the  Northern  Rocky 
Nountain  Region  (North  liaho  and  Vvestern  flontana)  collects  approxi¬ 
mately  $1.07  per  thousand  for  piling  and  burning  the  brush  and 
other  debris  on  sale  areas.  In  this  Region  the  rate  of  decomposi¬ 
tion  is  slow  and  the  fire  hazard  is  extremely  high.  Disposal  of 
brush  is  essential  if  serious  and  catastrophic  forest  fires  are  to 
be  prevented. 

In  the  Western  Regions  purchasers  are  required  to  perform  slash 
disposal  on  a  number  of  individual  sales  or  to  perform  certain  phases 
of  the  work  which  they  can  do  more  efficiently  with  their  crews  and 
equipment.  While  slash  disoosal  follows  general  prescriptions  within 
regions,  the  individual  needs  of  each  sale  offering  are  considered 
prior  to  advertisement  and  appropriate  specific  requirements  are 
incorporated  into  each  tinber  sale  contract. 

Refunds  to  cooperators. 

This  project  includes  refunds  to  cooperators  of  excess  deposits,  and 
in  the  case  of  "sale  area  betterment"  work,  transfers  to  the  Forest 
Reserve  Fund  when  the  cost  of  the  work  performed  is  less  than  the 
amount  collected. 
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:  STAT^imiT  GF  OBLIGATI 0113  UIIDEH  ALLOTMENTS  AND  OTHER  FtTiTIDS 


Item  . 

Olrligations , 

1951 

Estimated 

obligations , 

1952 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1953 

A^:ricultural  Marketing  Act  (Rl'IA-Title 'IlX 

$43,679 

$24,000 

$39,000 

Agriculture  (Forest  Service): 

Research  on  markets  and  prices  for 
fari^  fenast  nrcdiicts  . 

Control  of  Forest  Pests,.  Agriculture  ' 

(Forest  Service): 

For  white  nine  "blister  rust  control  on 

1  nnni  R  . . 

1,773.907 

3,129,^97 

1,750,000 

1,762,000 

2,213,000 

a/  2, 37 3. y 300 

For  insect  control  on  nationa.1  '  ' 

forests^' . . . 

Total, • Control  of  Forest  Pests 

Flood  Gont^rol,  Agriculture  (Forest 

Service) 

For  preliminary  examinations  and 

RIl’TVPVR  . . 

4,903,004 

3,512,000 

5,186,900 

680,351 

991,014 

645,699 

793.701 

38,000 

558,000 

861,260 

110,000 

Fan  works  of  impf’nvRno'nt 

For  General  Basin  investigations 

1,477,400 

1,529,260 

Administrative  E:coenses,  Section  392> 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1932» 

(Forest  'Service): 

For  cooperation  with  Production  arid 
Marketing  Administration  in  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  naval  stores  conserva¬ 
tion  program- . . . . 

Local  Administration,'.  Section 

■ 

19,756 

i 

20 , 8'44 

t 

20,864 

: 

102.917 

108,425 

116,600 

cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1932j 

(Forest' S-'rvice): 

-For  cooperation  with  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  in  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  naval  stores  conser¬ 
vation  urogram  . .  . .  . . . 

^  Allotment  for  1953  is  preliminary. 
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Item 

Obligations , 

1951 

Estimated 

obligations, 

195?- 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1953 

Kmergencx  Reconstruction  and  Rei^air, 
Forest  Service: 

For  reconstruction  and  replacement  of 
roads,-,  trails,  bridges,  telephone 
lines,  and  other  facilities  and  im- 
provem.ents  in  the  national  forests 
damaged  or  destroyed  hy  floods  (This 
represent s.  Dalance  of  supplemental 
appropriations  made  in  and  19^9 

for  repair  of  flood  dfunage)  . 

46,361 

■ 

AcT^uisitipn.  of  Lands  and  Constimiction  of 

Improvements,  Coronado  Hational  Forest: 

For  acquisition  of  lands  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  improvements  in  the  Coronado 
National  Forest,  Arizona  as  authorized 
in  P,  L.  229,  approved  August  15»  1:9^9 

16,177 

(Permanent  appropriation  of  receipts 
in  1950  for  sale  of  lands.  63  St at. 

606) 

Payments  for  Sale  of  Land  and  Timber:- 
For  refunds  of  payraent-s  for  sale  of 
land  and  timber . . . 

3,450 

4,000 

4,000 

Working  Funds,  Agriculture  (Forest 

Service)  (General  Account)  Advanced 

from: 

Department  of  Defense,  Department  of 

the  Air  Force: 

For  rese-arch  and  consulting  services 
on  sandwich  materials,  aircraft 
cargo  floor  panels,  packaging  and 
container  problems,  glues,  plastics, 
core  and  bonding  materials 

i42,45S 

167,940 

Department  of  Defense,  Department  of 

the  Army: 

For  relocation  and  replacement  of 
Forest  Service  facilities  necessi¬ 
tated  by  development  of  dams  and 
reservoirs  . . 

10,225 

. 

4i5,4o8 

510,275 

366,761 

For  research  on  glues  for  plyi^rood 
and  other  military  items,  packaging 
and  container  problems,  wood  skis, 
prefabricated  housing,  soil  traffi- 
cability,  and  fire  damage  in  for¬ 
ested  areas;  survey  of  forest  pro¬ 
ducts  requirements  for  military 
purposes;  and  classified  research,. 

Total,  Department  of  the  Army  .... 

425,633 

277,036 

j 

Iten 

Obligations, 

1951 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1952 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1933 

Working  Funds,  Atgriculture  (Forest 

Service)  (General  Account)  Advanced 

from:  (Continued) 

' 

Denartnent-  of  Defense,  Department  of 

the  Navv:  . 

For  research  on  pljnvood,  glues, 
laminated  plastics,  sandwich  con~ 
struction,  core  and  hcnding  materi¬ 
als,  packaging  and  container 
materials . 

105,430 

■ 

64,044 

National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Aeronautics: 

For  studies  of  adhesives  v/ith  im^ 
proved  terTOerature  resistant  pro¬ 
perties,  and  of  the  strength  and 
bonding  of  cellular  cores  for  sand¬ 
wich  construction  . . 

’  17,625 

- 

'20,000 

Department  of  the  Interior: 

For  protection  of  Department  of  the' 
Interior  lands  vdthin  national  for¬ 
ests  and  for  smoke  jpiaper  service 

nn  TJpf.innpl  Pm’k  r»R  ’  T  a 

94,S27 

' 

19,109 

17,060 

94i 

391 

4,037 

For  participation  in  a  soil  and  moia^ 
ture  conservation  program  and  for 
snoiif  investigation's  . 

For  rehabilitation  or  relocation  of 
'  national  forest  resources  and  ira— ' 
provements  damaged  or  destroyed  by 
activities  of  Department  of  the 
Interior  agencies  . . 

Total,  Department  of  the  Interior, 

130,996 

5,369 

Department 'of  Commerce, 'Public  Roads 

Administration: 

For  investigation  of  applications, ' 
and  constrirction,  maintenance,  and 
improvement  of  access  roads  to 
sources  of  raw  materials  . . 

73,367 

109,61s 

Federal  Power  Commission: 

For  investigation  and' supervision  of 
Federal  Poi^er  Commission  projects  , 

1,624 

462! 

' 
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1 1  eni 


Wo rking  Fnnds,  Agriculture  (forest 
~SeryiceTT&one^al  Account)  Advanced 
fi’on:  "CContintied) 


:  OlDligat  ions , 

;  1951 

I 


Estimatod 

©■bligations, 

1952 


Estimated 

obligations 

1993 


f 


Hous ing  and  Home  Ei nance  Agency: 

"Por  progro-n  of  investigations  and  re— J 
search  on  building  materials  and  : 
systems  . . . 

• 

National  Security  Resources  Board;  J 

~T.o  cover  cost  of  conducting,  .a  forest  ; 
products  materials  survey  . . .5 

Post  Office  Department*.  '• 

To  cover  costs  of  developing  packag-  { 
ing  specifications  for  parcel  post  ,l 


140,499: 

« 

$ 

t 

6,702: 

: 


12.233: _ zrzH 


20,000 


Bural  Electrification  Administration:  : 

"Por  technical  assistance  on  power  linS 

pole  proolems 

Soil  Conservation  Ser'^ice: 

Por  a  snow  survey  in  Montana . . 

Total,  Working  Punds,  Agriculture, 

Porest  Service,  General  Account 


Working  Punds,  Agriculture,  General 

( Porest  Service)  Advanced  from; 

Department  of  Defense,  Deuartment  of 
the  Arm;^t 

Por  training  Japanese  agricultural 
leaders  in  the  field  of  agriculture 

To  cover  the  cost  of  providing  data, 
in  connection  with  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  Arkansas,  ^ite,  and 
Ped  Diver  basins,  to  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  * . . . . 

Por  mapping  strategic  o,reas . 

Department  of  Defense,  Department  of 
the  Wavy: 

For  napping  strategic  areas  . . 

Total,  Working  Funds,  Agriculture, 
General 


13,696 

8,250 

6,366 

3i4 

1.069.396 

1,305,266 

i44 

456 

: 

• 

32,252 

4,S9i 

^  4,348 

• 

: 

53,523 

28,421 

— — 

90,S10 

33,225 

a/  Allotment  as  of  December  31»  1950 
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Working  Funds,  Agriculturo,  Porest 
Service,  Spocial  ?a.nd; 

Advanced  from  Int erior . Deportment : 

For  installation  of  radio  conmanica- 

tion  equinnent  . . 

For  relo.cation  of  telephone  linos . 

For  snow,  investigations,  Frazer 

'  experiment ai  area  .  . . .* 

For  changing  cominanication  facilities: 
hetvreen  the  .Swan  Valley  Hanger  Sta¬ 
tion  and  the  Alpine  .G-uard  Station 


Total,  Interior  Departnent . 

I 

« 

Cooperative  Work,  Forest  , Service:  J 

Trust  fund  deposited  hy  cooperators  : 
for  the  '  ac'cor::pli'shment  of  certain  pro-: 
jects.  which  are  of  mutual  "benefit  to  • 
Forest  Service  and  such  cooperators, 
as  follows!  , .  ,  .  ,  ^  ' 

■  X,  GonstniGtipn  and  maintenajice  of-. 

roads  and  trails 

Construction  and  maintenance  of  •  , : 

other  inprpvements; . 

Protection -of  national  forest  .  ■ 
and  , ad j he ent'  private  land  ...... 

Sale-area  "betterment  and  scaling.,,; 
'Fore'^t  investigations  . 

6.  Administration  . . . . . 

7. ;  Reforest  at, ion  . .  .■ 

S.  'Brush  disposal  ......... . .' . . 

9.  Refunds  to  cooperators  . 


2. 

3. 

K 

5.' 


Total,  Go  operative -Work  . . 

Forest  Service,  State  Rura.1  Rehahilita—  ; 
tion  Corporation -Funds  (Trust  Fund); 

For  administration  .of  tile  SI  Pueblo 

gra.zing  project  and.  the  Lo'b'ato  Grant 
projects  in  New  Mexico  for  the 
Farmers’  Home  Administration . . 

Forest  highway's,  Bureau  of  Pu"blic  Roads, : 
Department  of  Co.mmcrce  (Transfer  to 

Agrioulture)  (Forest  Service); 

For  carrying  out  Forest  Service  respon-: 
si"bilitios  in  the  forest  highway  pro-; 
gran . . . 


©"bligations, 

1951 

Estimated 
o'hligat  ions , 

1952 

Estimated 
o'hligat  ions , 

.  1953 

6l8 

53 

.  2 

— 

77 

— 

.  i,57S 

-  ■  .53 

2,249 

132 

--1—^ 

197.945 

» 

500,000- 

i 

\  500,00a 

.  /  klj, 320. 

.  '  '400,000 

400,000 

'  ''1,250,430 

..  .1.936,131 
■  ■  ■'  3?3.‘535 
, 115,110 
34,281: 
", '1,040;  ,'896 
222,470 

'  '  1,400,000 
2,965,000 
"  425,*o00, 

120,000 
4o,odo 
■ '  1,000,000 
150,000 

1, 400 ; 000 
3,065,000 
425,000 
120,0.00 
■46;  000 
.  .900,000 
150,000 

•5, -898, 31s 

7,000,000 

7,000,000 

13,166 

■  , 

14,699 

■ 

6,129 

95,320 

91,700 

92,000 
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• 

• 

Item  .  jObligations » 

:  ...  19.51 

Estimated 

obligations, 

.  1952 

Estimated 

obligations, 

.  1953 

Mutual  Security.  (Allotment  to  Agricul-  J 

ture)  (Forest  Service):  : 

For  expenses  incident  to  the  foreign  : 

tirS'iTi©©  "px* 0 ^ x* 3-111  030 

a/  4.800 

■  i 

Salaries  and  Expenses.  Defense  Production: 

81.000 

Activities.  Agriculture  (Forest  Service): 

For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  i- 
Defense  Production  Act  Of  1950  ;  164,408 

Forest  Roads  and  Trails,  Forest  Service;  : 

Forest  highways  o..,.,  ...o  .  :  2,963 

Development  roads  and  trails  . .  :  66.291 

23.662 

— 

(This  represents  balance  of  appropria-  : 
tions  made  for  Forest  roads  and  trails: 
prior  to  1950)  : 

Total,  Forest  Roads  and  Trails  :  69.2  54 

25.115 

•"  r:. 

Obligations  under  reimbursements  from  * 

Governmental  and  other  agencies:  ; 

Salaries  and  expenses  :  4,545,771 

Forest  development  -  roads  and  trails,  i 
and  roads  and  trails  for  States  ; 

(permanent)  ,.,.,c,/co . i  370,668 

^11  ^  2^1 

4.580,235 

536,309 

13.400 

4,581.235 

537,309 

13.400 

5.129,944 

5.131,944 

2  .  . 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIOIS  IWDIR  ALLOTMEITS  AND 

OTHER  IDEDS  :  19.242. 513 

18.844.727 

19.122,622 

a/  Allotment  as  of  December  31 i  1950. 

b/  Represents  primarily  reimbursements  from  other  appropriations  of  Forest 
Service  and  other  Government  agencies  for  rental  of  pooled  equipment ,  and 
for  sale  of  vsupplies  and  equipment  usually  of  special  design  or  packaging 
for  field  operations, 

cj  Represents  prinarily  sale  of  sr^pplies  and  equipment  to  other  appropriations 
of  Forest  Service  (principally  "fighting  forest  fires")  and  to  other 
Government  agencies. 
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FOREST  ROADS  AND  TRAILS,  EMERGENCY  CONSTRUCTION,  ACT  OF  JUNE  19,  1934 

This  appropriation  was  made  as  an  employment  relief  measure  in  1934  for 
the  construction  of  reads  and  trails.  The  halaiice  of  $39  remaining  in  the 
fund  resulted  from  adjustments  in  vouchers  c®v8ring  payments  made  at  the 
^  time  the  program  was  active.  This  "balance  will  "be  returned  to  the 
Treasury  in  1952. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  FOREST  ACCESS  ROADS  TO  STANDING  TIMBER 

(Trust  Fund) 

In  fiscal  year  194?,  $10,900,000  was  advanced  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Fin¬ 
ance  Agency,  through  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  acess  roads  to  national  forest  timber,  under  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  section  11  of  the  "Veterans  Emergency  Housing  Act  ef  1946  (Act 
of  May  22,  1946,  Public  Law  388)  .  The  unobligated  balance  of  $10,728 
remaining  in  this  account  will  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  during  fiacal 
year  1952. 


FEDERAL  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES  CORPORATION 
(NCffiTHEASTERN  TIMBER  SALVAGE  ADMINISTRATION) 

This  schedule  reflects  a  balance  cf  $483  remaining  in  the  fund  advanced 
by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for  timber  salvage  operations 
in  Now  England  following  the  hurricane  in  September,  1938.  This  balance 
will  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  during  fiscal  year  1952. 
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PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES  AND  AIRCRFAT 

Replacement  of  passenger  motor  vehicles.  It  Is  proposed  to  replace  126 
cars  in  the  fiscal  year  1953*  Practically  all  of  the  cars  to  he  replaced 
will  he  of  model  19^7  or  cider  with  mileages  in  excess  of  60,000  miles. 

The  only  exception  to  the  practice  of  replacing  older  cars  with  mileages 
in  excess  of  the  standard,  would  he  t©  replace  cars  involved  in  serious 
accidents  or  where  operating  costs  become  excessive.  Most  Forest  Service 
cars  are  operated  mainly  over  mountain  roads  where  surfaces  are  rough  and 
dusty,  grades  are  steep  and  curves  are  numerous  and  sharp. 

Aircraft .  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  he  necessary  to  purchase  1  heli¬ 
copter  and  to  replace  one  reconnaissance  plane  and  one  cargo  plane  in  the 
fiscal  year  1953*  The  planes  t©  he  replaced  were  acquired  in  19^5*  Since 
Forest  Service  planes  are  operated  in  large  part  over  rough  mountain 
terrain,  they  should  not  he  continued  in  operation  unless  they  are  com¬ 
pletely  airworthy.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  recennaissance  plane  is 
$12,090,  and  of  the  cargo  plane  fer  transporting  smoke- jumpers,  fire¬ 
fighters,  and  equipment  and  supplies  for  fighting  forest  fires,  $70,000. 

The  helicopter  has  proven  to  he  a  very  valuable  tool  in  forestry,  especial¬ 
ly  in  fire  control  activities.  Defense  activities  have  seriously  reduced 
the  availability  ©f  privately  owned-commercially  operated  helicopters. 
Contract  and  charter  prices  are  becoming  unreasonably  high  and  frequently 
helicopters  are  not  available  when  needed.  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  service,  it  is  proposed  to  purchase  ene  helicopter  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $50,000. 


f. 


I 
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i^OOD  CONTROL,  AOEI CULTURE 
Purpose  Statement 


Flood  Control  Activities »  The  Flood  Control  activities  of  the  Department 
^e  carried  out  pursuant  to  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  22,  1936,  as 
amended  and  supplemented.  They  consist  of : 

1,  The  preliminary  examination  and  survey  of  watersheds  authorized 
"by  the  Congress  for  investigation  and  the  preparation  of  survey 
reports  sotting  forth  the  watershed  conditions  and  recommending 
improvement  programs,  and 

2.  The  installation  of  watershed  improvement  measures  to  retard 
run-off  and  waterflow  and  to  prevent  erosion  which  are  included 
in  improvement  prograims  approved  hy  the  Congress. 

The  Forest  Service  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  have  "been  assigned 
the  responsibility,  on  a  territorial  basis,  for  the  investigation  of 
watersheds  and  the  preparation  of  flood  control  survey  reports.  The 
Bureau  of  Agricult\u*al  Economics,  the  Production  and  Marketing  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  other  Federal  agencies  and  State  and  local  agencies  are 
consulted  as  they  have  interests  or  can  contribute  to  the  development 
of  recommended  programs.  When  the  recommended  programs  are  approved  by 
the  Congress,  the  Department  proceeds  with  installation  of  the  authorized 
measures, 

Watershed  improvement  measures  to  increase  the  infiltration  of  water  into 
watershed  lands,  to  retard  and  control  run-off,  and  to  prevent  erosion 
and  thus  reduce  sedimentation  of  stream  channels  and  reservoirs  are  being 
installed  on  11  watersheds  for  which  the  Congress  has  authorized  improve*- 
ment  programs.  This  work  is  handled  by  the  Forest  Service  and  Soil  Con- 
sevation  Service,  in  cooperation  with  State  and  local  agencies  and  land 
owners  and  operators. 

General  Basin  Investigations.  General  Basin  Investigation  activities 
consist  of  the  preparation  of  the  agricultural  phases  of  comprehensive, 
integrated  resource  development  programs  for  the  Ar-kansas-White-Red 
River,  the  Colorado  River,  and  Hew  England-Uew  York  areas  pursuant  to 
various  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  work  of  the  Department. 

Resource  development  programs  for  the  Arkansas-White-Red  River  and  the 
New  Bngland-lTew  York  areas  are  being  developed  cooperatively  by  con¬ 
cerned  Federal  agencies  with  appropriate  State  and  local  participation, 
under  the  Federal  Inter-Agency  River  Basin  Committee,  By  this  proce¬ 
dure  overfall  programs  are  prepared  for  the  development,  use  and  con¬ 
servation  of  all  natural  resources  in  the  areas,  which,  after  appropri¬ 
ate  review  by  concerned  Federal  agencies  and  States,  will  be  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  for  consideration.  The  agricultural  program  for  the 
Colorado  River  area  is  to  complement  plans  already  prepared  by  other 
agencies  for  the  development  of  irrigation  and  power  resources  of  the 
river  so  that  a  complete  program  for  development  of  the  land  and  water 
resources  of  the  river  will  be  available  for  consideration  of  the 
Congress  and  in  order  that  protection  may  be  provided  for  main  stream 
reservoirs  by  watershed  treatment  above  reservoirs. 
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The  Department,  in  cooperation  with  federal  and  State  agencies,  is  also 
continuing  the  preparation  of  an  agricultural  program  for  the  Columhia 
Basin  area  under  this  and  other  funds  available  to  the  Department o 

These  programs  are  planned  and  are  being  carried  out  in  close  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  people  in  each  area„  Their  purpose  is  to  provide  an 
effective  means  by  which  Federal  activities  can  assist  the  people  to 
beneficially  use  and  conserve  their  natur-al  resources  and  to  fulfill 
local,  regional,  and  national  needs o 


Estimated, 

1952 


Budget 

Estimate, 

'  ■  1953 


Appropriated  funds 


a/  $T, 262,097 


$7,750,000 


^  Includes  $702,497  available  from  prior  year  balanceso 
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FLOOD  C03SITR0L,  AGRICULTURE 


Approprl.3<tion  Act; ^  135^  p 37 ^ > SOO 

Supplemental  appropriation  for  1952  (Second  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act p  1352/  lS6p SOO 

Rase  for  1353  o»«o»«C'Oeo»«»»o35eeoe»ooo»«»».»*e»<>»»««o».>r»o»  Up  559  5  600" 

Rud^ e t  E s t ima t e ^  13 53  •o*ooopo*«pp*o*p««opop«»»**o«oo*Q6eo»c  7975^fOOO 

Increase  (direct  appropriation)  ^  ^  ^ o  .  +1,130,4^ 


Hotel  Although  an  increased  appropriation  of  $l,130p400  is  requested 
for  this  item  in  1353 »  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  he  an 
increase  of  only  $4S7p303  ii^  total  funds  available  due  to  the 
availability  of  prior  year  balances  of  $702,437  iii  the  fiscal 
year  1352. 

SUIMARY  OF  INCREASES  AHD  DECREASES,  1353 
(On  the  basis  of  available  funds) 


Decrease  for  preliminary  examinations  and  surveys  (flood 

control)  . . . .  -$159 » 202 

Increase  for  installation  of  works  of  improvement  on  auth¬ 
orized  watersheds  (flood  control)  . . . .  44-46p638 

Increase  for  General  Rasin  Investigations  in  the  Colorado 

River  area  . . . .  +200 p 000 

Nominal  increase  in  transfer  to  Office  of  the  Secretary p 

rounding  the  amount  to  $25»000  . +4-07 


PROJECT  STATEMEI^T 
(Reflecting  available  funds) 


Project  : 

• 

• 

1951 

(estimated)  ; 

1953 

(estimated) 

• 

V 

1.  Preliminary  examina-  ; 

• 

• 

• 

tions  and  surveys  ; 

• 

k 

(flood  control)  i 

$1,812,685 

$1,853,2021-159,202(1) 

$1,700,000 

2,  Works  of  improvement  ; 

• 

(flood  control)  .....c5 

6.644.393 

5,103,8421+446,638(2) 

5,556,51*0 

3.  General  Rasin  Inves-  : 

• 

• 

tigations  . .  t 

— 

250,0001+200,000(3) 

450,000 

Transferred  to?  : 

• 

• 

"Salaries  and  : 

c 

expenses.  Office  of  t 

• 

■9 

the  Secretary  of  i 

• 

• 

Agriculture*'  . .  i 

25,000 

24,533:  +4-07 

25,000 

"Salaries  and  t 

9 

9 

expenses,  Office  of  ; 

» 

• 

the  Solicitorj  De- 

• 

• 

partment  of  Agricul-  : 

0 

9 

17,000 

18,46os 

18,460 

Total  pay  adjustment  : 

3 

— 

[363,883]:  [+20, 368] 

r390,8571 

Total  available  or  1 

ft 

f 

estimate  . ........... .  ; 

8,439,07s 

7,262,097s+487,903 

7,750,000 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Project 

iqPSi  '  ^952  : 

; (estimated) ; 

Transfer  in  1952  osti- 

•  V 

•  t 

•  • 

•  * 

mates  to  General 

P  0 

Services  Administra-  ' 

•  • 

fciOTl  •••••ofl»o»oa<eoa0 

+$2,200;  - ; 

Prior  year  balance 

available  in  195i 

-3,088.7755  - 

1951  balance  available 

•  • 

*  9 

in  1952  . . . . 

+702,497;  -$702,497: 

Reduction  pursuant  to 

:  s 

Soc  •  9  0  0  0  0  0'C  9900 

.  +4,200,000; '  ; 

Total  appropriation  or 

•  • 

9  • 

•Cl00*«0*90D» 

10,315.000;  6,559,600; 

IITCREASIS  'MD'  DECZEAS3S 


The  net  increase  of  $487,903  in  estimated  ohli^i^ations  under  this  item 
for  1953  consists  of  the  following;  ■  ... 

( 1 )  A  decrease  of  $139  >202  for  Pro llminsiry  EiKaminations  and  Sm-yeyStf 
Flood  Control  survey  activities  will  be  curtailed  where  such  action  will 
result  in  a  minimum, of  loss  of  investment  already  made  and  of  impairment 
of  the  total  program.  The  current  and  proposed  survey  work  is  directed 
primarily  toward  those,  watersheds  where  basin-wide  resource  development 
studies  are  needed  or  are  under  wayi. 

Within  the  total  funds  estimated  for  preliminary  examinations  and  surveys 
for  the  fiscal  year  1953*  assistance  will  be  provided  the  Missouri  Basin 
Survey  Commission,  established  by  Executive  Order  IO3I8.  dated  January  3, 
1952.  The  Commission  will  study  the  land  and  water  resotirces  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  and  their  utilization,  the  relevant  plans  and 
programs  of  governmental  and  other  agencies  and  interested  groups, 
including  projects  and  programs  now  in  operation  or  under  development. 

The  Commission  will  prepare  recommendations  for  an  integrated  and  compre¬ 
hensive  program  for  the  development,  use  and  protection  of  the  land  and 
water  resources  of  the  Basin. 

(2)  An  increase  of  $446,698  for  Works  of  Improvement p  The  funds  would 

be  used  to  install  watershed  improvement  measures  that  retard  run-off 
and  water-flow  and  prevent  erosion  and  so  reduce  floodwater  and  sediment 
damages  in  the  eleven  watersheds  for  which  improvement  programs  were 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  19^,  as  amended.  The  following 

table  indicates  the  estimated  obligations  for  watershed  improvement  work 
in  1952  and  1953i. 
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Land  owners  and  operators  within  untreated  portions  of  these  11  watersheds 
continue  to  suffer  repeated  and  cumulative  flood  water  and  sediment 
damages  to  crops,  livestock,  farm  lands  and  other  property.  They  are 
ready  and  anxious  to  participate  in  the  installation  of  needed  measures 
"because  of  the  "benefits  received  in  saving  valua"ble  land  and  needed  crops. 
Some  measures  have  "been  Installed  within  portions  of  each  of  these  11 
watersheds  each  year  since  19^7  with  good  resiilts.  On  untreated  portions 
of  the  watersheds,  erosion  and  floodwaters  have  caused  further  damages 
since  the  survey  reports  were  con^leted  so  the  improvement  job  has  become 
bigger  and  hence  more  expensive.  The  longer  the  work- is  delayed,  the 
greater  will  be  the  cost  of  installing  effective  measures  and  the  longer 
their  benefits  will  be  delayed.  The  benefits  of  increased  agricultural 
production  and  of  stabilized  production  capacity  are  needed  during  the 
present  defense  emergency.  The  increase  is  urgently  needed  to  help  make 
progress  toward  getting  the  repaired  measures  installed. 

(3)  An  increase  of  $200,000  for  General  Basin  Investigations  for  the  pre¬ 

paration  of  the  agricultural  phases  of  a  resource  development  program 
for  the  Colorado  River  are a  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal,  State  and 
local  agencies.  In  the  Colorado  River  area  plans  have  been  prepared  by 
other  Government  agencies  for  the  development  of  irrigation  and  power 
resources  of  the  river.  This  Department  proposes  to  develop  a  compre¬ 
hensive  agricultural  program  for  the  area  to  complement  these  plans. 

This  is  essential  in  order  that  a  complete  program  for  development  of  the 
land  and  water  resources  of  the  area  will  be  available  for  consideration 
by  the  Congress  and  in  order  that  protection  may  be  afforded  main  stream 
investments  by  watershed  treatment  above  reservoirs.  The  increase  is 
necessary  to  get  this  work  -under  way.  The  data  gathering  and  program 
development  work  would  be  carried  out  in  each  area  by  representatives  of 
agencies  of  the  Department  serving  as  work  groups  under  the  supervision 
of  a  Field  Representative  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  The  Department 
would  cooperate  closely  with  representatives  of  other  concerned  Federal; 
and  State  agencies. 


CHANGES  lU  LAITGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 

follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

Flood  control:  For  expenses  necessary,  in  accordance  with  the 
Flood  Control  Act,  approved  June  22,  1936  (Public  Law  73^),  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  to  make  preliminary  examinations  and 
surveys,  and  to  perform  works  of  improvement,  and  to  plan  the 
agricultural  phases  of  the  development  of  the  Columbia  Basin 

1  area,  the  Arkansas-White-Red  River  area,  [and]  the  New  England- 
Uew  York  area,  the  Colorado  River  area,  and  the  Missouri  River 
area,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  the 
activities  of  the  Department,  including  not  to  exceed  $100,000 
for  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section 
706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (5  U.S.C.  574),  as  amended  by 

2  section  I5  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.SoO,  55a),  at  rates 
for  individuals  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  [$6,372,800]  $7>750.000*  *  *  *  Provided  further. 
That  of  the  funds  available  herein,  not  in  excess  of  [$6,000,000] 

3  $5,556,540  (with  which  shall  be  merged  the  unexpended  balance  of 


-  3S0  - 

ftmds  heretofore  made  available  for  these  purposes)  may  be 
expended  in  watersheds  heretofore  authorized  by  section  13  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  December  22,  1944,  for  necessary 
gully  control,  floodwater  detentiont  and  floodway  structures 
in  areas  other  than  those  over  which  the  Department  of  the 
Army  has  jurisdiction  and  responsibility, 

4  plood  control:  For  an  additional  amount,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  22,  1936 
(Public  Law  738) s  as  amended  and  supplemented,  to  expedite 
investigations  and  surveys  in  critical  areas  in  the  Missouri 
and  Upper  Mississippi  River  watersheds  and  the  submission  of 
reports  thereof  to  the  Congress,  $1S6,S00,  to  be  merged  with 
the  appropriation  made  under  this  head  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  1952 o] 

The  first  change  in  language  is  proposed  to  authorize  the  use  of  funds 
appropriated  under  this  item  for  developing  the  agricultural  phases  of 
programs  for  basin-wide  resource  development  in  the  Colorado  River  and 
Missouri  River  areas  as  explained  more  fully  above.  Without  such  lan¬ 
guage  the  Department  would  be  limited  in  the  use  of  funds  for  assisting 
the  Missouri  Basin  Survey  Commission  in  work  authorized  under  the  Flood 
Control  Acts,  This  language  would  permit  the  Department  to  provide  the 
assistance  contemplated  in  Executive  Order  10318  under  this  appropriation 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  various  laws  relating  to  the 
activities  of  the  Department. 

The  second  change  in  language  is  proposed  to  provide  authority  to  obtain 
the  services  cf  experts  for  consulting  assistance  on  problems  of  a  scope 
entailing  specialized  knowledge  and  experience  beyond  that  obtainable 
from  individuals  at  a  grade  allowable  under  the  Classification  Act,  The 
Comptroller  General  has  ruled  that  $45,36  (Grade  GS-15)  per  diem  is  the 
hipest  payable  unless  the  Appropriation  Act  specifically  provides  for  a 
higher  rate  (29  Coii5)t,  Gen,  267),  This  proposed  change  would  authorize 
the  employment  of  experts  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per  day. 

This  recommendation  stems  from  the  need  for  designing  and  installing 
watershed  works  of  improvement  that  are  technically  sound  and  adeq.uate 
to  meet  problems  of  increasing  complexity  and  which  will  prevent  flood 
damages  within  practical  limits  under  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
Congressional  authorizations. 

For  example,  the  upstream  floodwater  retarding  structures  in  the  Washita, 
Trinity  and  Middle  Colorado  river  watersheds;  the  major  gully  control 
structures  in  the  Little  Sioux  river  watershed;  and  channel  stabilization 
works  in  the  Little  Tallahatchie  and  Yazoo  watersheds  present  problems 
having  to  do  with  stability  of  foundations,  most  economical  safe  designs 
of  earth  fills  and  spillways,  and  alternate  designs  or  methods  of 
treatment , 

It  is  considered  wise  practice  in  the  engineering  profession,  as  in  other 
professions,  to  utilize  the  services  of  specialists  in  a  consulting 
capacity  on  new,  unusiial  or  especially  important  cases  or  problem.s  iirhich 
are  encountered  from  time  to  time.  The  services  of  specialists  of 


recognized  standing  in  the  profession  in  fo\indation  exploration  and  treat¬ 
ment,  in  soil  mechanics  principles  and  practice  of  earth  dam  design,  in 
structural  design  of  spillwa,ys,  and  in  hydra\fLic  problems  of  flood  rout¬ 
ing  and  stream  flow  are  considered  to  he  necessary  in  order  to  assure 
most  economical  construction  consistent  vrith  expected  performance.  These 
are  not  now  available  to  the  department  tinder  existing  authorizations.  Such 
consulting  service  on  certain  specific  problems  would  help  provide  the 
soundest  possible  technical  basis  for  principles  and  methods  of  handling 
similar  problems  in  the  future  without  req.uiring  recurrent  consultation. 
However',  similar  service  on  other  unusual  problems  that  may  be  encountered 
should  be  available  as  needed. 


The  objective  is  to  assure  that  the  works  of  improvement  will  be  installed 
most  economically  and  will  function  most  effectively  and  safely  consistent 
with  the  severity  of  the  flood  hazards  and  damages  to  be  alleviated  and 
w'ith  the  soundest  possible  use  of  Federal  and  cooperator  funds. 

It  is  expected  that  the  authority  requested  will  be  utilized  only  if  it 
is  determined  in  each  instance  that  the  kind  of  consulting  services 
needed  cannot  be  supplied  from  technical  personnel  within  the  Department 
or  other  Departments  of  the  Federal  Government  or  from  State  agencies  or  f 
other  groups  which  may  be  collaborating  or  cooperating  with  the  Depart-  f 
ment  in  this  work,  | 

For  the  fiscal  year  1953s  i't  is  estimated  that  the  total  of  such  services  I 
at  the  per  diem  rate  indicated  would  not  exceed  30  days.  | 

The  third  change  in  language  is  for  the  purpose  of  changing  from  $6,000,000 
to  $5s556,5^0  the  limitation  on  the  amount  w^hich  may  be  expended  in  auth- 
orized  watersheds  for  gully  control,  flcodwater  detention,  and  floodway  > 
structures  in  certain  areas.  ,  The  revised  limitation  represents  the  amount  ; 
requested  for  prosecuting  works  of  improvement  on  authorized  watersheds  | 
in  fiscal  year  1953. 

The  fourth  change  is  for  the  purpose  of  deleting  language  included  in  the 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act ,  1952,  appropriating  $186,  SOO  for 
expediting  the  investigation  and  survey  of  critical  areas  in  the  Missouri 
and  Upper  Mississippi  liver  watersheds,  | 

The  small  watersheds  for  which  survey  reports  are  being  prepared  with  | 

these  funds  in  1952  ere;  i 


Illinois  -  Money  Creek 
Tom  Creek 

Iowa  -  Davids  Creek 
Honey  Creek 
Indian  Creek 


Minnesota  -  Crow  Creek,  S.  Fork 
Willow  Creek 

Missouri  -  Blackwater  Creek, 
Upper  Lost  Creek 

Nebraska  -  Dry  Creek 


Kansas  -  Bills  Creek 

Claus sen  Creek 
Little  Delaware  River 
Lost  Creek 
Uohlin  Creek 
Wolf  Creek 
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The  preparation  of  these  reports  is  being  expedited  so  that,  after 
approval  hy  the  Congress,  measures  to  retard  rvai-off  and  prevent  soil 
erosion,  which  are  essential  for  the  protection  of  farm  lands  and  other 
property,  can  he  undertaken. 


I’ 

V' 


STATUS  OF  PROCSm 


Objective;  To  reduce  danages  caused  by  floodwaters,  erosion  and  sedi¬ 
ment  to  agricultural  and  other  pi’operty,  particularly  in  the  upstream 
areas,  and  to  reservoirs  on  the  mainstreams . 

Method;  By  land  use  adjustment  and  watershed  conservation  and  improvement 
measures  to  prevent  erosion  and  to  increase  the  amount  of  water  tempor¬ 
arily  stored  in  the  soil  and  by  the  use  of  ve^tation  and  small  supple¬ 
mentary  works  to  impound  sediment,  help  control  gullies  and  stabilize 
streambajiks,  and  retard  run-off  and  control  its  movement  into  the  rivers 

Authorization;  Pursuant  to  the  piovisions  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended  and  supplemented,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
assigned  the  responsibility  for  making  preliminary  examinations  and 
surveys  of  watersheds  authorized  for  investigation  by  the  Congress, 
for  preparing  watershed  survey  reports  recommending  improvement  programs 
arid  for  installing  watershed  improvement  measures  included  in  authorized 
programs . 

Progress  with  Preliminary  Examinations  and  Surveys 

Congress  has  authorized  over  1,000  watershed  investigations. 

Congress  has  authorized  and  directed  this  Department  to  make  some  1,060 
investigations  of  watersheds  or  parts  of  watersheds  under  the  Flood 
Control  Acts 6  In  various  instances  two  or  more  authodzations  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  same  watershed,  so  the  actual  number  of  survey  reports 
to  be  prepared  and  the  number  of  vratersheds  involved  is  materially  less 
than  this  figure. 

The  Department  has  completed  preliminary  examination  reports  on  178 

watersheds  and  survey  reports  on  20» 

Preliminary  examination  reports  on  I48  watersheds  have  recommended  that 
surveys  be  made  and  30  have  not.  Survey  reports  on  20  watersheds  or 
groups  of  watersheds  have  been  f  orv^arded  to  Congress  •  Thirteen  of  these 
reports  recommended  prograjiis  of  improvement  and  7  did  not.  The  Flood 
Control  Act  of  December  22,  1944^  as  amended  and  supplemented,  approved 
programs  of  improvement  as  recommended  in  11  of  these  reports.  The 
Congress  is  now  considering  the  programs  recommended  for  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  and  for  the  Green  River  in  Kentucl^y. 

Survey  reports  on  other  watersheds  are  now  in  final  stage. 

Preliminary  examination  or  survey  vvork  v/as  carried  on  in  1951  on  57 
watersheds  or  groups  of  watersheds.  Viork  is  continuing  on  35  of  these 
and  is  scheduled  for  19  additional  watersheds  in  1952.  In  several 
instances  reports  are  being  prepared  on  a  group  of  several  authorized 
watersheds.  A  similar  approach  may  be  foliated  in  the  future  in  other 
instances  where  it  is  feasible  and  more  economical.  During  the  fiscal 
year  1951  nine  survey  reports  were  forv;srded  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  for  consideration,  one  of  which  (Green  River  -  Kentucky)  has 
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been  forwarded  to  the  Congress  this  fiscel  year.  Eight  other  suivey 
reports  are  novj-  in  the  process  of  clesirance  vdth  other  Federal  agencies 
and  with  the  States  and  about  20  others  are  expected  to  be  that  status 
by  early  in  1952. 

Authority  is needed  for  installation  of  improvement  measures  on  more 
vratersheds . 

The  favorable  results  obtained  from  measures  now  installed  on  selected 
subv;atersheds  within  the  11  authorized  watersheds  emphasize  the  import¬ 
ance  and  need  to  speed  up  the  development  of  improvement  -programs  and 
to  obtain  authority  for  their  application  in  other  drainage  basins  v.here 
floodViTaterp  erosion  and  sediment  damage  to  agricultural  and  other  prop¬ 
erty  is  severe  and  viiere  mainstream  complementary,?-  works  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  others  need' protection.  Group¬ 
ing  of  small  watersheds  for  survey  and  reporting  purposes  wherever 
practicable  helps  to  accomplish  this  . 

liVatershed  and  downstream  program  recommendations  are  correlated . 

Program  recommendations  for  watershed  improvement  are  based  upon 
hydrologic  and  economic  data  obtained  by  this  Department,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  other  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies  and  mutually  ' 
shared  by  all  to  the  extent  it  is  applicable.  Proposed  inprovements 
are  correlated  with  and  designed  to  protect  mainstream  works  constructed 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  addition  to 
providing  protection  to  the  watershed  lands  and  property  above  the 
mainstream  works. 

ViTatershed  Works  of  Improvement 

Reduction  of  floodwater  and  sediment  damage  begins  where  the  rain  falls  - 

on  watershed  lands.  * 

The  Flood  Control  Acts  proy/ide  for  the  reduction  of  flood  and  sediment 
damages,  the  prevention  of  soil  erosion  and  the  control  of  floods  by  a 
combina-tion  of  watershed  improvement  measures  and  ma.instream,  control 
works.  Land  use  adjustments,  soil  and  water  conservation  and  forestry 
measures  within  the  authorized  watersheds  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
soil  to  absorb  and  temporarily  store  water.  They  help  to  prevent  erosion 
and  to  reduce  the  downstream  damage  to  propeirby  and  reservoir's  by  sedi¬ 
ment.  Gully  control/  floodwater  retarding,  sediment  storage,  strearabank 
stabilization  and  other  supplementary  measures  further  assist  in  these 
functions  and  in  the  orderly  routing  of  runoff  from  the  land  into  the 
minor  watercoiirses  and  doim  to  the  main  streams  where  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  responsibility.  The  installation  period  for  individual 
subwatersheds  is  customarily  planned  to  cover  two  to  four  years.  The 
period  for  entire  v;atersheds  is  usually  scheduled  to  cover  from  10  to 
30  years. 
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Responsibilities  for  Watershed  Laprovement  "w'ork 

The  Forest  Service  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  have  been  assigned 
responsibility  for  the  installation  of  authorized  watershed  virorks  of 
iniprovement  in  accordance  with  their  respective  specialist  fields. 

They  cooperate  ■’Aith  local.  State  end  Federal  agencies  with  W'hich  they 
vrork  on  other  related  actitivies  and  with  others  concerned  with  this 
particular  work. 

Watershed  Improvement  Fork  by  the  Forest  Service. 

The  follor/ing  principal  physical  works  of  improvemeit  have  been  installed 
and  major  fire  protection  equipment  items  acquired  for  watershed  improve¬ 
ment  purposes  under  the  Flood  Control  Acts  by  the  Forest  Service  and 
cooperating  State  a^ncies . 


Measure 

Unit 

[Total  Completed  or 

:In  Priors 
In  1951  s  Years  : 

Acquired 

To 

6-30-51 

Fire  Protection 

•  * 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

Roads  (constructed  or  rebuilt) 

Miles 

39*5 

s  13 *2: 

52.7 

Trails (  »  "  ) 

11 

84*3 

s  21  s 

105*3 

Firebreaks 

It 

49.5 

s  28  s 

77.5 

Telephone  lines 

It 

22.2 

s  I5*3s 

37.5 

Large  vrater  storage  tanks 

No. 

18 

s  41  2 

59 

Lookout  towers 

ti 

9 

s  1  s 

10 

Fire  crew  station  sites 

It 

1 

s  5  : 

6 

Buildings  for  fire  protection 

:  i 

work  (barracks,  cabins,  ware- 

:  s 

houses, garages , of f i ces , mis  c . ) 

it 

2 

!  34  s 

36 

Pumps 

II 

2 

2  11  2 

13 

Radios  (mobile  &  stationary) 

It 

.  17 

2  87  2 

104 

Fire  trucks  vdth  equipment 

It 

9 

2  15  2 

24 

Tractors 

II 

3 

2  3  2 

6 

Plows 

tt 

5 

2  3  2 

8 

Stabilization  of  Roadsides 

Miles 

.5 

2  75*82 

76.3 

Revegetation-Cover  Improvement 

4  4 

«  • 

Seeding  and  planting — trees 

> 

•  4 

4  4 

and  shrubs 

Acres 

17,445 

212,131  2 

19,576 

Soil  stabilizing  brush  dams 

No* 

1  442 

2  5,127  2 

5,569 

Emergency  seeding  follaving 

4 

4 

k 

ft 

4  4 

4  4 

fire  on  11  authorized  water- 

4 

4 

ft 

4  4 

4  4 

sheds 

Acres 

ft  --- 

t 

2  1,  500  2 

1,500 

Mountain  Channel  Control 

4  4 

4  4 

Barriers 

No . 

6 

2  128  2 

134 

Planting 

Sq.  yds. 

50,000 

s242/)00  2292,000 

Channel  cles-ring 

Acres 

— 

2  29  2 

29 

Channel  stabilization 

Line  el  ft.« 

i 

781 

•  4 

4  4 

2  2 

781 
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The  continued  increase  in  local  interest  in  the  watershed  improvement 
work,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Yazoo-Little  Tallahatchie  Paver  watersheds 
testifies  to  its  value.  In  these  watersheds,  in  the  fiscal  year  195lj 
some  552  landovmers,  or  45  percent  of  those  for  whom  farm  plans  were 
written  that  year,  requested  assistance  in  treatment  and  utilization 
of  their  vroodlands.  Over  the  entire  life  of  the  project  27  percent 
of  those  for  whom  farm  plans  have  been  written  have  requested  such 
assistance.  As  an  example  of  the  benefits  obtained,,  one  owner  made  a 
tiiinning  and  improvement  Gritting  upon  advice  of  a  project  forester  on 
300  acres  of  woodland.  In  the  tiro  years  viiich  have  since  elapsed  this 
stand  has  doubled  its  previous  growth  rate.  The  improved  forest  cover 
?;hich  resulted  from  this  cutting  contributes  substantiadly  to  bettering 
the  infiltration  capacity  of  the  soil.  The  accelerated  timber  growth 
"sells*'  to  local  landowners  the  desirability  of  conservative  timber 
management,  an  essential  accomplishment  for  bringing  about  the  superior 
watershed  condition  that  can  be  attained  through  good  forest  practices. 

Approximately  11*4  million  trees  were  planted  on  private  land  in  the 
fiscal  year  1951  in  the  Lazoo-Little  Tallahatchie  watersheds.  The 
flood  control  project  supplied  7.8  million  and  the  State  of  Mississippi 
3.6  million.  These  plantings  ere  longely  on  the  poorer  gullied  sites, 
and  in  a  fevr  years  will .  contribute  very  materially  to  control  of  erosion 
in  the  watershed.  Interest  in  tree  planting  has  reached  the  point 
•where  the  number  of  trees  plnnted  each  year  is  limited  by  the  number 
of  trees  available.-  For  exai-aple,  in  HolmiGs  County  949^000  trees  planted 
amounted  to  less  than  50  percent  of  the  number  requ.ested  by  lando'wners. 
Nursery 'productidn  for  1952  is  aimed  at  production  of  24  million  trees . 

Local  bankers  in  Pontotoc. County  have  recently  offered. to  buy  one  or  two 
mechanical  tree  planters  to  aid  the  planting  program.  The  Illinois 
Central  Aailroad-  has  furnished  a  mechanical  planter  in  Tallahatchie 
County  and  has  assisted  in  tviro  planting  demonstrations  • 

Fire  Control  important  in:  Yiiatershed  protection  and  improvement. 

Detailed  plans  for  prevention  of  the  destiuction  by  fire  of  the  vegeta- 
ti've  cover  needed  for  erosion  control  in  the  Yazoo-Little  Tallahatchie 
projects  are  completed  and  being  installed  as  rapidly  as  funds  become 
available.  The  work  is  being  carried  out  under  cooperative  arrangement 
with  the  State.  Due  to  the  fire  prevention  efforts  of  the  project 
forester  in  Calhoun  Cou-nty,  the  annual  occur re'nce  of  fire  there  has 
been  cut  from  nearly  200  fires  to  an  occasional  fire,  according  to  the 
State  Forest  Service.  A  feature  of  the  fire  protection  project  in 
Holmes  County  has  been  the  construction  by  farmers  of  fire  lanes  30-50 
feet  in  width  which  are  sown  wj:th  grasses  •which  prevent  erosion  and 
provide  grazing  for  livestock.  They,  remain  green  throughout  the  spring 
fire  season. 

Fire  control  installations  in  YiTest  Virginia  in  the  Potomac  Biver  water¬ 
shed  are  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  State  funds  are  available  to  match 
Federal  e^qjenditures.  Work  has  been  completed  in  Virginia,  In 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  no  fire  protection  work  has  been  undertaken 
as  it  was  faini  that  cooperative  protection  under  the  Clarke-McNary 
Act,  improved  since  the  flood  control  survey  report  vms  prepared,  has 
become  adequate  to  meet  flood  control  obj  ectives • 
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A  cooperative  fire  control  project  with  the  State  of  Georgia  on  the 
Coosa  River  watershed,  recently  established,  has  resulted  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  thi-ee  fire  towers,  thrG<^fouiths  of  a  mile  of  fire  control 
road,  and  purchase  and  placing  in  operation  of  two  small  fire  trucks 
mth  tools,  six  radios,  tv/o  tractors,  a.nd  four  fire  lane  plows o 

Intensification  of  the  fire  protection  system  for  mountain  lands  in  the 
Santa  Yncz  River  watershed  is  approximately  one-third  completed.  The 
plans  for  this  worlc,  which  are  completed,  have  been  fuHy  integrated 
vdth  similar  plans  for  protection  of  the  areas  of  fire  hazard  in  the 
adjoining  YQntnraf  Santa  Clara  and  Salinas  River  watersheds  for  which 
flood  control  survey  reports  are  being  prepared. 

^phasis  in  the  Los  Angeles  River  watershed  has  recently  been  placed 
on  fire  protection  in  the  hazardous  mountain  areas  and  stabilization 
of  mountain  roads.  Installation  of  fire  protection  facilities  in  the 
national  forest  area  has  continued.  Housing  for  fire  crews  and  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  constructed  and  radio  communications  have  been  installed 
cooperatively  ?jith  Los  Angeles  City  and  Los  iingeles  County.  A  project 
for  erosion  and  runoff  control  on  a  major  mountain  highvvay  for  which 
plans  were  made  several  years  ago  has  been  completed.  Channel  control 
work  in  the  fiscal  year  1951  included  the  planting  of  vegetated  water¬ 
ways  and  the  constmction  of  several  small  channel  barriers.  Previously 
completed  work  inc3.udes  different  types  of  structural  installations 
on  several  separate  subwatersheds  of  the  I.rroyo  Seco  to  test  the  relative 
effectiveness  and  economy  of  various  control  methods.  Stabilization 
of  some  raw  slopes  in  the  watershed  bj’-  vegetation  has  been  keyed  in  with 
the  channel  control  work  in  the  Arroyo  Seco. 

As  an  example  of  the  use  of  Flood  Control  funds  for  emergency  watershed 
protection,  .113,000  was  made  available  in  the  fiscal  year  1951  to  aid 
in  reseeding  a  15,000  acre  burn  Tv'hich  occurred  in  May  1951  in  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Penasco  River,  New  Mexico,  which  is  not  one  of  the  author¬ 
ized  T^atersheds,  to  minimize  potential  danger  from  flood  and  sediment 
damage  to  agricultural  lands  and  farm  buildings.  Also, in  the  current 
fiscal  year,  ^150,000  was  made  available  for  emergency  channel  restora¬ 
tion  Yfork  in  Kansas,  Missouri  and  other  Mid-vrestern  States  which  were 
stricken  by  the  severe  floods  and  extremely  heavy  rainfall  in  July,  1951  • 

YiTatershed  Improvement  Work  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Sendee. 

• 

The  Soil  Conservation  Ser^/ice  has  assisted  local  soil  conservation 
districts  in  the  11  authoii  zed  watersheds  in  planning  and  installing 
■watershed  improvement  meas'ures.  Work  plans  have  been  developed  for 
557  sub¥fatersheds  covering  watershed  treatment  for  approximately 
9,954^060  acres  or  about  33  percent  of  the  30,102,774  acres  in  the 
authorized  portions  of  the  11  watersheds.  The  'work  planned  thus  far 
indicates  that  apprcxinately  40  percent  of  the  cost  of  installation 
will  be  borne  by  local  interests  and  60  percent  by  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment.  Installations  have  been  completed  in  two  subwatersheds  in  the 
Los  Angeles  watershed  and  in  seven  subwatershods  in  the  Little  Sioux. 


The  following  table  lists  VJbrks  of  Improvement  which  have  been  accomplished  cooperatively  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  local  interests s 
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Progress  during  the  fiscal  year  1951  in  terms  of  completed  works  of 
improvement  in  the  11  authorized  watersheds  exceeded  that  of  any 
previous  year.  This  was  due  prima.rily  to  two  factors,  "^‘irst,  the 
preparation  of  sutnvatcrshed  work  plans  and  of  specifications  has  been 
pushed  far  enough  ahead  so  that  a  substantially  larger  proportion  of 
funds  available  could  be  devoted  to  installation  of  works  of  improve¬ 
ment.  Secondly,  the  complete  treatment  of  selected  subwatersheds  has 
made  a  profound  impression  on  both  the  local  people  within  the  water¬ 
shed  areas  and  on  visitors  from  all  over  the  country.  This  has  led 
to  a  marked  acceleration  in  desire  on  the  part  of  local  groups  in  sub- 
watersheds  to  seek  assistance  and  to  cooperate  in  the  installation  of 
works  of  improvement.  The  treatment  of  more  than  a  score  of  subwater¬ 
sheds  was  brought  close  to  completion  during  the  year. 

Installation  of  flood  control  measures  in  the  11  authorized  watersheds 
has  led  to  a  movement  that  is  becoming  of  nation-wide  import  in  further¬ 
ing  the  watershed  phases  of  flood  control,  '‘“ithin  less  than  five 
years  scores  of  "watershed  associations  have  been  organized  by  local 
people  in  more  than  a  dozen  States  to  further  the  assumption  of  local 
responsibility  for  watershed  improvement.  These  associations  are 
solicitj-ng  local.  State  and  Federal  aid  from  all  available  sources 
in  a  cooperative  approach  to  starting  the  flood  control  job  where  the 
rain  falls  and  controlling  water  and  sedimen"!  movement  through  the 
small  watersheds  down  to  the  larger  streams .  Outstandj.ng  proof  of 
the  benefits  that  watershed  improvement  measures  contribu.te  to  the 
economy  and  welfare  'of  the  people  of  the  %tion.is  e^vident  in  the 
results  obtained  during  "bhe  year  in  the  11  authorized  "watersheds. 

Accomplishments  in  the  lazoo  and  Little  Tallahatchie  Fiver  Watersheds 

illustrate  value  of  Improvement  work.' 

Considerable  damage  to  agricultural  bottomlands  has  occurred  as  a 
result  of  flooding  ?2nd  sedimentation  in  the  lazoo  fdver  w"atcrshed. 
Tremendous  volumes  of  sand  are  contributed  to  the  Yazoo  Delta  by 
meandering  and  tie  ad-cutting  tributaries  of  the  Yazoo  F-iver.  The 
Apartment  of  Agricultu-re  ’ s  flood  control  survey  revealed  that  88 
percent  of  the  first  bottomlands  in  the  Little  ^'allahatchie  drainage 
basin  have  been  affected  to  some  extent  by  physical  changes  due  to 
sedimentation.  An  estimated  25«B  percent  of  these  lands  have  been 
severely  damaged.  It  was  estimated  in  1941  that  sedimentation  damage 
to  agricultural  land,  amounted  to  more  than  ^500,000  ann"ually.  This 
type  of  damage  is  60  percent  greater  than  the  damage  from  floodvirator 
alone.  Similar  damaging  effects  of  sedimentation  are  e"vident  on  the 
minor  watersheds  in  the  Yazoo  River  Basin.  Typical  of  these  minor 
watersheds  are  those  of  Taylor  and  Jones  Greelcs. 

The  topography  of  the  Taylor- Jones  Creek  watershed  of  12,027  acres 
is  steep  and  rough.  The  area  was  cleared  for  cotton  and  corn  20  to 
40  years  ago.  Intensive  cultivation  and  misuse  of  land  during  this 
period  resulted  in  severe  gullying  vdth  subsequent  filling  of  stream 
channels  and  destruction  of  fertile  bottomlands  by  floodwater,  by 
deposition  of  infertile  sediment  on  bottom.land,  and  by  creating  swamp 
conditions.  The  farmers  located  in  this  minor w ate rshed  depend  largely 
on  the  bottomlands  as  a  source  of  cash  crops. 
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The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  assisting  the  sapervisors  of  the  '  ■ 
Northeastern  Ms sissippi  Soil  Conservation  Distiict  in  cariying  out' 
the.  flood  control  and  watershed  treatment  program  on  the  faylor-Jones 
Creek  watershed.  More  than  95  percent  of  the  farm  owners  in  the  water¬ 
shed  are  cooperators  with  this  district.  As  of  June  30,  1951,  "works' 
of ,  improvement  completed  on  the  Taylor-Jones  Creek  watershed  included 
1,200  acres  of  gully' control j  69  miles  of  highway  erosion  control; 

64  desilting  basins;  12  males  of  channel  improvement;  more  than  4 
miles  of  diversion  ditches  or  dykes;  1,348  acres  planted  to  kudzu, 
lespedeza  sericea  and  trees;  improved  woodland  managemoit  on  2,762 
acres;  proper  crop  rotation  on  1,217  acres;  improvement  of  1,463  acres 
of  pasture,  and  many  other  measures.  This  work  has  been  highly 
effective  in  preventing  further  amounts  of  sand  and  sediment  from 
reaching  the  channels,  ks  a  consequence,  the  sediment-free  water  has 
opened  up  the  old  channels  through  scouring  action  until  now  they 
are  deep  and  wide  enough  to  carry  the  runoff  water  with  less  frequent 
overflov/.  Overflow  ha^  been  re  diced  more  than  50  percent  arid  crop 
production  has  been  almost  doubled  on  the  land  which  previously  had 
been  subject  to  periodic  flooding.  Many  farmers  who'werS  unable  to 
depend  upon  annual  crops  from  their  land  in  the  flood  plain  are  now 
successfully  farming  tlieir  bottomlands. 

i. 

An  indication  of  the  benefits  derived  from  works  of  inprovement  on 
this  minor  watershed  is  the  fact  that  the  average  annual  floodwater 
and  sediment  damage  before  treatment  was  |52,700,  virhile  the  average 
annual  damage  has  now  been  reduced  to  #33,400.  Thus,  the  benefits  from 
reduction  in  damage  have  already  been  $19,300  annually.  iJ.so  other  ' 
benefits  such  as  more  intensive  use  of  the  flood  pl^in  and  on-site 
benefits  accruing  from  the  works  of  improvement  amount  to  an  additional 
$55,600  each  year.  Therefore,  the  total  annual  benefits  from  v/orks 
of  improvement  thus  far  installed  in  this  subwatershed  amount  to 
$74,900  and  forecast  a  substantial  economic  benefit  to  North  Mississippi 
when  the  objectives  of  the  improvement  programs  on  the  lazoo  and  Little 
Tallahatchie  watersheds  are  completed.  The  installation  costs  totaled 
$142,972  (Federal*  $74,044j  Farmer  *  $50,529;  Other  *  $18,399).  If 
converted  to  an  average  annual  cost  equivalent  on  the  basis  of  average 
prevailing  interest -rates/  plus  the  estimated  average  annual  cost  of 
operation  and  maintenance,  the  average  annual  cost  would  be  approxi¬ 
mately  $20,350  (Federal  =  $1,851;  Farmer  =  $17,624;  Other  =  $876). 
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PASSiUGrilH  MOTOH  VEHICLES 


The  estimates  for  1953  propose  the  purchase  of  six  passenger 
motor  vehicles  and  disposal  of  seven  old  vehicles  resulting 
in  a  decrease  of  onco  The  nimhcr  proposed  for  replaccmont, 
at  an  estimated  net  cost  of  $6,300i  constitutes  approximately 
five  percent  of  the  total  number  of  cars  operated  under  this 
appropriation  by  the  forest  Service  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  These  vehicles  are  used  by  personnel  engaged  in 
surveys  and  in  the  installation  of  \TOrks  of  improvement  on 
authorized  flood  control  projects,.  The  cars  proposed  for 
replacement  will  all  be  at  least  six  years  old  or  will  have 
mileage  in  excess  of  6O9OOO  miles  at  the  tine  of  their 
disDOsalo 
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SOIL  COlTSLP.VAOIOr  SiaVICL 


?T.ir'-)or5e  Statenent 


The  Soil  Conservation  Service  v;os  estahlished  t’j  the  Act  of  Anril  27,  1933 
(16  U.3.  C.  590a-590f)  and  is  the  agency  of  the  Leoartuent  v/hich  provides 
technical  aid  in  hrinjfjing  about  physical  adjustments  in  lend  use  that  v/ill 
conserve  soil  and  v;ater  resources,  OBt'hlish  0.  permanent  and  balanced  agri 
culture,  and  reduce  the  hazards  of  floods  and  sedimentation.  The  Service 
carries  on  the  following  activities: 

1.  Malles  research  studies  to  determine  the  character,  causes  and 
extent  of  soil  erosion  and  uo,ter  loss  under  varying  conditions 
and  to  develop,  adcspt  >  and  improve  conservation  pr;ictices  uhicli 
v'ill  adenuatelv  protect  the  land  and  ^ir.ter  resources  of  the 
tion.  This  vork  is  conducted  in  coope;L’a,tion  ’-/ith  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  3xperiment  Stations,  and  is  closely'  correlated  vuth  the 
research  programs  of  the  a^^encies^in  the  Agricultural  Research  ’ 
Administration, 


2.  Provides  technical  and  other  assistance  to  locallp-organised 
and  locallv-controlled  consorvcation  districts  in  the  ^!-o  States 
and  the.  Territorial  Possessions  in  developing  conservation  farm 
plans  and  a.ppl^ing  planned  ura.ctices.  This  assistance  includes 
(a)  making  conserva.tion  surveys  to  determine  the  use-canahili- 
ties  and  needs  of  each  acre  of  farm  and  ranch  land,  (h)  technical 
assistronce  i.n  developing  and  a.nplping  conservation  farm  plans 
1-diich  aJ-lo’;  for  the  best  possible  use  bp  the  farmer  or  rancher 

of  liis  land,  labor,  eqnJ.ument,  and  financial  resources,  (c)  loan 
of  some  special  tv-ies  of  equiunent  not  readilp  availa.ble  to  the 
farmer  but  needed  to  establish  certain  conseiuu'^.tion  practices, 

(d)  grant  of  limited  quantities  of  trees,  neu  or  irrproved 
strains  of  gra.ss  and  legume  seed,  and  other  conservation  plant 
materials,  and  (e)  streamfloi-^  foreca.sts  in  the  i/estern  States 
(based  on  snou  surveys)  to  provide  for  efficient  seasonal 
utilisation  of  v;a,ter  available  for  irrigation. 

As  of  June  30,  1951>  2,373  conservation  districts  ’fiich  covered, 
auproximat ely  34  percent  of  the  tota.l  fa.rns  of  the  ITation,  had  been 
organized  a,nd  v/ere  receiving  assista.nce  from  the  Service. 

3,  Under  the  a.ut'.ority  of  Title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Parm  Tena,nt 
Act  (7  U.3.C.  1011-1012),  carries  on  a  development  and  management 
program  on  7^  la.nd  ut i li z at i on  r 0 j ec t s  v/hich  cc'^er  areas  of  sub- 
ma.rginal  land  t:ia.t  v-ere  ac'U.ired  by  the  Department,  .Revegeta-tion 
a.nd  other  developme'it  vrori;  is  being  done  o:n  these  la.nds  in  a,ccord— 
ance  v/itli  their  use-ca.pability  a.nd  needs,  in  order  to  prevent  fur- 
thei*  dana-„.;e,  axliieve  proucr  land  use  a.nd  improve  the  agricultural 
economy  of  the  communities  a,ffected.  After  r.evelopment ,  the  lands 
and  facilities  a,re  made  availa.ble  for  rental  to  local  farmers  and 
ra.nchers  at  eoviitable  rates  under  S2:)ecific  use  conditions.  Of  the 
revenue  received  from  use  of  the  land,  75  percent  is  returned  to 

the  Pederal  Treasury  and  25  percent  is  paid  to  the  counties  in  v/hich 
the  lauds  are  loca.ted,  to  be  used  for  school  and  road  ^^mp^oses. 

The  Service  is  also  responsible  for  sottleifert  of  boundary-dis^pute 
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clair.s  on  the  Sehastian  Mrntin  G-rent  Lands  in  ITe’^  I'lenico  i 

(Act  of  Au^^ust  11,  1945  (7  U.S.C.  1011  note)).  ■ 

4.  Under  the  antliority  of  the  Acts  of  May  10,  1939  (53  Stat.  6S5, 

719) >  Oct  oh or  l4,  19 4o  (U.S.O,  5907-z-lO) ,  as  amended  and  sunnle-  ^ 

nontod,  June  2S,  1949  (i^ihlic  La''-^  13“)  Sentenher  6,  1950  ’ 

(Public  La’'  760)  carries  on  a  ’'at or  conservation  and  utilization 
n  1-0  gran.  The  Service  dev  el  on  s  irrigated  and  irrina.'ble  land  ("both 
G-ov -rnnent  and  nriveately  o'-med)  for  evident  use  of  irrigation 
’■'ater,  ^rrovidcs  settlement  onnortunities  for  farm  fexiilies  through 
the  sale  of  develo-ied  farm  units,  and  ^assists  settlers  uithin  the 
authorised  ’'/ater  conservation  project  areas  ’-/ith  their  soil  and 
’■/ater  conservation  and  land-use  ;:)rohlens.  This  v/ork  is  being  con- 
ducted  on  the  five  renaini’v;  active  project  areas  in  4  Ue.stern 
Sto.tes, 

5.  Makes  proliminorcy  examinations  s.nd  surreys  under  authority  of  the 

Plood  Control  Act  of  1936  (33  U.S.O.  701’-)i  ’'’■--d  by  delegation  ■. 

,  fro:.!  the  Secreter;/  of  Atpric’C-lturc.  '-rxiore  surveys  sliO’c  the  neces-  ■ 

sity  and  feasibility  can!  the  ’'.'ork  is  specifically  puthori'zed  by 
the  Congress,  vo-tershed  inpro'''cnont  rnccasures  are  installed  to  re-  ; 
tard  runoff  and  reduce  flood  ’-.'cater  and  sediment  dar.!a,ge,  Installa- 
tion  of  ’//at -or shed  improvement  measures  ’hiich  affect  farm  a,nd  ranch 
lands  are  the  assigned  responsibility  of  the  Service,  These  are 
being  instcO.llcd  in  eleven  autliorised  ’-'at  or  sheds  in  cooperation  ’-/ith 
local  soil  conservation,  flood  control,  and  other  districts.  The 
Service  also  assists  in  the  p'reparo.tion  of  comprehensive  plcvns  for 
the  ngric’'.ltural  development  of  river  bessin  a.reo,s. 

The  Soil  Cons erv.'’ tion  Ser-'ice  maintains  its  centra-1  office  in  the  District  . 
of  Columbia,  ’-'ith  the  majority  of  its  a.cti”ities  highly  decentralized  to 
seven  region.al  offices,  4C  State  and' 3  Territorial  offices,  Co  research 
loc-ations ,  2d  nurseries,  5  ’'s,tcr  conservation  projects  and  capproximately 
3,000  ’'/orlr  unit  offices  ’'hich  carry  on  the  technical  program  esnd  provide 
assi stca'nce  for  conservation  districts,  lo.nd  ut ilizatior  projects  and  flood 
control  ’.'/ater shed  .areas. 

As  of  ITo’'.’ ember  30,  1951j  '^be  Soil  Conservation  Service  had  11, -••74  full- 
time  employees,  IC3  of  ’'hom  are  in  "k.shinaton  and  the  balance  in  the 
field,  a.nd  1,3S5  p-art-time  e”.ployces  ’'h.o  are  gcnera.lly  e. 'ployed  in  the  , 
field  during  the  seasonal  neriods  ’■hen  there  is  need  for  additional 
a.ssistance  in  applying  conser'’''ation  practices. 


Appropriated  funds: 

Salaries  and  ox'.'en.se3 

Umergenc'^  ch-anrel  restoration 
in  flood-stricken  areas 


.estimated, 

1953 


Dudget 

Dsti.mate, 


1933 


■’56,97^.991  460,740,000 

1,960,000  - 


Uater  conser-n'’.tion  and 
r’.t ilization  projects 

Total 

a/  Includes  0154,093  available 


a/  3S9.593  235,500 

,  Sn.".7s.gion 

■rro/i  pi'io'i'  7ear  ■balances. 
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Summary  of  Aiopropriations.  3.9  52  and  Estimates.  1953 


Item 

Total 

estimated 

availa"ble, 

IQ  52  ■ 

Budget 

estimates, 

1953 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (-) 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Soil  Conserva- 

ti  on  Servi  ce  . . . . 

$58,934,991 

$60,740,000: 

+$1,805,009 

Water  conservation  and  utilization 

projects,  Soil  Conservation  Service 
Payments  due  counties,  su"bmarginal 

a/  389,593 

235,500 

-154,093 

land  program  (Farm  Tenant  Act) 

298.000 

344.000 

+46.000 

Total  . . . . 

59 , 622 , 584 

61, 31^',  500 

+1 , 696,916 

Deduct  permanent  appropriation: 

Payments  due  counties,  su"bmarginal 

land  program.  . . . . . 

298.000 

344.000 

+46.000 

Total,  direct  annual  appro- 

pr  1  Q/t .L On 

59.324,584 

60.975.500 

+1.650.916 

a/  Includes  $15^,093  available  from  prior  year  "balances. 


( a )  Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1952  . . . . .  $53>^7^-i991 

Supplemental  appropriation  for  1952,  (Flood  Reha"bilitation 

Act,  1952)  . . . . . .  1,960,000 

Anticipated  pay  adjustment  supplemental  3.  500. 000 

Base  for  1953  . c.’......, . . . ....V  58,93^,991 

Budget  Estimate,  1953  . . . . .  60,740, 000 

Increase  . . . ■ . . . . .  +1 , 805. 009 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  1953 


For  soil  and  water  conservation  and  engineering  .investigations 

in  reclamation  areas  . . . . .  . .  +130,000 

To  provide  farmers  in  reclamation  areas  v/ith  conservation 
surveys  and  land  capa"billty  maps,  and  other  technical 

assistance  .needed  to  plan  and  esta'blish  conservation  practices  +400,000 
For  technical  and  other  assistance  to  nev.^  conservation  districts 
in  planning  and  esta.blishing  soil  and  v;ater  conservation 

practices  . . . . '  +3,028,000 

■To  provide  additional  technical  assistance  to  those  conservation 
districts  vrhich  have  a  large  workload  of  conservation  planning 
and  treatment  and  have  received  only  limited  assistance  ....  +467,009 

Decrease  due  to  providing  a  direct  appropriation  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  certain  leasing  and  "building  main¬ 
tenance  costs  previously  paid  from  this  appropriation  ......  -100,000 

Decrease  due  to  elimination  of  item  provided-  in  the  Flood  Reha'bil- 
itation  Act,  1952,  for  emergency  channel  restoration  in  flood 

stricken  areas  . . . . . . .  -1,960,000 

Decrease  due  to  partial  a"bsorption  of  pay  adjustment  costs  ...  -160,000 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Tro ject 


1951 


Increase  or  Decrease 

1952  : 

Pay  : 

:  1953 

( est imated ) : 

adjustment:  Other 

: (estimated) 

absorption: 

1 .  Development  i 
and  improve¬ 
ment  of  soil 
conservation 
practices  and 
techniq.ues  .  . 

2.  Assistance 
to  soil  con¬ 
servation  dis¬ 
tricts  and 
other  cooper¬ 
ators  ....... 

(a)  Planning, 

application 
and  mainte¬ 
nance  of 
conse  rvation 
practices  . 
(h)  Operation 
of  nurser¬ 
ies  for  con¬ 
servation 
plant  mate¬ 
rial  . 

3.  Development 

and  management 
of  land  util¬ 
ization  proj¬ 
ects  . 

4.  Emergency 

channel  res¬ 
toration  in 
flood  stricken 
areas  . 

Subtotal  . , 

Unobligated 
balance  . 

Total  pay  ad¬ 
just  mient  costs 
Total  avail¬ 
able  or 


$1,480,918 


$1,584,000 


-$6,000 


+$130,000(1) 


$1,708,000 


51,556,288 


54,133.991 


-145,000 


+3,795,009(2) 


57,784,000 


(49,877,499) 


(52,483,991) 


(-140,000) 


(+3,690,009) 


(56,034,000) I 


(1,678,789 


(1,650,000) 


(-5,000) 


(+105,000) 


1,276,964 


1,257,000 


-9,000 


54,314,170 

58,934,991 

-160,000(4) 

+1,965,009 

60,740,000 

^  626,462 

eu 

M3 

CO 

CO 

tV) 

1 _ 1 

'  r  -  -  ] 

r +424. 148] 

[4,391.000] 

54. 940. 632 

L....i8^.3.^1 

-160.000 

+1,965.009 

60. 740. 000 

(1,750,00c)! 


1,248,000 


a/  Includes  $265,000  in  19  52  specifically  for  reconstruction  of  the  spillvray  on 


Greenleaf  Lake  in  the  Cookson  Hills  Land  Utilization  Project  in  0kla.homa. 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Project 


Trancferred  to  : 
“Operating  : 
expenses,  Gen¬ 
eral  Services: 
Administration" 
pursuant  to  : 
Reorganiza-  ; 
tion  Plan  iTo.: 
18  of  1950 
Reduction  pur-  : 
suant  to  Sec, : 
1214  : 

Comparat ive  •  : 

transfer  to  : 
"Salaries  and: 
expenses,  : 
Office  of  In-: 
formation,  : 
Agriculture" . : 
Anticipated  pay; 
adjustment  : 
supplemental. :_ 
Total  appropri-: 
at  ion  or  : 
estimate  ....; 


1951 

1952 

(estimated) 

+1,3^3 

+520,000 

— 

+3,200 

-3.500,000 

55,465.175 

55.434,991 

INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

The  net  increase  of  $1,805,009  in  this  item  for  1953  consists  of  the  following 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $130.000  Tinder  the  project  "Development  and  improvemient  of 

conserva-tion  practices  and  techniques",  to  conduct  soil  and  v/ater  conservation 

and  engineering  investigations  in  reclamation  areas. 

Need  for  Increase:  There  have  "been  large  Federal  reclamation  projects 
recently  constructed  and  others  are  novr  heing  ccnstreicted  in  the 
Columbia,  Missouri,  Colorado  and  Rio  Grande  river  basins  which  will 
bring  several  additional  millions  of  acres  of  land  into  cultivation 
under  irrigation.  IMi.ch  of  this  land  is  in  the  ma-rginal  rainfall  belt 
vrhere  little  irrigation  research  v/ork  has  been  done  and  vfhere  sound 
irrigation  practices  have  not  yet  been  developed.  The  projects  all 
have  soil  conditions  and  topography  peculiar  to  their  areas  vfhich 
present  difficult  farming  problems.  In  the  Southvfest,  v.^ater  supplies 
are  very  limited  and  the  development  of  sound  water  conservation  measures 
is  mandatory.  Irrigation  water  use-efficiency  is  a  problem  on  all  the 
projects.  Large  amounts  of  valuable  irrigation  \'';ater  are  being  lost 
annually  in  conveyance  and  through  improper  application  to  the  land. 

This  is  also  causing  serious  land  damage  as  soil  fertility  is  being  re¬ 
duced  through  leaching,  topsoil  is  being  lost  through  erosion,  and  large 
areas  of  land  have  been  and  vjill  have  to  be  retired  from  cultivation 
because  of  drainage  problems.  Solutions  must  be  found  to  the  erosion 
8.nd  irrigation  engineering  problems  of  each  project  if  continued  produc¬ 
tivity  of  the  lands  is  to  be  assured. 
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It  is  a  part  of  the  hasic  and  continuing  responsibility  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  do  the  research  and  provide  the  technical  aid 
needed  on  these  agricultural  prohlenis  in  order  to  protect  the  large 
investments  of  the  federal  Government  and  the  project  settlers  in  those 
nev;  irrigated  farms. 

Flan  of  Work;  The  studies  for  v/hich  these  funds  a,re  requested  v/ould  he 
carried  on  in  cooperation  v/ith  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering,  Bvireau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  and  the 
respective  State  exi)eriment  stations. 

The  research  vrork  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  under  this  Increase  . 
v;ould  consist  primarily  of  studies  of  the  irrigation  v/ater  requirements 
of  each  area,  methods  of  water  application,  seepage  problems,  and  drain¬ 
age,  The  project  areas  involved  and  the  major  problems  involved  in  each 
are  as  follows: 

1,  Columbia,  River  Basin  (Headqua,rter s  -  Moses  Lolce,  'Washington) 

a.  Erosion  (steep  slopes)  * 

b.  Water  loss  by  deep  percolation  on  pervious  soils  ■ 

2,  Riverton  Project  -  Big  Horn  River  (Headquarters  -  Riverton, 

Wyoming ) 

a,  ImpervioTis  soils  -  slovr  infiltration 

b.  Highly  pervious  sandy  soils  over  v;hich  it  is 
difficult  to  transport  vrater 

3,  I'endrick  Project  -  Worth  Platte  River  (Headquarters  -  Kendrick 
and  Riverton,  Wyoraiing) 

a,  Im.pervious  soils  -  slov'  infiltration 

b.  Seve?’e  draina,ge  problems 

■4,  Oahe  (Missouri  Riv>^r)  and  Angostura  (Cheyenne  River)  Projects 
(Headquarters  -  Huion,  S,  D,); 

Oahe  Project 

a.  Waterlogging 

b.  Imper'/ious  soils  -  slov;  infiltration 

c.  Erosion  (steep  slopes) 

Angostura  Project 

a.  Drainage 

b.  Impervious  soils  -  slov/  infiltration 

5.  Frenchman  -  Cambridge  Project  -  Republican  River  (Headquarters  - 
Arapahoe,  Hebraska) 

a.  Imipervious  soils  -  slov/  inf iltreition 

b.  Irrigation  requirements  in  marginal  rainfall  area 

6.  Welton-Mohav/k  and  Yuma  Mesa  Projects  -  Lov/er  Colorado  (Headquarters 
Yumia,  Arizona) 

a.  Deep  percolation 

b.  Loose  eroiible  soils 

c.  Underground  erosion 
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,  Tixcumcari  Project  -  Pecos  River  (Headquarters  --  Tucuracari, 

Nov/  Mexico) 

a*  Irrigation  methods  on  steeply  sloping  lands 
h.  Impervious  soils  -  slov;  infiltration 

Although  there  v/ould  he  some  laboratory  and  plot  studies,  the  major 
activity  v/puld  he  on  "development”  farms  (selected  cooperatively  hy  the 
Agriculteiral  research  agencies  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation)  where 
engineering  research  work  can  he  done  on  a  farm  scale,  A  small  staff 
of  irrigo-tion  engineers  and  necessary  part-time  aides  v/ould  he  assigned 
to  the  designated  projects  and  adequn.te  facilities  and  equipment  provided. 

(2)  A  net  increase  of  $3,795.009  consisting  of; 

( )  An  incrFase  of  $400,000  to  •provide  farmers  in  reclamation  areas  vrith 

conserv.ation  surveys  and  land  capability  maps,  and  other  technical  assis¬ 

tance  needed  to  plan  and  establish  conservation  practices. 

Need  for  Increase;  I'he  Pederal  Government  has  constructed  and  has  under 
construction  a  large  number  of  reclamation  projects  in  the  Western 
States  v/hich  vrill  make  irrigation  veater  available  for  severs,!  million 
additional  acres  of  land.  Settlers  on  these  projects  are  confronted 
vrith  difficult  land-use  and  vrater  man3,gement  problems  with  vrhich  they 
need  technical  help.  There  are  wide  differences  in  soils,  topography, 
climate,  amount  and  quality  of  vrater,  need  for  supplemental  vrater 
(marginal  rainfall  belt),  crops,  etc,  betvreen  these  reclamation  proj¬ 
ects  and  many  of  these  differences  exist  vrithin  a  particula,r  project 
area.  Separately  and  in  combincation  these  factors  pose  farming  prob¬ 
lems  vrhich  require  the  aid  of  specially  trained  technicians.  Otherwise 
fc.rmers  must  resort  to  "trial  and  error"  irrigation  farming  vrhich  is 
often  costly  both  in  labor  lost  and  damage  to  land  resources. 

The  Service  is  novr  providing  some  assistance  to  farmers  in  reclamation 
projects  that  are  in  soil  conservation  districts.  Hovrever,  the  vrork- 
load  is  heavy  and  additional  technicians  are  needed  to  speed  up  the 
planning  and  layout  of  proper  irrigation  systems  and  establishment  of 
sound  cropping  practices.  Other  reclam.ation  projects  are  nevr  or  in 
the  process  of  construction  and  not  yet  included  in  organized  soil 
conservation  districts,  but  help  is  urgently  needed  by  the  new  settlers. 
The  Rederal  Government  has  a  large  investment  in  these  projects  and 
needs  to  be  assured  of  their  success.  The  continued  productivity  of 
Large  areas  of  some  of  these  projects  depends  upon  technical  assistance 
being  furnished  to  the  farmers  immediately. 

Flan  of  Work;  Additional  technicians  and  aides  vrould  be  employed  and 
assigned  to  areas  vrithin  the  irriga,tion  projects  vrhere  help  is  most 
urgently  needed.  Physical  examinations  vrould  be  made  of  the  soil  and 
the  use-capability  of  each  acre  of  la-nd  determined.  Irrigation  systems 
vrould  then  be  planned  to  fit  the  needs  of  each  farm  and  technical  assis¬ 
tance  provided  in  laying  it  out  on  the  l£^nd  and  getting  conservation 
farming  practices  established, 

(b)  An  increase  of  $3^028,000  for  technical  and  other  assistance  to  new 

conservation  districts  in  planning  and  establishing  soil  and  vrater  conser¬ 

vation  practices. 
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Need  for  Increase:  The  urgent  need  for  carrying  on  a  nationvride  program 
of  soil  and  v;.ater  conservation  and  sound  land  use  is  generally  recog¬ 
nized.  Various  Federal  and  State  agencies,  farm  organizations,  hankers, 
educators,  technical  societies,  conservation  groups,  etc.  have  carried 
on  a  constant  conservation  education  program.  This  has  drought  to  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  the  country,  and  especially  the  farmers  and 
ranchers,  the  value  of  conservation  farming  and  the  need  for  organized 
action  to  comhat  v;aste  of  the  nation's  soil  and  v/ater  resources. 

Soil  conservation  districts  have  continued  to  organize  steadily  although 
there  was  some  slovang  dovm  in  1951  primarily  because  no  technical  assis¬ 
tance  could  he  expected.  It  is  urgent  that  funds  he  provided  for  assist¬ 
ing  nevf  conservation  districts  v/ith  their  conservation  programs.  The 
present  rate  of  land  treatment  mu.st  he  increased  if  permanent  damage  to 
hundreds  of  thouso-nds  of  acres  of  valuable  agricultural  land  is  to  he 
prevented.  As  of  June  30»  1951  there  v/ere  2,373  conservation  districts 
in  the  United  States  and  its  possessions.  It  is  anticipated  that  an 
additional  I50  will  he  organized  in  the  fiscal  year  1952  and  another 
125  in  the  fiscal  year  1953 »  I’he  increase  requested  would  permit  the 
Service  to  place  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1953  the  assistance  (75  district 
years)  being  furnished  to  the  I50  districts  being  organized  in  1952  and 
to  furnish  part-time  assistance  (62  district-years)  to  the  125  districts 
expected  to  he  Organized  in  1953o 

Plan  of  Uork;  Funds  reqtiested  vrould  provide  for  137  district-years  of 
a-ssistance  at  a  rate  comparable  to  the  a,verage  district  assistance  being 
furnished  in  the  fiscal  year  1952,  Technicians  and  aides  v/ould  he 
employed  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  given  specialized  training.  They 
v/ould  he  assigned  to  the  nev/  districts  as  they  are  organized  and  as 
soon  as  their  programs  and  v/ork  plans  are  completed.  Technical  and 
other  assistance  v/ould  he  given  in  m-aking  conservation  surveys  and 
land  capability  maps,  in  preparing  conservation  farm  plans,  and  in 
establishing  planned  soil  and  v/ater  conservation  and  land-use  practices, 

( c )  An  increase  of  $467.009  to  provide  additional  technical  assistance  to 

those  conservation  districts  which  have  s.  large  v/orkload  of  conservation 

ulanning  and  treatment  and  have  received  only  limited  assistance , 


Need  for  Increase;  Although  the  rate  of  land  treatment  is  being  increased 
each  year,  the  soil  and  water  conservation  job  is  not  being  done  fast 
enough  to  prevent  permanent  damage  annually  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  good  farm  and  ranch  land.  More  technical  help  is  needed, 

Nithin  the  Service  constant  effort  is  being  made  to  increase  production; 
In  the  past  ten  years  the  annual  rate  of  land  treatment  has  been  in¬ 
creased  by  379  percent  v/ith  an  increase  in  staff  of  only  62  percent. 
Further  increase  in  efficiency  is  expected,  but  the  backlog  of  v/ork  a,nd 
need  for  assistance  is  so  great  that  additional  technical  staff  is  needed 

There  are  two  particular  problems  v/hich  need  special  attention.  First, 
no  additional  fvinds  v/ere  provided  in  the  1951  s-nd  1952  appropriations  for 
assistance  to  nev/  districts  organized  in  those  fiscal  years.  The  assis¬ 
tance  furnished  to  those  districts  is  necessarily  limited  in  most  cases 
beco-use  it  can  be  provided  only  by  drav/ing  on  the  already  inadequate 
staffs  of  the  older  districts  v/hich  actually  need  additional  technical 
help  to  speed  up  land  treatment  and  prevent  irreparable  damage  to  large 
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areas  of  land.  The  second  prohlcn  is  the  constantly  increasinc  backlog 
of  requests  fron  farners  and  ranch.ers  for  technical  and  other  assistance 
in  planning  and  establishing  conservation  practices  on  their  land,  Dis-- 
tricts  report  approximately  200,000  applications  on  hand  for  v/hich  no 
assistance  has  been  furnished. 

Good  progress  has  been  mde  in  land  trejitnient ,  but  the  total  job  to  be 
done  is  an  immense  one.  Of  2,373  conservation  districts  organized  as 
of  July  1,  1951»  1»874  still  have  less  than  25  percent  of  the  required 
conservation  treatiient  completed,,  It  is  urgent  that  additional  resources 
be  provided  for  this  important  v;ork. 

Plan  of  Work;  Funds  requested  v;culd  provide  a,  resident  technicia-n  for 

those  districts  v/hich  are  nov/  receiving  only  part-time  assistance.  Addi¬ 
tional  assistance  v/ould  be  furnished  where  conservation  needs  are  greatest 
and  v/here  there  is  a  large  backlog  of  requests  for  assistance  on  files 

(d)  A  decrease  of  $100,000  due  to  providing  a  direct  appropriation  to  the 

General  Services  Administration  for  certain  leasing  and  building:  maintenance 

costs  previously  pa.id  fron  this  appropriation. 

( 3 )  A  decrease  of  $1,960.000  due  to  elimination  of  item  -provided  in  the  Flood 

Rehabilitation  Act,  1992,  for  emergency  restoration  of  channel  capacity  and 

related  rehabilita.tion  measures  in  flood  stricken  areas. 


Operations  under  this  emergency  appropriation  v/ere  started  during  the  latter 
part  of  Fovember.  The  disaster  areas  involved  are  located  in  Illinois,  lov/a, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  Febraska,  and  Oklahoma,  The  rehabilitation  v/ork  to  be  done 
includes  remioving  debris  blocks,  cleaning  out  drainage  ditches  a.nd  stream 
channels,  and  constructing  channel,  bank,  and  gully  stabilizing  structures. 
Some  jobs  have  been  completed  and  contracts  are  being  let  for  others.  Surveys 
of  severely  damaged  areas  are  continuing  and  detailed  plans  being  prepared 
as  the  basis  for  letting  additional  contracts.  Rehabilitation  v;ork  is  being 
prosecuted  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

(4)  A  decrease  of  $160,000  due  to  partial  absorption  of  pay  adjustment  costs, 

CHAFGES  IF  LAFGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  as  follows  (deleted 
matter  enclosed  in  brackets); 

1  *  *  *  [Provided  further,  That  not  to  exceed  $265*000  of  funds  auth¬ 
orized  for  fiscal  year  1951  development  of  land  utilization 
projects  may  remain  available  until  expended;]  Provided  further, 

That  qualified  local  engineers  may  be  tem.porarily  employed  at  per 
diem  rates  to  perform  the  technical  planning  work  of  the  service, 

2  [Soil  Conservation  Services  For  an  additional  amount  for  salaries 
and  expenses,  $1,960,000,  for  emergency  restoration  of  channel 
capacity  in  tributa,ry  stream  channels  and  waterv/ays,  and  related 
measures,  affecting  more  than  individual  farms,  in  agricultural 
area,s,  damaged  by  excessive  ra.ins,  runoff,  and  floodwaters,  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Secretarj^  of  /igricultu.re  as  disaster  areas  under 
Public  Lav/  38,  approved  .w-pril  6,  1949,] 


i 
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The  first  chn-Uige  in  langun^re  is  for  the  purpose  of  deleting  the  provision  con¬ 
tained  in  the  1952  Appropriat ion  Act  continuing  until  expended  not  to  exceed 
$265,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  fisce»l  year  1951  for  development  of  land 
utilization  projectsc  This  provision  applied  to  the  funds  specifically  appro¬ 
priated  in  1951  to  reconstruct  the  spillway  on  Greenleaf  Lake  in  the  Cookson 
Hills  Land  Utilization  Iroject  in  Oklahoma,  Retention  of  the  langue.ge  for  1953 
is  not  necessary.  An  agreement  has  "been  entered  into  v;ith  the  Department  of 
the  Arny  for  this  v/ork  and  the  funds  have  "been  made  availahle  to  that  Department 
by  working  fund  advance, 

ihe  second  change  in  language  _is  for  the  purpose  of  deleting  the  la,nguage  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  Flood  Rehabilitation  Act,  1952,  v;hich  appropriated  an  additional 
.amount  of  $1,960,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1952  specifically  for  emergency  resto¬ 
ration  of  channel  capacity  and  related  rehabilitation  mea.sureE  in  flood  stricken 
areas. 
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STi.TUS  OF  PROGR/ili 


DEVBLQPm^T  and  BgRomiENT  OF  COMSBRVATION  PRiXTICES  MD  TBCHNIQIIBS 


Current  Activities; 

Need  for  Continuous  Research  Program 

Studios  are  mde  to  determine  the  character,  causes,  effects  and  extent 
of  soil  and  water  loss  under  varying  conditions  a.nd  to  develop,  adapt, 
and  improve  conservation  farming  practices  and  methods  which  will 
adequately  protect  the  land  and  water  resources  of  the  nation.  The  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  program  of  assisting  farmers 
and  ranchers  to  plan  and  apply  conservation  is  to  treat  each  acre  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  individual  needs  and  use  the  land  in  accordance  with  its 
capabilities.  Newly  organized  conservation  districts  which  add  work 
areas  and  problems;  nev;'  soil,  water,  and  land -use  problems  which  arise 

in  normal  field  operations;  and  the  continually  changing  needs  of  agri¬ 
culture  require  the  constant  efforts  of  an  adequate  research  staff  if 
sound  and  permanent  conservation  is  to  be  achieved.  Research  activities 
are  conducted  in  the  general  fields  of  erc'Sion  bon'trol,  drainage  and 
mter  control,  and  irrigation  and  ivater  conservation  in  cooperation  ^Yith 
the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations, 

Steps  in  Developing  Conservation  practices 

Development  and  im.provement  of  soil  and  water  conservation  practices  is 
accomplished  by; 

1.  Laboratory  and  plot  work  to  develop  basic  information 

2.  Experiment  Station  field  scale  trials  of  practices 

3.  'Adaptation  and  testing  of  practices  for  application 

over  extensive  areas 

The  last  step  is  carried  out  in  close  cooperation  uath  the  "Operations" 
Staff  which  is  v^orking  on  the  planning  and  application  of  conservation 
practices  on  the  land.  Successful  practices  developed  are  incorporated 
into  the  regular  soil  and  water  conservation  program.s  of  the  Service. 


Selected  Exaraples  of  Recent  Progress : 


Stubble  Afalch  Farminj^ 

Tillage  practices  which  are  designed  to  leave  a  large  proportion  of  ’I 
stubble  on  or  near  the  sui’face  have  been  found  to  provide  outstanding  i 
protection  from  -wind  and  wa.ter  erosion.  In  general  the  methods  devel-^ 
oped  show  that  nitrates  are  reduced  somewhat  under  mulch  and  that  leg-i 
umes  and  applied  nitrogen  are  necessary  to  overcome  yield  depressions.* 

Studies  in  eastern  Nebraska  shovir  sweetclover  to  be  one  of  the  best  leg- 
imies  in  a  corn  rotation  where  the  stubble  mulch  system  is  used,  a]-  j 
though  there  is  indication  that  annual  legumes  such  as  vetsh,  partridge 
peas,  and  lespedeza  may  give  satisfactory  results.  Addition  of  nitrate 
fertilizer  has  further  increased  the  yield  from  9"/  bushels  per  acre  to| 
106  bushels  per  acre.  o 

In  the  Palouse  vdieat  belt  of  Washington,  moldboard  plovang  after  de- 
struction  of  stubble  lost  18,1  tons  d'f  soil  and  moldboard  plomng  after 
leaving  the  residue  lost  10,7  tons,  T/hile  subsurface  tillage  mth  one 
ton  of  straw  lost  3  tons  and  Tdth'two  tons  of  straw  lost  only  1,5  tons 
of  soil. 


In  South  Carolina  the  studies  of  the  past  eight  years  have  produced 
practic-es  v/hich  utilize  tiis  residue  of  rye-vetch  or  crimson  clover  as 
a  Vifinter  cover  crop,  and  have  reduced  runoff  in  the  corn  season  by 
72  percent  and  soil  losses  by  83  percent. 

Soil  Pitting  in  Pastures 

In  ‘.^iyoming,  pastures  that  •'vere  pitted  mth  an  eccentric  disc  as  a  soil 
and  water  conservation  measure  in  1942,  continued  in  1950  to  carry 
35  percent  more  sheep  vjhile  leaving  more  than  40  percent  m.ore  grass  on 
the  land  compared  v;ith  unpitted  pastures.  For  an  investment  of  25  to 
50  cents  an  acre,  a  return  of  11  pounds  of  animal  gain  can  be  obtained. 
As  a  resuJ.t  of  these  studies  pitting  ha.s  become  a  commonly  accepted 
improvement  practice  on  the  plains  of  this  State. 


In  Arizona,  'oasture  pitting  has  increased  production  2  to  5  times, 
while  seeding  with  Lehman,  Boer  or  Williams  lovograss  in  cob.iaaction 
vQ-th  pitting  has  increased  production  as  much  as  10  times.  In  some  '  . 
cases,  suitable  moisture  conditions  for  germination  for  the  lovegrass 
seed  have  not  occurred  until  the  second  and  third  season  after  seeding 
Yet  the  seeds  have  remained  viable  during  this  time  and  have  produced 
good  stands  as  long  as  three  years  after  planting. 


Value  of  Topsoil 


In  Missouri,  a  fertilizer  and  land  management  treatment  that  increased 
yield  of  soybeans  13  bushels  an  acre  on  land  having  8  l/2  inches  of 
topsoil  gave  only  a  5~bushel  increase  on  land  having  2  inches  of  sur¬ 
face  soil. 
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Studies  in  five  counties  in  southwest  Ills souri  show  that  past  erosion 

has  reduced  land  productivity  equivalent  to  cuttinj^  a  lOO-acre  farm 

doYm  to'  a  50-acre  holding.  Fields  selected  for  study  were  uniform 
except  for  the  remaining  depth  of  surface  soil.  Oats  used  as  the  in¬ 
dex  crop  yielded  45.1  bushels  an  acre  where  erosion  had  been  only 
slight  to  moderate,  36.5  bushels  vihere  the  erosion  tos  moderate  to 
severe,  aad  21.5  bushelq  viiere  the  erosion  was  severe. 

Rvdrologic  Studies  of  Conservation  Practices  on  Small  Vfatersheds 

At  Coshocton,  Ohio,  tenative  results  show  that  small  vjatersheds  ivith 
conservation  practices  (contoured  corn  and  good  sod  crop,  in  rotation ) 

■  -has  40  percent  less  runoff,  81  percent  less  soil  loss,  and  34  percent 

less  nitrate  loss  than  untreated  (straight  rovr)  watersheds.  Ylhen  mulch 
was  added  and  surface  sealing  was  reduced,  runoff  was  66  percent  less, 
soil  loss  95  percent  less,  and  nitrate  loss  83  percent  less  than  on  the 
untreated  watersheds.  Conservation  practices  were  found  to  have'  had  an 
Immediate  effect  on  erosion,  reducing  it  by  approximately  80  percent 
the  first  year  and  with  continuing'  small  reductions  in  succeeding  years. 
The  effect  of  these  practices  on  crop  yields  was  found  to  be  a  gradually 
^increasing  one,  varying  from  a  decrease  of  19  percent  the  furst  year, 
to  a  13  percent  increase  the  5th  year  and  38  percent  increase  the  9th 
year. 

Fescue  for  Claypan  Soils 

In  Missouri,  alta  fescue  is  proving  to  be  a  valuable  nev  plant  for  pas¬ 
ture  farming  on  claypan  soils.  The  first  seeding  of  this  species  was 
made  at  McCredie  in  the  fall  of  1946,  It  is  easy  to  establish,  groYis 
well  Tvith  legumes,  remains  green  later  in  the  fall  than  other  grasses, 
and  gives  good  response  to  soil  treatments,  especially  nitrogen. 

Grazed  in  the  regular  grazing  season,  it  has  produced  beef  gains  equal 
to  Kentucky  Bluegrass  with  comparable  treatments.  ,  Its  greatest  value, 
hoY/ever,  lies  in  its  use  as  y;inter  pasture.  Managed  for  this  purpose, 
seed  and  hay  crops  may  be  removed  in  mid-summer,  or  they  may  be  grazed 
until  late  August,  GroTjth  after  September  1  is  accumulated  for  late 
fall  and  early  -winter  grazing.  A  5— acre  field  of  fescue  produced 
471  pounds  of  re  cleaned  seed  .and  It,  64  tons  of  hay  per  acre  in  1950 . 

It  carried  13  head  of  yearlings  for  55  days .  beginning  December  1. 

I^(^''^ined~iust  under  1/4  pound'  per  head  per  day.  Monetary  value  of 

production  (seed,  hay,  and  hay  saved  by  winter  grazing)  total  $288,42 

per  acre.  The  plot  had  ample  mineral  fertilizer  and  received  100  pounds 
of  ammonium  nitrate  per  acre. fall  and  spring. 

Sedimentation  Investigations 

At  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  studies  were  made  to  determine  the  effects  of 
floodwater  scour  and  sediment  deposition  on  the  productivity  of  flood- 
plain  lands,>  Measurements  of  .corn  yields  from  small  plots  located  on 
Hooper  Creek  near  Palmyra,  Nebraska,  indi cated  an  average  yield  of 
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58  bushels  per  acre  on  scoiu?ed  areas,  84  bushels  per  acre  on  areas 

covered  v.lth  sediment »  and  68  bushels  per  acre  on  re.qular  floodplain 

soils.  Similar  relationships  were  foimd  in  measurements  of  plots  on 
Salt  Creek  flood  plain  near  Hickman,  Nebraska#  This  information  rdll 
be  used  in  connection  with  evaluation  of  floodwater  and  sediment  dam¬ 
ages  on  dov; ns  bream  lands  in  this  area. 


Supplemental  Irrigation 

Supplemental  irrigation  studies,  conducted  on  Lloyd  clay  loam  soil  near 
Auburn,  i^abama  during  1950,  shovred  that  the  application  of  4  inches  to 
11  inches  of  irrigation  water  did  not  increase  the  yield  of  cotton  suf-  i' 
ficiently  to  pay  the  cost  of  irrigation.  However,  sprinkler  d^rrigated 
plots  planted  to  corn,  on  which  9  inches  of  water  ware  applied  during  1; 

the  season  gave  a  yield  of  101  bushels  per  acre  compared  Tdth  a  yield 

of  50.9  bushels  per  acre  for  unirrigated  check  plots. 

In  Mew  Jersey,  four  water  applications  ivere  made  on  areas  in  sweet  corn 
during  the  1950  season.  These  areas  include  sweet  corn  on  both  continu¬ 
ously-cultivated  land  and  on  land  in  a  3-yoar  rotation  with  a  grass-  I 
legiune  sod.  Irrigation  of  continuously-cultivated  land  resulted  in  in-  i 
creased  soil  and  Virater  losses  and  did  not  increase  the  crop  yield.  The  ,1 
soil  and  water  losses  did  not  occur  how^ever,  during  the  application  of  ' 
irrigation  Vifater  but  from,  rains  occurring  after  the  soil  moistuT®  content  n 
from  irrigation  was  high.  On  land  in  regular  rotation  with  soa  crop, 
yield  without  irrigation  was  much  higher  than  that  either  vdLth  or  mth-  i 
out  irrigation  on  continuovisly-cultivated  land.  TJhen  irrigation  was 
used  on  the  well-managed  soil  in  sod  rotation,  further  yield  increases  I; 
were  obtained.  :! 

Wind  Erosion 

1 

A  portable  wind  tunnel  has  been  successfully  developed  and  its  practical  j 

use  has  been  demonstrated  in  determining  the  effectiveness  of  land  treat-  i 

ment  for  preventing  wind  erosion.  Experiments  conducted  show  that  sus-  i 

ceptibility  of  soils  to  movement  by  wind  tends  to  be  much  greater  in  the 
spring  than  in  the  fall  due  to  breakdov/n  of  clod  structure  and  decrease 
in  vegetal  and  residue  cover  during  the  winter  period.  Emergency  till-  | 
ago,  w^herever  the  soil  surface  wras  roughened  mechanically  to  bring  a  r 
greater  proportion  of  non-erodible  clods  to  the  surface,  had  an  immed¬ 
iate  effect  in  reducing  the  erodibility  of  bare  soil.  || 

Wind  erosion  field  tests  at  Amarillo,  Texas,  and  at  Lincoln,  nebraska,  |' 
show^ed  that  use  of  a  stubble  mulch  system  on  w^heat  land  has  been  the 
least  erodible  of  the  various  cultural  practices  for  wheat  production. 
Land  that  was  fall  plowed  following  the  1949  w/'heat  crop  eroded  at  the 

rate  of  60,000  pounds  per  acre  during  the  spring  1950  while  soil  loss 
from  a  portion  of  the  same  land  that  T/as  subtilled  'm.s  only  280  pounds 

per  acre.  The  two  land  conditions  resulting  from  tillage  and  residue 
management  varied  widely  in  surface  roughness,  surface  residues  and  clod 
structure,  all  of  wiiich  notably  affect  soil  erodibility  by  wind. 


New  Type  Channel  for  Small  Waterways 

Hundreds  of  small  grass  lined  channels  of  various  types  have  had  to  be 
constantly  maintained  and  often  rebuilt  because  of  difficulty  in  keeping 
a  good  grass  lining  wherever  a  constant  trickle  of  water  occxirs*  The 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma,  Outdoor  Hydraulic  Laboratory  has  completed  tests 
on  a  grass-lined  channel  with  a  small  concrete  chute  down  the  center 
v^hich  will  eliminate  this  probleraa  '  A  procedure  -was  developed  whereby 
the , hydraulic  f act prs 'determined  by  the  tests  could  be  utilized  in  the 
design  of  like  structures  for  the  discharge  of  various  quantities  of 
water,  making  the  use  of  the  new  t37pe  of  combination  channel  applicable 
over  a  large  area.  Since  high  velocities- found  in  the  concrete  gutter 
section  do  not  carry  over  to  the  grass’  section,  a  concrete  apron  along 
the  gutter  edges  is, -unnecessary. 

Irrigation  Practices 

In  eastern  Oregon  and  central  Idaho  along  the  Snake  River,  the  soils 
brought  under  irrigation  have  been  found  to  be  slowly  permeable  mth 
extremely  low  infiltration  rates.  The  slowness  with  which  the  -water 
entered  these  soils  has  made  irri’^tion  difficult  ?/ith  excessive  loss 
from' runoff  at' the  ends  6f-  the  field  ditches.®  Irrigation  studies 
carried  out  in  these  areas'  have  shown  that  the  plants  take  most  of 
their  moisture  out  of  the  first' foot  of  soil  and  drav<r  upon  very, little 
water  below  3  fedt  In  depth.  It  was  found  that  the  current  practices 
■  of  applying  irrigation 'wa tor  on  farm  fields  caused  runoff  losses  ex¬ 

ceeding  30  percent  and  deep  percolation'  loss  of  more  than  20  percent. 
Studios  Show  that  by  establishing 'the  -proper  relationship  betTreen  the 
size  of  the  stream,  the  length  of  the  run, .and  the  slope  as  related  to 
the  permeability  of  the  soil,  the  efficiency  of  irri.  gat ion  can  easily  be 
raised  to  60  or  70  percent  under  practical  farm  conditions , ' 

Improvement  of  High  Mountain '  Meadows  .  ,  .  ■ 

Preliminary  results  of  studies  initiated  two  years  ago  to  determine  the 
best  water  management  practices  for  the  high  mountain  meado?ra  of  Colorado 
and  lyoming  show  that?  ' 

le-.  Continuous  irrigation  for  the  production  of  hay  and  forage  results 
in  lovr  yields  of  grass  of  less  desirable  species  and  poor  food  value. 

2.  The  mter  table  should  be  kept  at  least  two  feet  below  the  ground 
surface  to.  enable' the  forage  plant  roots  to  develop  properly. 

3.  Intermittent  water  applications  adjusted  to  the  a-vailable  moisture 
-  supply  give  the  best,. plant  development  and  the  highest  yields  of 

.  forage ,  ,  . 

4.  Under  a  proper  system  of  water  management  hay  and  forage  crops  on 
the  upland  meadows  respond  vigorously  to  fertilizer  applications. 


Increased  Sboraf^e  of  Underground  Vfater 


In  many  areas  in  vMch  ground  -water  is  the  principal  source  of  supply, 
the  demand  and  seasonal  pumping  lias  caused  the  lowering  of  the  viater 
table  to  such  an  extent  that  the  entire  source  of  -water  is  placed  in 
jeopardy.  To  fully  utilize  the  underground  beds  as  storage  reser¬ 
voirs,  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  capacity  of  these  strata.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acre-feet  of  water  which  annually  run  into  the  sea 
or  evaporate  in  inland  lakes,  should  be  stored  in  underground  beds. 
Research  conducted  in  -ttiie  San  Joacquin  Valley  ,  California  has  pro¬ 
duced  two  practices  viiich  -tvill  allow  continued  high  infiltration  rates 
on  water  spreading  areas.  These  are  (1)  adding  an  amendment  to  the 

soil,  tlie  best  of  which  is  cotton  gin  trash,  and  (2)  planting  the  area 
to  Bermuda  grass.  These  methods  are  now  being  tested  on  a  field  scale 
to  determine  if  they  will  allow  the  same  high  infiltration  rates, 

ASSISTAI-ICE  TO  SOIL  COHSER\fATION  DISTRICTS  IM)  OTHER  COOPBRATDRS 

Current  Activities; 

The  planning  and  establishment  of  soil  and  water  conservation  measures 
on  farm  and  ranch  lands  is  generally  carried  on  in  cooperation  with 
soil  conservation  districts.  These  conservation  districts  are  local 
units  of  Government  organized  under  State  laws  and  responsible  to  the 

land-Q-wners  and  operators  in  tlis  districts  and  to  the  State  legisla¬ 

tures.  They  are  founded  upon  the  sound  principle  of  local  initiative, 
direction,  and  control  and  are  formed  only  in  response  to  the  petition 
and  favorable  referendum  vote  of  the  land  o-wners  and  operators  who  are 
carriyang  on  agricultural  opera.tions  -vdthin  the  proposed  district  bound¬ 
aries,  Conservation  districts  have  been  organized  in  all  48  States, 
Hav;aii,  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  following  types  of  assistance  are  being  furnished  to  conservation 

districts  in  carrying  out  locally-adapted  programs  of  soil  and  water 
conservation: 

1.  The  services  of  soil  scientists  who  make  the  necessary  phys¬ 
ical  inventories  of  the  land  to  secure  data  (soil  type, 
degree  of  slope,  character  and  Extent  of  erosion,  present 
land  use,  etc,)  needed  to‘  determine  the  use  capabilities 
and  conservation  needs  of  each  acre  of  land. 

2,  The  services  of  soil  conser-vationists,  engineers,  and  other 
agricultural  specialists  and  aides  who  help  farmers  and  ranch» 
ers  develop  and  apply  individual  conservation  farm  or  ranch 

plans .  (Soil  and  -vater  conservation  practices  included  in 
such  conservation  plans  allow  for  the  best  possible  use  of  the 
farmer's  land,  labor,  equipment,  and  financial  ability  to  do 
conservation  farming  on  his  land.) 
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3 *  The  use  of  special  equipment  needed  to  facilitate  establish¬ 

ment  of  conservation  practices  but  which  is  of  a  kind  that  is 
beyond  the  purchase  ability  of  an  individual  operator  or  for 
other  reasons  not  readily  available  to  the  farmers  and  ranch¬ 
ers  ivithin  the  conservation  district, 

4,  The  grant  of  limited  quantities  of  trees,  new  or  improved 

strains  of  grass  seed,  and  other  plant  materials  which 
serve  to  control  erosion  and  also  have  economic  value. 

5,  In  the  Yfestern  States,  streamflow  forecasts  —  developed 
from  snow  surveys  —  which  serve  as  a  basis  for  efficient 
seasonal  utilization  of  water  available  for  irrigation  and 
other  purposes. 

In  cooperation  vdth  other  Federal  and  State  agencies,  limited  assist¬ 
ance  is  also  given  to  farmers  and  ranchers  outside  conservation  dis¬ 
tricts,  This  assistance  develops  a  better  understanding  locally  of 
erosion  and  land-use  problems  and  encourages  more  mdespread  adoption 
of  conservation  farming  methods. 

In  addition,  the  Service  has  the  responsibility  for  the  technical 
phases  of  permanent  types  of  soil  conservation  work  both  within  and 
outside  districts,  which  is  undertaken  under  the  Agricultural  Conser¬ 
vation  Program  administered  by  PM/i, 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress; 


Rate  of  Organization  of  Conservation  Districts 

During  the  fiscal  year  1951  local  farmers  and  ranchers  organized  88 
new  conservation  districts  and  190  additions  to  existing  districts 
comprising  in  all  nearly  52  million  acres.  As  of  J^une  30,  1951  the 
48  States  and  Territorial  possessions,  all  of  xdiich  have  enacted 
soil  conservation  district  legislation,  ha,d  organized  a  total  of 
2,373  conservation  districts  covering  an  area  of  over  1-1/4  billion 
acres.  Approximately  84/o  of  the  total  farms  in  -the  nation  are  now 
within  the  bpundaries  of  organized  conservation  districts  with 
10  States  and  2  Territorial  possessions  completely  cpvered  by  such 
districts.  It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  150  new  districts 
organized  in  1952  and  125  additional  districts  are  forecast  for 
1953  which  will  bring  the  total  number  to  2,648  with  over  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  nation *s  farms  included  v/ithin  district  boundaries. 

The  attached  map  shows  the  conservation  districts  which  had  been 
organized  as  of  July  1,  1951, 


Number  of  Farms  and  Acreaf^e  in  Conservation  Districts 


•Number  of 
Date  *  iDistricts 

; Organized 

Total  Acres 
in  Organized 
Districts 

Approximate 
Acres 
in  Farms 

Number  of 
Farms  in 
Dis'bricts 

- 

Actual 

1 

June  30,  1950 

Average  per  district 

2,285  .) 

1,253,483,926 
...  ,548,571 

841,870,872 

368,434 

4,771,635 

2,088 

.  June  30,  1951 
.  Average  per  district 

2,373 

1,305,110,000 

54-9,983 

m,  03  6, 479! 

368,325 

4,886,487 

2,059 

Estimated 

June  30,  1952 

Average  per  district 

'  2,523  . 

1,387,600,000 

549,980 

929,284,000 

368,325 

5,195,000 

2,059 

June  30,  1953 

Average  per  district 

2,648  . 

13456,350,000 

549,980 

975,325,000 

368,325 

1 

» 

1 

5,452,000 

2,059 

Conser-^/ation  Surveys Planning  and  Treatment 

■  Accomplishments 


%  :  Actual  •  Cumulative: _ Estimated 

Type  of  Work ;  Unit  ;  1951  i  to  6/30/51:  1952  t  1953 


Conservation  surveys  .  :  Acres  :35, 18l3686;376j323j538:38, 000, 000;44j346, 000 

Individual  farm  and  :  •  ;  :  : 

ranch  plans  .  :Number;  128,502-:  .  1,000,699;  140,000;  167,000 

Farm  and  ranch  :  ;  ;  :  : 

planning  .  :  Acres:36, 259, 299:275, 116, 643:38,500, 000:45,925, 000 

•  :  : 

Conservation  treat-  ;  :  '  ;  :  : 

ment  . . .  j  Acres :25^596, 642:140,404, 405:26, 000, 000:30, 605, 000 


Districts  Costs  and  Accomplishments 


• 

Item  ■  t  Obligations 

t 

*  j| 

•  '  n 

Accomplishments: Cost  per] 
(Acres)  :  Acre  j 

Fiscal  Year  1951  ; 

« 

5 

1 

Conservation  surveys  • 

Farm  and  ranch  -conserva¬ 
tion  plaming . . .  - 

Conservation  treatment . . 

Improvement  and  maintenance 
of  program  on  farms 
and  ranches  .• . 

$3,940,578 

15,612,669 

29,013,430 

I 

2.992,844 

35,181,686 

36,259,299 

25,596,642 

■ 

$0,11  j 

0.43 
1.13  , 

Total  obligations  . . . 

51,559,521 

Fiscal  Year  1952  (Estimated) 

Conservation  surveys  . 

Farm  and  ranch  conserva¬ 
tion  planning  . 

Conservation  treatment  . 

Improvement  and  maintenance 
of  program  on  farms 
and  ranches  . . . 

4,155,829 

16,465,500 

30,356,337 

3,156,325 

38,000,000 

38,500,000 

26,000,000 

0.11  ] 

0.43  < 
1,17 

Total  obligations  . . . 

54,133,991 

Fiscal  Year  1953  (Estimated) 

Conservation  surveys  . . 

Farm  and  ranch  conserva¬ 
tion  planning  . . . 

Conservation  treatment  . 

Improvement  and  maintenance 
of  program  on  farms 
and  ranches  . 

4,438,536 

17,585,592 

32,388,832 

3,371,040 

44,346,000 

45,925,000 

30,605,000 

0,10  i 

0.38 

1.06 

Total  obligations  ... 

57,784,000 

t! 

-  ^11  - 

Land  Treatment  in  Consorvation  Districts 


The  following  table  shows  some  of  tl'ie  major  conservation  practices  that 
vrere  applied  in  conservation  districts  with  technical  assistance  furnish¬ 
ed  by  tile  Soil  Conservation  Service; 


Name'  of  Practice 

Unit 

Applies 

Fiscal  Year 
1950 

during 

Fiscal  Year 
1951 

Cumulative 
-to  1/ 

June  30,  1951 

Contour  farming  -  • 

Acres 

3,491,511 

3,185,039 

25,678,134 

Cover  cropping 

Acres 

3,111,387 

2,809,720 

16,122,902  ' 

Stubble  mulching 

Acres 

7,140,297 

6,893,178 

41,786,837 

Strip  cropping  : 

Acres 

829,200 

,  880,383 

.  6,584,904 

Seeding  pasture  and 
range 

Acres 

1,876,832 

2,306,365 

9,332,913 

■Joodland  management 

Acres 

3,391,551 

3,068,859 

16,209,929 

Tree  planting 

Acres 

126,784 

167,435 

781,225 

Farm  and  ranch  ponds ‘ 

Number 

37,780 

37,843 

215,435 

Terraces 

Miles 

100,612 

78,006 

791,551 

Diversion  channels 

Miles 

5,892 

5,420 

30',991 

Farm  draina  ge 

Acres 

1,161,402 

1,173,582 

6,237,941 

Irrigation  land 
preparation 

Acres  ' 

315,519 

384,690 

1,537,148 

Improved  water 
application 

Acres 

617,606 

616,371 

3,419,847 

Field'  w'indbr  e  a.k  s 

Miles 

1,435 

1,635 

10,022 

"L/  Those  data  are  for  first-time  application  only  and  do  not  include 
duplication  of  a.creage  for  reapplica.tion  or  maintenance  of  those 
same  practices  year  after;  year,  ,  ’  , 


National  Interest  in  Conservation  of  Soil  and  Water  Res ow ce s 


That  soil  and  mter  conservation  and  proper  land  use  is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  permanent  ap;riculture  is  becoming  more  widely  recogniz¬ 
ed  each  year.  Farmers,  industrial  concerns,  civic  organizations,  busi-  i 
ness  and  professional  men,  educators  and  others  have  sponsored  the  fol-  ' 
lomng  local.  State,  and  National  conservation  events  as  a  means  of  fur¬ 
thering  the  action  program  of  conservation  districts. 


1,  A  national  tire  s,nd  rubber  company  has  for  five  consecutive  years 
sponsored  a  contest  in  eight  States  in  which  the  best  conservation 
farmers  and  the  most  active  conservation  district  governing  bodies 
in  each  State  received  recognition  for  their  work.  This  year  the 
company  has  extended  the  contest  to  an  additional  nine  States  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  nearly  a  half  million,  farmers  and  district  super¬ 
visors  who  will  be  eligible  for  competition  in  the  contest. 

2,  A  national  chemical  company  and  the  National  Association  of  Soil 
Conservation  Districts  sponsored  a  vritten  speech  contest  for  con¬ 
servation  district  supervisors  in  the  United  States  on  the  subject 
•*^.Vhat  My  Soil  Conservation  District  Has  Done  For  Me”.  Thousands  of 
speeches  vdiich  vrere  vivid  testimonials  of  conservation  accomplish¬ 
ments  were  judged  in  the  State  contests  which  prefaced  the  national 
event. 


3*  In  Oklahoma,  the  State  Banker's  Association  and  the  local  bankers 
sponsored  sixteen  achievement  aivard  banquets,  at  which  over  4,000 
people  witnessed  the  awarding  of  certificates  to  255  farmers  for 
completion  of  the  conservation  program  on  their  farms. 


4«  As  a  means  of  stimulating  conservation,  the  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  South  Carolina  purchased  .and  distributed  over  2,400 
copies  of  the  conservation  bulletin  "Our  Land  Our  Spirit”, 

5,  In  Georgia  the  banks  are  sponsoring  a  pine  tree  planting  program. 
Over  240  banks  have  agreed  to  purchase  treeplanters  to  participate 
in  a  program  designed  to  plant  100  million  seedlings  per  year, 
starting  with  60  m.illion  in  1951-52, 

6,  Over  33^000  conservation  essays  vrere  v/ritten  by  high  school  students 
of  forty-one  States  in  competing  for  State  and  National  prizes  award 
ed  by  a  national  fertilizer  company  and  a  national  farm  organization 


Group  Action  Speeds  Drainage  and  Irrigation  Work 

That  maximum  result^  can  be  expected  from  a  unified  approach  to  many 
problems  is  evidenced  by  the  "group”  drainage  and  irrigation  work  done 
in  conservation  districts.  The  operating  efficiency  of  small  drainage 
and  irrigation  facilities  and  the  benefits  to  the  farmlands  involved  are 
directly  dependent  on  the  proper  planning  and  installation  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  control  m.easures,  by  all  of  the  farmers  or  ranchers  concerned. 


-  Ui3  - 


During  the  past  year  1,071  'Vr;roup'*  drainap:e  .jobs  werj  completed.  These 
involved  all  or  parts  of  farms  and  benofitted  499 <159  acres.  As 

of  Docombor  31,  1950,  5,355  of  these  jobs  had  been  completed  at  an  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  $3*37  per  acre  benofitted*  Soil  conservation  technical 
assistance  amounted  to  about  9  percent  of  the  total  or  .1?»34  per  acre. 
Farmers  cooperating  vdth  local  conservation  districts  paid  the  remain¬ 
ing  cost  of  construction.  During  1950,  225  ”group”  irrigation  jobs 
bonefitting  5,707  farms  v/ere  also  completed  in  conservation  districts 

ivith  Soil  Conservation  Service  technical  assistance.  The  total  cost  of 
the  1,128  "group"  irrigation  jobs  completed  as  of-  December  31j  1950 
(21,865  farm.s  and  1,067,600  acres  bonefitted)  was  about  S3, 900, 000.  The 
teclinical  assistance  in  planning  and  applying  the  irrigation  measures 
which  was  furnished  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  am-?unted  to  about 
11,2  percent  of  the  total  or  about  $ij0.41  per  acre.  The  -  farmers  paid  the 
remiainder,  amounting  to  approximo-tely  $3,461,000, 

Dividends  from  Crassland  Farming 

The  retiirns  from  grasslo.nd  farming,  in  addition  to  a  reduction  of  soil 
and  water  loss,  are  contained  in  the  follov/ing  report  on  a  South 
Carolina  farm.  In  1948  the  hogs  were  dry  lot  fed  and-  produced  12  pounds 
of  pork  per  bushel  worth  $.20  a  pound  or  a  $2.40  return  per  bushel  of 
corn.  In  1949  the  hogs  were  grazed  on  fescue  and  ladino  clover  pasture 
as'  'lie  11  as  being  fed  the  cc^rn.  Records  show  that  they  produced  20  pounds 
of  pork  per  bushel  a,t  $.20  a  pound  or  $4c00  total  return  per  bushel,  -  At 
the-  prices  qu-^'tod  the  grazing  would  bo,  worth  $1,60  per  bushel  of  corn 
fed  or  for  10  ho|-:s  per  acre,  a  total  return  of  0l60  per  acre , 

On  the  same  farm  9  head  of  beef  cattle  vrere  grazed  on  ladino  clovor  for 
six  m.onths  without  any  other  feeding.  The  gain  in  i-'yeight  amounted  to 
450  to  500  pounds  per  acre  or  an  estimate  of  at  least  $100  per  acre-. 

In  either  of  the  above  instances  the  return  from  a  good  quality  forage 
is  equal  to  or  better  than  clean  cultivated  crops  on  com.parable  areas. 

C  ons  e  r  V3.  ti  on  Bduc  a  ti  on 

In  order  to  place  an  effective  conservation  program  on  the  land,  farmers, 
ranchers,  and  others  must  first  be  aware  of  the  need  and  of  the  results 
and  benefits  of  such  a  pro, gram.  ''‘Extension"  soil  conservationists 
'(■33  are  emtployed  cooperatively  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser-'/ice  and  the 
Extension  Service)  are  providing  the  leadership  in  educational  activities 
in  order  to  accomplish  this  objective.  Additional  assistance  during  the 
past  year  has  been  provided  by  individuals,  organizations,  'and  institu¬ 
tions  as  indicated  b;/  the  following  items: 

1,  The  time  devoted  to  soil  and  vater  conservation  activities  by 
county'  agents  increased  6  percent,  home  demonstration  agents 
14  percent,  and  club  agents  25  percent. 


2,  Colleges  and  universities  in  mny  States  conducted  summer  short 
courses  and  conservation  work  shops  for  elementary  and  high 
school  teachers, 

3o  In  one  county  alone  the  superintendent  of  schools  held  meetings 
on  conservation  for  2,200  pupils  and  teachers,  while  in  another 
county  400  students  were  enrolled  in  a  ne:vly  established  conser¬ 
vation  course. 

4.  In  one  State,  125  4-H  Club  boys  and  girls  were  selected  for  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  annual  conservation  camp  as  a  result  of  their 
interest  and  activities  in  soil  and  water  conservation« 

5»  Several  hunda-ed  thousand  4-11  Club  members  actively  carried  on  soil 
conservation  projects  in  competing  for  prizes  awarded  in  a  nation¬ 
al  contest  sponsored  bj^’  a  tiro  and  rubber  company.  Many  of  these 
projects  provide  a  direct  influence  on  the  parents  in  applying  a 
complete  conservation  program. 

Snow  Surveys  and  Yfater  Supply  Forecasting 

Snow  surveyors  traveled  39^000  miles  by  snowshoe,  skis,  over-snow 
vehicle,  and  aircraft,  on  1,151  snow  courses  in  the  high  watersheds  of 
the  tfestern  States  in  order  to  make  46,000  measurements  of  the  water 
content  of  the  snow  cover.  These  measurements  and  the  relationships 
between  snov;  cover  and  runoff,  permitted  water  supply  forecasts  at 
260  stations  and  over  18,000  copies  of  these  forecasts  were  provided 
to  the  mter  users  including  agricultural,  power,  industrial,  municipal 
and  recreational.  Severe  drouth,  in  areas  of  the  SouthTrest,  as  Tirell  as 
serious  floods  in  other  areas,  have  indicated  the  value  of  accurate 
vjater  supply  forecasting.  Advance  warning  of  the  probable  mter  short¬ 
age  in  the  draught  area  allowed  planning  lAhmch  eliminated  planting 
thousands  of  acres,  thereby  saving  seed  and  tillage  costs.  On  the 
Columbia  River,  the  Corps  of ' Engineers  report  a  saving  from  flood 
damage  during  1951  of  ^1,600,000  as  a  direct  result  of  advance  infor¬ 

mation  from  snov;  surveys  made  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service «  Since 
1947  the  snow  course  network  of  the  Service  has  expanded  25  percent 
while  the  cost  per  snow  course  has  decreased  26  percent.  During  the 
same  period,  viator  supply  forecasts  requested  and  developed  have  in¬ 
creased  47  percent.  The  Federal  contribution  to  this  progra.m  in  so 
far  as  it  is  carried  on  through  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  only 
35  percent  of  the  total  cost.  Local  agencies  and  organizations  con¬ 
tribute  the  balance. 


Conservation  Plant  Material 

During  the  past  year  the  Service  operated  26  nurseries  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  new,  improved  or  uncommon  kinds  of  grasses  or  legumes,  and  for 
the  oroduction  of  trees  and  shrubs  needed  for  conservation  operations. 
Two  of  these  are  to  be  discontinued  in  the  fiscal  year  1952,  The 


planting  material  produced  in  Service  nurseries  is  granted  to  districts 
which  in  turn, make,. it  available  in  small  amounts  to  district  coopera¬ 
tors  in  order  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  needed  vegetative 
practices  on  their  farms  or  ranches.  An  important  part  of  the  vrork  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  nursery  personnel  continues  to  be  the 
supplying  of  technical  information  to  farmers,  nurserymen,  agricultural 
workers,  and  seed  dealers  on  the  need  for  planting  material  for  conser¬ 
vation  districts,  tlie  necessity  of  proper  source  of  seed  and  the  proper 
harvesting,  handling  and  storing,  and  the  adherence  to  grading  stand¬ 
ards  in  order  to  supply  quality  stock.  In  addition  to  providing  newly 
adaptable  species  and  strains  of  grasses  and  legumes  for  domestic  use, 
the  Service  has  a  loading 'part  in  the  exchange  of  foreign  .and  domestic 
seed  and  technical  information  useful  in  the  propagation  and  utilization 
of  improved  plant  materials  for  soil  conservr.tion. 

Soil  conservation  district  coeperators,  in  planning  protective  cover 
for  their  lands,  are  creating  such  a  great  need  for  vegetative  planting 
material  that  production  sources  cannot  keep  pace  with  the.' denmndc  Com¬ 
mercial  and  State. nurseries,  conservation  districts,  and  individuals 
are  producing  gras.s  and  legume  seed,  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plants  to 
be  used  in  applying  conservation  measures.  In  Michigan  alone  the  State 
nurseries  produced  18  million  trees,  ?Jhilc  in  the  same  State  over  three 
hundred  seed  beds  for  production  of  seedlings  v;ere  maintained,  by. 
and  FFA  Club  members,'  Five  Tlisconsin  soil  conservation  districts,  in 
cooperation  vdth  the  S'bate  Conservation  Depo.rtment,  Extension  Service 
and  others,  planted  2,557,000  seedlings. 

DEVELOPMENT  /dlD  MANAGBIENT  OF  LiND  UTILIZATIQM  PROJECTS 
Current  Activities: 

Land  Areas  Adm.inistered 

The  Service  develops  and  manages  74  submarginal  land  projects  in  30 
States  and  administers  the  leases  on  33  other  areas  which  are  managed 
by  State  agencies.  These  projects  cover  7,345,469  acres,  acquired  by 
the  Department  during  the  period  1938  to  1942,  which  had  become  sub¬ 
marginal  or-  unsuitable  for  culti-vation  because  of  location,  severe 
erosion,-  natural  infertility,  loss  of .productivity  through  misuse,  or 
other  physical  factors.  Approximately  600,000  acres  of  land  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Service  are  adapted  to  forestry  development  and  manage¬ 
ment,  6,300,000  acres  are  best  suited  for  grazing  purposes  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  are  suitable  for  cropping,  midlife,  recreation  and  miscellaneous 
uses.  Revegetation  and  other  development  work  is  being' done  on  these 
lands  in  accordance  vdth  their  use-capability  and  needs,  in  order  to 
prevent  further  damage,  achieve  proper  land  use,  and  improve  the  agri¬ 
cultural  econony  of  the  communities  affected.  Also  included  in  the 


work  carried  on  under  this  appropriation  item ^ is  the  settlement  of 
certain  boundary-dispute  claims  on  the  Sebastian-Martin  Grant  Lands 
in  New  Mexico, 

Land  Development 

Development  work  consists  of  applying  erosion  control  measures,  es¬ 
tablishing  vegetative  cover  on  abandoned  crop  land,  improving  and 
seeding  land  which  is  suitable  for  grazing  purposes,  developing  wells, 
springs  and  other  stock  water  facilities,  fencing  pasture  lands,  tree 
planting,  constructing  roads,  firebreaks,  trails,  lookout  towers,  tele¬ 
phone  lines,  and  bui3.dings,  and  occasioriilly  the  development  of  recre¬ 
ation  facilities.  Much  of  the  land  area  has  been  developed  and  is  be¬ 
ing  made  available  to  local  farmers  and  ranchers  at  equitable  rates 
under  specific  use  conditions,  thereby  enabling  them  to  shift  to  a 
more  sound  land-use  program  on  their  ovm  land  and  also  produce  supple¬ 
mental  income. 


Manap-oment  of  Land  and  Facilities 


The  management,  maintenance 
lion  acres  of  land  requires 
facilities,  telephone  lines 
use  of  the  land  for  grazing 
and  patrolling  of  fire  lane 
ties  are  handled  through  c 
no  land  purchase  since  1942 
private  land  are  being  made 
economic  operating  units  fo 


iu  and  protection  of  approximately  seven  mil^ 
repair  and  upkeep  of  fences,  stock  water 
,  buildings,  etc.,  handling  of  permits  for 
,  haying,  cropping  and  timber  harvesting, 
s  and  fire  fighting.  Recreational  facili- 
ncessionaires *  contracts*  There  has  been 
but  exchanges  of  Government-owned  land  for 
y  where  such  transactions  will  round  out 
r  both  the  Government  and  private  owners. 


Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress_i 

Land  Exchanges 

General  land  purchases  under  the  Land  Utilization  program  were  discon¬ 
tinued  at  tlie  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1942.  No  new  land  purchases  are 
contemplated  during  either  of  the  fiscal  years  1952  or  1953 • 
applications  continue  to  be  received  for  the  exchange  of  private  lands 
for  Government-owned  lands.  The  follomng  table  shows  the  status  of 
land  exchange  work; 


Federal  Land  : 

Private  Land 

Item 

Cases 

Released  ; 

Acquired 

Tracts  ; 

Acres  : 

Tracts 

•  Acres 

Applications  received  1951 
Applications  completed  1951 
Applications  pending  7/l/51 

47 

68 

no 

103  : 

161  : 
275  : 

• 

23,806: 

33,427: 

54,288: 

• 

84 

143 

224 

1  28,373 
:  49,005 

:  64,633 

• 

t 

Sebastian  Martin  Boundary  Disputes 


Settleraent  of  claims  to  certain  so-called  Sebastian  Martin  Grant  Lands, 
now  a  part  of  the  Grant  Lands  Land  Utilization  Project,  Nev/  Mexico,  is 
also  included  in  the  work  authorized  to  be  carried  on  under  this  appro¬ 
priation  iteiTio  Under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  179,  79th  Congress, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  settle  disputed  claims  to 
these  lands.  Out  of  the  possible  55  claims  that  may  develop  under 
Sec.  2  of  the  .Act,  a  total  of  40  parcels  invol\d.ng  211.35  acres  have 
been  returned  to  private  oi'merships.  The  remaining  15  parcels  compris¬ 
ing  75  acres  are  nov/  in  process  of  determination  as  to  eligibility  for 
return.  Under  Section  3' of  the  Act,  32  tracts  comprising  8S0  acres 
have  been  sold,  10  tracts  comprising  l6l 'acres  are  in  process,  and 

•  applicatiipns  for  sale  of  51  additional  tracts  comprising  1^279  acres 
are  expected,-  It  is  anticipated  that  vdth  the -exception  of -a  few  prob¬ 
lem  cases,  this  part  of  the  program  will  be  completed  in  the  fiscal 
year  1952* 

Current  Development  Accomplishments  and  TJorkload 

•  li/hile  good  progress  has  been  made  in  developing  land  acquired,  much 
remains  to  be  done.  Efforts  are  being  concentrated  on  types  of  devel¬ 
opment  TOrk  niiich  will  properly  protect  the  land,  provide  maximum  bene- 

-  fits  from, their  use  by  local  people,  and ‘bring  maximum  cash  returns  on 
the  Government’s  investment.  Although  early  Completion  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  development  work  is  the  primary  objective,  provision  must  be  made 
annually  to  carry  out  an  adequate  maintenance  and  management  program 
and  thus  protect  the  Government’s  investment  to  date. 

The  following  table  sho^vs  the  'actual  amount  of  some  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  items  of  development  work  completed  during  the  fiscal  year  1951, 
estimated  amounts  for  fiscal  years  1952  and  1953,  and  the  estimated 
balance  remaining  to  be  done  after  June  30,  1953: 


Type  of  TJork 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Unit  • 

• 

• 

Actual 

F.  y. 

1951 

•  Estimated 

:  F.y.  :  F.Y. 

:  1952  ,  1953 

: Balance 
;  to 
s Complete 

Seeding  range , and  pasture 

• 

• 

Acres ' s 

34,904 

•  35,000 

« 

« 

35,000 

i  42,740 

Seed  bed  preparation  ..... 

• 

• 

Acres" : 

25,703 

:  30,000 

• 

« 

35,000 

:  9,144 

Liming  . . . . 

• 

• 

Acres  ; 

1,321 

:  1,500 

• 

• 

1,500. 

:  17,700 

Acres  : 

"2,180 

2,500 

« 

2,500 

:  26,557 

Moiving  and  brushing  ...... 

• 

« 

Acres  ; 

6,484 

:  '6,500 

• 

• 

'6,500 

:  18,173 

Miles ■ ; 

423 

;  ‘400 

• 

« 

400 

;  792 

Stock  water  source  ....... 

• 

Number : 

■ ■ ' 139 

:  125' 

« 

• 

•  125 

:  171 

Tree  planting  . 

« 

Acres’ : 

■2,249 

:  2,500 

« 

• 

2,500 

:  73,231 

Fireguards  . 

• 

Mies'  ; 

124 

:  100 

• 

f 

100 

:  383 

Roads  and  trails  . . 

Miles' 

26 

:  25 

• 

• 

25 

j  290 

Administrative  buildings 

• 

• 

Number': 

11 

;  5 

• 

• 

5 

32 

Use  of  land  Utilization  Project  Lands  and  Facilitie^s 


Land  Utilization  project  lands  and  facilities  are  made  available  to 
local  farmers  and  ranchers  at  equitable  rates  under  specific  use  condi¬ 
tions.  During  the  calendar  year  1950,  7,878  use  permits  were  issued  to 
local  farmers  and  ranchers.  The  following  table  shows  the  four  major 
uses  of  the  land  in  the  calendar  years  1949  and  1950; 


Calendar  Year 

Number  of 

Unit  Measure  of 

and  Use 

Operators  Using 

Acres  Used 

Production  ~ 

1949 

127 

1,706,803  A.U.M.j 
20,096  tons  j 

Haying . . . 

511 

370 

23.513 

Woodland  production  ..... 

543 

30,169,567  bd.  ft 

1950 

Grazinp'  . . 

6,156 

738 

6,336,916 

1,608,690  A.U.M. 
27,024  tons 

Raying  . 

Cropping  . . 

316 

10,981 

ifoodland  production . 

668 

33,088,809  bd,  ft’ 

Revenue  Received  from  Use  of  ]lind  Utilization  Projects  h, 

The  income  from  the  Government-owned  Land  Utilization  project  lands  ad-  ■' 
ministered  by  the  Service  amounted  to  $1,021,430  for  the  calendar  year 
1950.  Of  this  amount  25  percent  or  approximately  ^255,358  was  paid  in 
lieu  of  taxes  to  the  counties  in  virhich  the  lands  were  located.  The 
following  table  shows  the  types  of  revenue  and  the  amount  received  for  d 
each,  for  the  calendar  years  1949  and  1950;  3 


Type  of  Revenue 

Calendar  Year  Receipts 

1949  s  1950 

Grazing  . 

$669,599 

$622,029 

Haying  . 

12,637 

22,899 

Cropping  . 

46,884 

28,140 

Building  occupancy  . 

4,219 

2,932 

Recreation  . 

31,171 

-  28,899 

Mineral  royalties  . 

3,966  ;  12,347 

Easements  . 

2,108 

3,764 

Forest  products  . 

150,596 

279,502 

Salvaged  improvements  . . 

1,020 

■410 

Sale  of  seed . . . 

2,324 

13,520 

Unclassified  . 

1,296 

6,988 

Total . . . 

925,820  :  1,021,430 

It  is  estimated  that  revenue  from  those  projects  v/ill  amount  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,200,000  for  the  calendar  year  1951  and  $1,375^000  for  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1952.  Payments  to  counties  in  lieu  of  taxes  would  amount  to  ! 
approximately  $298,000  for  1951  and  $344,000  for  1952.  i 
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("b)  Vi^ater  Conservation  and  Utilization  Projects 


Appropriation  Act ,  1552  and  iDase  for  1953  . o  . . .  $235*500 

Budget  Estimate  1953  . . .  . . . .  235.  500 

Chang  6 

Kote;  It  is  estirated  there  v;ill  he  a  decrease  of  ?15^»093  in 
tota.1  funds  available  for  this  item  due  to  ava-ilahility 
of  prior  year  balances  of  $15^*093  in  fiscal  year  1952. 

SUMIi'iRY  OF  DECREASES 
(On  a.n  ava-ilable  funds  basis) 


Decrease  in  funds  a.vailable  for  development  work,  since  no 
unobligated  balance  is  anticipated  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 

1952  •.•».u*..«9ce*so.s*ai>eooo»3a«. 

Decrea-se  due  to  elimination  of  funds  being  used  in  1952  for  the 
acquisition  of  scattered  tracts  of  land  on  the  Edeh  Valley, 
Wyoming  project  . . . . . . . . 


PROJECT  STATEl'-ffiNT 
(On  an  a.vailable  funds  basis) 


-132,093 

-22,000 


Project 

•  1952  *  Increase 

'(estimated)* 

;  ;  decrea,se 

1953 

(estimated) 

1,  Land  development  . . 

2,  Land  management,  settlement 

$338 , 087 :  $330, 593 : -$132 ,093(1) 

*  « 

$198,500 

and  technical  guidance 

34,606:  37,000: 

37,000 

3»  Land  acquisition  .......  .o.. 

:  22.000:  -22.000(2) 

Subtotal  . . 

372,693:  389,593:  -15^,093 

154.093:  -  -  : 

235,500 

Unobligated  balance 

Total  available  or  estimate  . 

526,786  :  389.593:  -154.093 

235.500 

1950  balance  available  in  1951. 

-341,286:  -  -  : 

1951  balance  available  in  1952. 

:  -15^,093: 

Reduction  pursuant  to  Sec.  1214 

+314.500:  --  : 

Total  appropriation  or 

•  • 

%  • 

e st ima-te  . ...» . 

500.000:  235,500: 

■ 

DECREASES 


The  decrease  of  $15^,093  in  this  item  for  1953  consists  of  the  follov/ing: 

(1)  A  decrease  of  $132,093  in  funds  available  for  develonment  vfork.  since  no 

unobligated  balance  is  anticipated  a.t  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1952. 

Decreases  in  the  Buford  Trenton  Project  (-04,982),  the  Buffalo  Rapids  I 
Project  (-0486)  and  the  3uffa,lo  Rapids  II  Project  (-07,446)  are  due  to 
anticipated  completion  of  these  projects  in  fisceA  year  1953.  ^4^  remain¬ 

der  of  the  decrease  (0119,179),  v.'ould  apply  to  the  Angostura,  South  Da-kota 
project,  the  only  project  for  v/hich  funds  are  available  in  1952  for  sub¬ 
stantial  land  leveling  operations.  The  Eden  Valley,  Wyoming  project  v;ill 


"be  held  to  the  sane  level  as  19526  The  smll  staff  availahle  on  this 
project  vfill  continue  to  v;ork  on  preparation  of  the  project  suh-^division^^  '■ 
pattern,  layout  of  the  water  delivery  system,  and  vrork  necessary  for- 
eventual  large-scale  land  devel.opnent  operations,  j  j 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $22,000  due  to  elinination  of  funds  heine  used  in  1952 

for  the  acquisition  of  scattered  tracts  of  lend  on  the  Eden  Valley,  Wyoming,^ 

project .  I 


The  Eden  Valley  project  contains  five  tracts  of  land  in  v/hich  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Wyoming  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation  have  an  un¬ 
divided  interest.  Because  of  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  499*  81st 
Congress,  which  provides  for  the  disposition  of  the  assets  of  the  State 
Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporations,  it  is  necessary  to  dissolve,  this  joint 
investment,*  There  are  also  other  scattered  tracts  ovmed  by  the  corpora¬ 
tion  v;hich  are  needed  to  complete  the  project  as  planned  but  v/hich  cannot 
nov7  be  developed  as  a  joint  venturer  It  is  planned  to  acquire  the  cor¬ 
poration's  interest  in  all  of  these  tracts.  As  soon  as  the  project  devel- 
opraent  is  completed,  these  lands  v/ill  be  sold  to  project  settlers,  No 
further'  purchase  of  land  is  expected  to  be  necessary  in  subsequent  years. 


Current  Activities; 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRi'iM 


The  ■^.Tater  Conservation  and  Utilization  (Ulieeler'-CasG)  prof^ram  is  carried  . 
on  cooporativoly  Vvlth  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  which  has  as  its  responsi¬ 
bility  the  construction  of  the  primary  water  supply  features  such  as  dams, 
reservoirs  and  principal  canals.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  developing  irrigated  and  irrigable  project  lands  for  efficient 
application  and  use  of  irrigation  iciter;  v-rith  providing  settlement  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  farm  families  and  veterans j  and  vith  securing  efficient  land 
use  and  conservation  of  soil  and  water  resources  on  the  farms  developed. 

Land  Development 

Extensive  land  preparation  is  essential  to  the  changing  of  dry  farm  and 
range  land  to  a  well  designed  and  constructed  system  of  irrigation  farm¬ 
ing  which  will  prevent  waste  of  soil  and  water  resources  and  .pormib maxi¬ 
mum  use  of  available  irrigation  vjater.  ’  Development  of  irrigable  land 
includes  such  activities  as  making  detailed  land  classification  and  topo¬ 
graphic  surveys,  clearing  and  leveling  land,  subdividing  land  into  eco- 
ndmic-sized  units,  and  the  construction  of  farm  ditches,  laterals,  drains, 

•  and  other  vjater  control  structures. 

Land  Management,  Settlement,  and  Technical  Guidance 

This  w'ork  consists  of  the  protection  and  management  of  Government-o'v'med 
or  controlled  lands  and  facilities  and  leasing  of  the  farming  units  under 
specific  use  conditions,  prior  to  development  and  'disposal  ‘to  private 
,  farmers .  As  project  lands  are  developed  they  are  sold  to  qualified  farm 
settlers  selected  by  a  local  advisory  board.  The  selling  price  of  the  com¬ 
pleted  farm,  unit  is  based  on  the  earning  power  of  the  land  and  is  calculated 
to  return  to  the  Federal  Treasury  an  amount  net  less  than  the  reimbursable 

cost  of  development  with  interest  at  3  percent  over  a  ^O-year  amortization 

period.  Technical  guiciance,  to  insure  efficient  irrigation  and  conserva¬ 

tion  farming  methods,  is  furnished  to  operators  of  both  the  Government- 
OYjned  and  the  private ly-oamed  lands  within  the  project  area. 

Land  Acquisition 

The  Service  has  been  acquiring  only  such  lands  as  are  needed  to  readjust 
land  omership  and  operating  unit  pa.tterns.  Because  of  the  enactment  of 
Pc  L,  499,  Blst  Congress  (Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation  Trust  Liquida¬ 
tion  Act),  which  restricts  the  use'  of  properties  or  assets  of  the  various 
State  Ripral  Rehabilitation  Corporations  held  in  trust,  by  the  Secretary 
to  expenses  necessary  to  return  the  property,  cash,. or  other  assets  to 
the  Corporations,  and  for  certain  loans,,  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1952  to  piucchase  the  Corporation’s  interest  in.  the  five  tracts 
of  land  in  the  Eden  Valley,  T^^oming  project  which-  are  oimed.  jointly 
by  the  Federal  Governm.ent  and  the  Looming  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corpora¬ 
tion-,  Other  scattered  tracts  owned  by  the  Corporation  and  which  are 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  project  are  also  being  purchased  in  1952. 

As  soon  as  development  of  these  lands  is  completed  they  will  be  sold  to 
project  settlers. 
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Recent  Prop:r0sst 

Of  the  19  water  conservation  and  utilization  projects  originally  authorized  for 
development,  under  the  1940  Department  of  the  Interior  Appropriation  Act  and  the 
"’/heoler'-Case”  Act  of  October  14,  1940  as  amended,  8  are  completed,  3  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  completion  in  the  fiscal  year  1953,  2  are  scheduled  to  be  completed  by 
1958  and  6  are  inactive  due  to  inflationary  land  prices  and  other  changes  since 
they  were  authorized, 

Estimated  Obligations  by  Projects,  1952  and  1953 

The  follovdng  table  shows,  by  project,  the  estimated  obligations  to  be  incurred 
in  the  fiscal  years  1952  and  1953  under  this  program  (balances  of  ’‘Great  Plains" 
funds  are  also  shown  in  order  to  facilitate  program  analysis): 


Project 

1952  Estimated 

1953  Estimated  f 

‘‘TJheeler- 

Case“ 

Funds 

“Great 

Plains” 

Funds 

Total 

“I’/heeler 

Case” 

Funds 

“Great  : 

Plains”  :  Total  * 
Funds  ;  ; 

' 

$210,938 

5,000 

14,576 

20,079 

70,000 

- 

$19,596 

fp210,938< 

5,000 

14,576 

39,675 

70,000 

$91,759 

4,514 

7,130 

15,097 

48,000 

:  ; 

: 191,759 
:  4,514  1 
:  7,130 

:  15,097  ' 
-  1  48,000  ; 

1 

Riiffal  n  Rapids  T  .  ,  .  ^  . 

Buffalo  Rapids  II  . 

Buf ord-Trenton 

Eden  Valley  . 

Total  Direct 

Project  Costs.,.. 

General  Administration 

Total  Estimate . 

320,593 

69,000 

19,596 

340,189 

69,000 

166,500 

69,000 

t  5 

=  i 

:166,500  j 

: 

;  69,000  i 

389,593 

19,596 

« 

409,189:  235,500 

: 235, 500  J 

- -  j 

Development  Accomplishments  and  '’Tork  Load 

The  follo^'dng  table  shows  some  of  the  more  important  items  of  development  work 
planned,  the  amount  completed  to  date,  and  the  amount  remaining  to  be  done: 


Item 


Unit 

Total  Develop¬ 
ment  Planned 

:  Accomplished 
:  to  6/30/51 

Remaining  t 
be  done  7/] 

acre 

181,917 

:  159,940  . 

21,977 

acre 

222,019 

:  192,389 

29,630 

no. 

550 

:  487 

■  63 

acre  : 

36,804 

:  23,243  !  13,561 

acre 

113,843 

:  48,593 

65,250 

mile 

1,980 

:  682 

1,298 

mile 

560 

;  293 

267 

no. 

lix791 

:  5,602 

10,189 

Topographic  surveys 
Land  classification 
Unit  subdivisions 

Clearing  . 

Leveling  . 

Farm  laterals  . . . 

Farm  drains  . 

Farm  irrig,  structures 


m 
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V'CTJ  Prcjoct  Authorizatic'ns  and  Obligations  tlirourh  6/30/5I 


;  Pres  Gilt  ;  Obligations  tlircmgh  June  30',  1951 
;  Project  :  "Yihcolor-  :  "Great  ;Contri-  : 

Pi'ojoct  Name  :  Authorization:  Case"  ;  Plains":  buted  :  Total 

_ _ t _  Funds  ;  Funds  :  Funds  s _ 

:  :  :  :  •  •  : 

AnFostiura .  :  $1,484,000  :  $588,330  ;  -  :  $588,330 

Balnorhea  . . .  :  569,000  :  -  :  «  _ 

Bitterroot  .  :  752,000  :  166,810  :  .  -  :  -  :  166,810 

Buffalo  Rapids  I  .  ;  535,000  :  90,999  :$209,952  :$224,405:  525,356 

Buffalo  Rapids  II  ....  :  770,000  :  '256,661  :  345,000  :•  134,486:  736,147 

Buford-Trenton .  :  1,094,000 '  ':  30,824  :  743,411:  :  264,838:1,039,073 

Dodson .  :  84,000  ;  51,485  :  ~  :  51,485 

Eden  Valley  .  :  1,795,924  a/:  219,444  :  154,594  :  5,06l:  379,099 

Intake  .  :  .  41,000  ;  20,817  ;  ,  '  -  ~  ;  20,817 

Mancos  .  :  473,000  ♦  366,880  :  '  ^  •  366,880 

llirage  Flats  .  :  687,300  :  479,157  :  170,000  :  36,837:  .  685,994 

Missoula  . .  :  133,000  :  65,297  :  *■  :  .  -  65,297 

Ne^rtcn .  :  75,500'  ;  74,230  74,230 

Post  Falls  .  !  196,000  :  196,572;^  ~  196,572]^ 

Rapid  Valley .  :  170,000  :  7,117  :  15,042  :  ~  :  22,159 

Saco  Divide  .  :  480,000  :  -  :  405  :  -  •  405 

Scofield . . .  :  350,000  ;  119,531  t  ~  :  12.200:  131.731 

Total  direct  project  :  :  :  :  . 

costs  . .  :  9,689,724  ;  2,734,154  ;1,638,404;  677,827:5,050,385 

Project  investigations*  ;  :  '  :  :  •  ■ 

and  surveys  .  :  -  ;  233,473  :  -  :  -  :  233,473 

General  administration  :  :  5  :  : 

Farm  Security  :  :  :  :  : 

Administration  -  ;  349,091  s  ~  ;  349,091 

Office  of  Production  ;  -  :  4,137  :  ~  ~  :  4,137 

Office  of  the  :  :  :  ;  : 

Solicitor  .  :  -  ;  59,957  s  -  :  -  :  59,957 

Soil  Conservation  :  :  s  :  : 

Service  .  : _ _ ;  595,661  t  ^  ^  .  595,661 


Total  obligations  :  :  '  ;  '  :  :  ' 

through  6/30/51  ..  ;  -  ;  34976.473  :1, 638, 404;  677,827:6,292,704 


^  Current  estimates  for  total  cost  of  projects.  Public  La?;  132,  81st  Congress, 
6/28/49,  authorized  expenditure  of  such  funds  as  necessary  to  complete 
project. 

^  Net  obligations  after  deduction  of  residual  value  of  equipment  is  $186,750. 
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Status  of  Land  Development  and  Farm  Sales 


: Percent  De- 

Federally-Oymied  Tracts 

Project 

Date 

Authorized 

Irrigable : velopment 
Acreage  : Completed 

: 6/30/51 

« 

• 

Number  1/  s 

• 

« 

Number 

Sold 

Anvostura  .  0 ....... . 

March  6,  1941 
March  22,  1944 
May  15,  1940 

• 

16,180  i  14 

18,630  :  8-x~x- 

14,507  ;  99 

• 

105  ! 

: 

110  ; 

Bitterroot  . . 

Buffalo  Rapids  I  ... 

101 

Buffalo  Rapids  II  . . 

May  15,  1940 

10,400  :  99 

123  : 

80 

Buford— Trenton  . 

Sept,  23,  1939 
March  17,  1944 
Sept.  18,  1940 

Tern  on  TQ/ / 

14,729  s  88 

1,200  t  100 

20,000  ;  16 

825  :  99 

10,000  :  54  -J-x- 

12,000  ;  100 

.  .  156  : 

131 

Eden  Valley  . 

70  2/  ! 

- 

J/^ncos  . . . 

Oct,  24,  1940 
March  30,  1940 
May  10,  1944 
nr>+.  ■  17  iQ/,n 

• 

2  • 

2 

Mir ape  Flats . . . 

•  112  ; 

112 

Missoula  . . 

" 900  t  100 

?  •  ion 

f 

Post  Falls  . . 

U  Li  *  -i.  /  ^  744*44 

Jan.  29 j  1944 
Nov.  8,  1939 

3,260  :  90  -x-x- 

17  I 

-  j 

■  17 

Rapid  Valley  . 

12^000  •  00  -x-x- 

Scofield  'X- . 

May  24,  1943 

12,500  :  30  -x-x- 

• 

• 

• 

•K-  Projects  include  no  Federally-oT/med  land. 

th;-  Projects  closed,  no  further  development  work  contemplated. 

1/  In  addition  there  are  privately-ovined  lands  Yuthin  a  number  of 
projects  on  which  development  v/ork  is  done. 

Estimated  number  of  units  to  be  developed. 
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( c )  Land  Utilization  Pro.jects 


This  item  provides  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  spillway  on  G-resnleaf 
Lake  in  the  Cookson  Hills  Land  Utilization  Project  in  Oklahoma,  The 
1952  Appropriation  Act  contained  a  provision  which  continued,  until 
ex]t')ended,  not  to  exceed  $265,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1951  foi*  “the  development  of  land  utilization  projects.  An  agree¬ 
ment  has  keen  entered  into  v;ith  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Department  of 
the  Army,  to  include  this  work  as  a  part  of  its  larger  program  of 
development  of  Greenleaf  Lake,  and  the  funds  have  keen  made  available 
to  that  Department  by  advance  working  fund. 
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(a  )  Payments  .Due  Counties.  Su~bmarginal  Land  Propram, 

Farm  Tenant  Act  (iermanent  Appropriation) 

This  item  covers  obligations  for  the  payment  to  counties  of  25  percent  of  the 
net  revenues  received  each  calendar  year  from  the  use  of  lands  administered 
by  the  Secretary,  under  the  provisions  of  Title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act,  approved  July  22,  1937.  s-s  follovjs: 


Item 

•  Actual ,  ; 
:  19  51  : 

Estimated,  : 

19JI_ L 

Estimated, 
1953  . 

. .  ;  $271, 758: 

♦ 

$298,000; 

$344.00oI 

: 

- — — ii 
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STATEMENT  OE  OBLIGATIONS'  UNDER  ALLOTlffiNTS 
.  7  ■  ■  '"-Ap  OTHER  FUNDS 


Item 

'Obligations, 

1951 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1952 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1953  • 

Flood  Control,  Agriculture 
(Soil  Conservation  Service); 
For  preliminary  examinations 

end  surveys . . . . 

For  works  of  improvement  , « 
For  general  basin  investi¬ 
gations  in  the ■ Arkansas- 
IVhite-Red  River,  Colorado 
River  and  New  York- 
New  England  areas  . . 

0995.312 

5.653.379 

’ $1,0S4.216 

•  4,^16, i4i 

75,500' 

$545,000 

4,695.280: 

132.500 

Total,  Flood  Control  .... 

6, 64s, 691 

5.475.857 

5,372,780 

Construction,  Water  Conservation 

and  Utility  Projects,  (Agri- 

culture.  Soil  Conservation. 
Service);  ■ ' 

For  land  development  on 
water  conservation  and 
utility  projects  . . 

75.701 

19.596 

Conservation  and  Use  of  Agri- 
cultural  Land  Resources,  Pro- 

■ 

;/  5 

duct  ion  and  Marketing  Admin- 
istration,  (Soil  Conservation 

Service); 

For  technical  assistance  in 
the  flood  disaster  areas  . 

615.0.00 

^  ...  •  •  i 

Working  Fund.  Agriculture,  Soil 

.  ..  • 

Conservation  Service, 

Advanced  from; 

Department  of  Interior; 

Bureau  of  Reclamation,  for 
the  establishment  and 
measurement  of  additional 

snow  courses  . . 

Bonneville  Power  Administra¬ 
tion,  for  expansion  of  the ■ 
snow  survey  program  in  the . 
Columbia  River  Basin  . : 

19.316 

.  ‘19.465 

Total,  Department  of  the  * 
Interior  ••o***«««»***««- 

19.316  ■ 

.  ■  21,  080  -! 

T*  ^  ■ 

(Continued  on  next,  pagp.) 


Item 

Obligations, 
1951  . 

obligations , 

'I952 

obligations, 

.1953 . . 

Department  of  Defense, 

Department  of  the  Army? 

Corps  of  Engineers,  for 
conducting  a  snow  survey 
program,  in  the  Boise 

River  Basin  . . 

Corps  of  Engineers,  for 
the  production  and  de¬ 
livery  of  grass  seed  for 
the  McEary  Dam  Project  „ . 

Corps  of  Engineers,  for 
the  production  of  pine 
seedlings  . . . . 

4,560 

4,43s  ■ 

516 

4,300 

44,985 

Total,  Dej^artment  of 
Defense,  Department  of 
the  Army  .  „ » „  o*. « 4 . . » . . , 

9.314 

49.285 

Total,  Working  Eund, 
Agriculture,  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service  . 

28.630 

70.365 

Working  Fund,  Agriculture, 
General  (Soil  Conservation 
Service)  Advanced  from; 

Department  of  Interior: 

Bureau  of  Reclamation,  for 
studies  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  an 
evaluation  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  repayment 
feasibility  of  the  Weber 
Basin  Reclamation  Project,. 
Utah  . . . . 

3,232 

368 

Department  of  Defense,  De- 
partment  of  the  Army: 

Corps  of  Engineers,  for 
providing  data  in  connec¬ 
tion  v/ith  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  Arkansas, 
White  and  Red  River 

Basins  . . 

35,176 

11,27s 

Corps  of  Engineers,  for 
preparation  of  strategic 
maps  and  map  material  ... . 

983 

Total,  Department  of 
Defense,  Department  of 
the  Army 

46,454 

983 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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It  em  ■ 

i  ■ 

;  Estimated  ;  Estimated 
Obligations, ; obi Igat ions, : obligations, 

1951  ?  1952  s  1953 

Departmeat  of  Defense,:  Department 

of  the  Air  Force; 

For  execution  of  mosaic  compilaw 
tion  and  miscellaneous  photo¬ 
graphic  r  eproduct  ions . . . . 

•  • 

•  0 

i  ,  y- 

:  28,347  !  265,500  :  -  - 

Total,  Working  Fund,  Agricul¬ 
ture*  Genei^al  , . . . 

78,033  5  266,851  J 

Working  Fund,  Agriculture,  Soil 
Conservation  Service  (Special  ’ 

Account )  Advanced  from? 

Department  of  Interior.; 

Bureau  of  Heclamat ion,  for  the  ; 

estahli-shment  and  measurement 
of  additional  snow  courses 

•  ft 

•  • 

. .  962  S  '  ■-  -  .  --  - 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Water  : 

Distribution  Systems,  .Water  ; 

Conservation  apd  Utili:zat,icn 

Projects  (Trust  Fund);,' 

For  receipts  for  operation  and 
maintenance  expenses:  of  tlie  : 

>fyoming  Rural  Rehabilitation  ; 

Corporation’s  water  distribution  , 

system  in  the  Eden  Vally, 

Wyoming-  water  conservation  and  : 

utilization  project  ':(40  U. SsC, 

.  *  •  V  ’  • 

;  '■  i.'.  •  ■  ^  * 

,  »  •  r  K  ■  f 

;  9*580  !.  .11,200  r.  10,900 

Payments  in:  Lieu  Of  Taxes ,  and'  Opera- 

ft  4  '  7 

tion  and  Maintenance  Costs,  Water 

Conservation  and  Utilization  ;  . 

Projects  (Trust  Fund);: 

For  receipts  from  land  leases  for  ‘ 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to 
States,' political  subdivisions 
thereof:,  and  local  taxing  units,  ; 

•  and  for’  operation  and  maintenance 
expenses  of  the  resettlemoat 
features  of  cert ain  :wat er  conser¬ 
vation  and  utilization  projects 

(4ou.s,c.  431-434)  '■ . . 

5-  . 

!  *  ■ 

42,326  :  77.400  :  4l,200 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 

Obligations, 

1951 

Est  ima,t  ed  :  Est  imat  ed 

obligations , t obligations, 
1952  :  1953 

Technical  Services  and  Other  Assist- 

• 

• 

ance,  Agricult aral  Conservation 

t 

Program*  Soil  Conservation  Service 

• 

• 

(Trust  Fund)! 

For  providing  technical  and  other 

• 

assistance  to  farmers  and  ranchers 

• 

in  participating  counties  pursuant 

• 

« 

to  agreements  with  individual 

• 

• 

Production  and  Marketing  Admin  is- 

« 

• 

tration  State  and  County 

• 

• 

committees  . . . 

172,579 

216,367  :  200,000 

Miscellaneous  Contributed 'Funds, 

• 

• 

« 

t 

Department  :of  Agriculture  (Soil 

• 

• 

Conservation  Service)  Trust  Funds 

• 

deposited  by  cooperating  agencies, 

• 

• 

as  follows! 

t 

• 

1»  For  flood  control  works  of  inw 

t 

provement  on  the  Los  Angeles 

193.416 

130,220  !  104,700 

2,  For  flood  control  warks  of 

improvement  on  the  Little 

• 

• 

1  abat  cbi  a  wat  ershed 

2,650 

-•  -4 

3<,  For  soil  and  Wat  er  conservation 

: 

work  in  the  Antelope  Valley  Soil 

• 

Conservation  District  of 

• 

600 

600  5  600 

4,  For  making  land  capability  sur- 

• 

• 

veys  and  preparing  land  capability: 

• 

maps  of  McCracken  County, 

, 

• 

• 

3.509 

4,491  : 

5*  For  cooperation  with  the  central 

• 

and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Control 

: 

Districts  on  water  control  in  the 

• 

5.375 

10,225  i  10,000 

6c  For  cooperation  ^irith  the  San 

• 

t 

Antonio  River  Canal  and  Conser- 

• 

• 

vancy  District  on  a  survey  of  the 

• 

San  Antonio  river  watershed 

— 

75,000  !  75.000 

7*  For  carrying  out  a  program  of 

• 

« 

investigations  and  research 

• 

cove:!  ing  eradication  or  control 

of  noxious  brush  and  .trees  in 

• 

cooperation  with  the  Plying 

• 

• 

Farmers  Foundation,  Inc*  ,»cc.«6* 

-  - 

1,250  3  1,250 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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:  !  Estlmted 

Item  l Obligat ions,  { obligations, 

A  1951  *  1952 

Est  imat  ed 
obligations, 
1953 

» 

• 

8,  For  flood  control  works  of  : 

improvement  on  the  Yazoo  : 

vrat er slhed 

10,000 

9*  Eor  cooperative  snow  surv^s  ; 

and  water  supply  forecasts  in  : 

the  Weber  River  Basin  i  -- 

1,800 

1,800 

Total,  Miscellaneous  Contributed  : 

Funds,  Department  of  -4gricul-  t 

t^rfLr e  '*  205 9 55c 

233,586 

193.350 

ft 

ft 

Mutual  Security  (Allotment  to  Agri-  : 

culture)  (Soil  Conservation  Service):? 

For  administrative  expenses  in  ; 

connection  with  comprehensive  : 

training  of  foreign  technicians  : 

in  the  principles  and  practices  : 

of  soil  and  water  conservation  : 

and  proper  land  use  . .  J  11,225 

15.379 

ft 

ft 

Obligations  under  reimbursements  from  : 

Governmental  and  other  agencies:  ; 

Salaries  and  expenses?  : 

Sale  of  cartographic  reproduc-  ; 

tions,  cooperative  projects  : 

with  State  agencies,  sale  of  : 

nursery  stock  and  detail  of  : 

personnel  to  other  Federal  : 

Eigen cies ,  et c<,  o««9a*eo*e»«****p  :  3^9 1 5 T3 

312,000 

312,000 

Water  conservation  and  utilization  : 

0  tJ®  Ct  S  o**o>*e*»9*e««****«*efto»«  * 

7.172 

4,200 

Flood  Control . . .  ?  35.392 

9,600 

17.600 

ft 

• 

32s. 772 

333.800 

e 

ft 

TOTAL  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  i 

AND  OTHER  FUNDS  .  .c.*.*.*..,  5  7.660,912 

7,330,373 

6,152,030 

'  X 
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PASSW33  ?:OTOR  V3HICLRS 


The  ostinatos  for  1953  propose  the  replacenent  of  l46  passenger 
notor  vehicles  at  a  not  cost  of  $157*900  after  considering 
exchange  allewances.  With  the  loossihle  exception  of  vehicles 
which  nay  need  to  he  replaced  because  of  dpstruction  hy  fire 
or  accident,  each  of  the  vehicles  to  he  replaced  will  average 
auproxinatoly  ton  years  of  ago  and  will  have  been  driven  an 
avorot'je  of  about  9^,000  miles  at  time  of  disposal® 

The  Service  authorizes  the  use  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  for 
district  conservationists,  technical  specialists,  survey  super¬ 
visors,  research  project  and  nursery  technicians  and  State  and 
Regional  Office  personnel  in  areas  whore  public  transportation 
is  inadequate  or  nonexistent,  or  for  types  of  travel  where 
considerable  distances  are  involved  and  use  of  a  pickup  truck 
is  not  feasible.  The  trans75ortation  of  “resident^’  technical 
personnel  to  adjacent  work  areas  is  generally  by  means  of 
pickup  trucks.  Since  19^3  Service  has  reduced  the  number 
of  its  passenger  cars  by  231  vehicles  (l3«9  percent).  By  June 
30,  1953  is  anticipated  that  the  total  number  will  be  further 
reduced  by  5^  vehicles,  or  four  percent  below  the  number  in 
operation  Juno  30*  19519 


